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Custodian Warehousing — Its Legal Phases and Its Pitfalls. 
Restrictions Imposed by Banks and Courts 


By H. A. HARING 


No man can serve two masters: for either he will hate 
the one, and love the other; or else he will hold to one, 
and despise the other.—Matt. vi, 24. 


s HE quotation from Holy Writ, given above, is de- 
cidedly unusual for an article in a business publi- 
cation, but it is, in this instance, quoted with a 

purpose. For that sentence of twenty-eight words tells 

the story of “Custodian Warehousing” more briefly and 
more to the point than the many words that are to fol- 
low. 

The kernel of custodian warehousing is fidelity to the 
trust. The secret of success lies in knowing that no 
employee can serve two masters with equal faithfulness 
to both. Some two thousand years ago the Great 
Teacher summarized the experience of all the centuries 
that had gone before His time when He declared that 
“no man can serve two masters.” If the reader wishes 
an equally brief summary of our thirty years of cus- 
todian warehousing he will probably get it from some 
warehouseman of experience in this field in words more 
profane than scriptural, but their intent will be the 


same; or, possibly, it will be phrased: “Rascality is the 
un-doing of it.” 

For, at first meeting, custodian warehousing looks sim- 
ple. It sounds tremendously plausible. To the ware- 
houseman it brings visions of good earnings without in- 
vestment of capital in buildings or equipment; to the 
owner of the goods, it promises warehouse receipts that 
will give “greater credit for the manufacturer: greater 
security for the banker.” 

That first impresison that all is favorable quickly 
gives way, however, to a belief of a different sort when 
one delves more deeply into custodian warehousing as 
it is in practice. 

Not for one moment that the good is not there. It 
is. But custodian warehousing is “filled with teeth” 
of risk and danger, not only for the individual ware- 
houseman who may unexpectedly face a large loss, but, 
more important than that, for the warehousing industry 
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as a whole. The good reputation of warehouse receipts 
suffers every time a “custodian” receipt makes trouble, 
for the simple reason that the public, and the banks, do 


What Is Custodian Warehousing? 


.— type of warehousing that we 
know of as “custodian” has been va- 
riously named during thirty years. In 
many sections of the country it is known 
as “field storage,” but this term is ter- 
ribly misleading because the word 
“field” is ambiguous. The most usual 
use of that word would imply that the 
storage is out-of-doors, in open fields, 
but this is not at all the nature of the 
so-called “field storage,” and for that 
reason the name is not appropriate. 
There does exist, moreover, storage of 
goods in the open, but this is known, 
in the industry and in law, not as “field” 
but as “yard and ground” storage. 

The term “field storage,” therefore, 
becomes a highly unsatisfactory one. 
This fact is increasingly true for the 
reason that this manner of warehousing 
has recently received new impetus. The 
two years of 1922-1923 brought greater 
developments in this sort of warehousing 
than all those that preceded; the year 
1926 brought upon the industry another 
new volume of this sort of business, with 
the result that at the present time 
“custodian warehousing” is one of the 
first topics brought up when one ware- 
houseman meets another. 

The need of a more exact title for this 
sort of warehousing is apparent. 


Properly speaking, this sort of ware- 
housing is “custodian warehousing.” It 
is so termed by the Chicago Board of 
Trade, which operates a separate depart- 
ment for grain that is warehoused under 
the “custodian rule.” The Federal Re- 
serve Board has accepted the term “cus- 
todian,” and, following this leadership, 
banks have fallen into the habit of us- 
ing the same term. 


One who reads Court decisions may 
get, at times, the impression that “field” 
is preferred to “custodian.” A bit of 
reflection will, however, show the shal- 
lowness of this impression. Thirty 
years ago, when all merchandise ware- 
housing was new in America, “field 
warehousing” was applied to this type 
of the industry. When, as inevitably 
occurred, “field warehousing” became 
embroiled with the Courts, the early de- 
cisions used the word “field,” having, in 
fact, no other at hand. In all the years 
since that early time, one Court, in quot- 
ing the decisions of others as precedents, 
has copied the exact terminology of the 
preceding judges; in this manner, Courts 
kept repeating the word “field” while 
discussing what is really “custodian” 
warehousing. Court decisions, therefore, 
hold rather uniformly to use of “field,” 
although commercial usage is preponder- 


receipts. 


antly for “custodian”; and, as already 
indicated, the Federal Reserve Bank has 
decided for “custodian” as well. 

“Custodian warehousing,” will be used 
in these pages. 

Just what, then, is “custodian ware- 
housing?” 

“Custodian warehousing” is the stor- 
ing of goods on the premises of the 








Be coat warehousing, Mr. 
Haring points out in this care- 
ful analysis of a branch of storage 
which seems destined to develop 
swiftly, is sound economically. 
But it has its dangers, its pitfalls. 
What these are, the author cites 
in this twenty-fifth of his series 
of articles on “Public Warehous- 
ing and Economic Distribution.” 

For custodian warehousing is 
not “warehousing” at all, Mr. Har- 
ing emphasizes. It is “credit in- 
surance,” and the storage execu- 
tive “does none of the usual things 
of a public warehouse, except to 
guarantee some other person’s se- 
curity”; and “except to guarantee” 
is a heavy obligation. 

The author gives this advice: 

“Before leaping into the allur- 
ing business of custodian ware- 
housing, look well to the legal 
questions. Do that ‘looking’ 
through a competent attorney.... 
Both the Courts and the banks 
hedge their approval with rigid 
restrictions. All these relate to 
the fidelity of the bailment and 
the validity of the pledge.” 

The twenty-sixth article of this 
series will appear in an early is- 
sue. 








owner, guarded by an authorized cus- 
todian who alone controls the property. 

The theory is that the custodian does 
for the goods under his protection about 
the same service that is rendered by the 
Government’s custodian for the bonded 
warehouse. 


Began With the Farms 


USTODIAN storing began with the 
A farm. It has received also consid- 
erable development with the factory and 
other producers of manufactured goods. 
Here the same causes have operated as 
with farming. 
The manufacturer wishes to realize 
from the sound value of his goods im- 


not make always the fine distinction that warehousemen 
do, between ordinary warehouse receipts and custodian 


mediately upon the creation of commer- 
cial value—that is, the value created 
by the manufacturing or finishing proc- 
esses. He, too, is often hampered with 
the lack of transportation facilities. Car 
shortages and embargoes, at times, play 
havoc with his marketing plans. 
Perhaps no better example can _ be 
cited than that of concerns which pack 
canned goods. The system is the same 
with vegetables in Maryland, salmon in 
Washington, fruits in Wisconsin and a 
thousand products in California. 


The goods are packed at the season of 
harvest. This is often the very time 
when the railroads are straining to 
furnish cars and move to market the 
flood of green or fresh produce from 
that very district. To haul the canned 
goods at the identical time imposes a 
hardship on all parties. Even if the 
canned portion of the produce is to be 
shipped only a short distance to some 
neighboring city for warehousing, the 
result is the same. Cars are required. 

But through resort to custodian stor- 
age at the factory the railroads are re- 
lieved of the demand for cars for 
canned goods and permitted to render 
better service to the more pressing need 
of transporting fresh goods to the mar- 
ket. 

In the word of freight traffic. “‘dead 
transportation” is applied to such ship- 
ments as those from cannery or farm to 
near-by warehouse. Economically con- 
sidered, “dead transportation” is wasted 
transportation for the reason that the 
neighboring warehouse is in no sense a 
distributing point. It merely serves to 
make the goods available for credit pur- 
poses. The transportation from cannery 
to warehouse is a total loss of expense, 
as is also all the handling and all the 
boxing. 

Labeling of canned goods is, as an- 
other consideration, postponed until sale 
is made, in order that the label may 
agree with the purchaser’s wishes, brand 
name, etc. With canned goods, there- 
fore, the cans must be uncrated in order 
to receive their labels and then reboxed 
for shipment. The canning industry has 
a peculiar need, accordingly, for its 
goods to remain at the cannery uncased 
and unlabeled until sold. 


Under the custodian principle, a 
warehouse company takes a lease for 
a portion of the cannery, usually a 
separate building. At all events the por- 
tion is isolated from all others, and es- 
pecially from the usual storages of the 
company. Access is forbidden to the 
proprietor. The warehouseman stores 
within this isolated and leased space the 
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pack of the plant, issuing his warehouse 
receipts against the goods. These re- 
ceipts become bankable collateral. 

In many cities, notably at New York, 
reliable guardianship is required for 
goods of high value, such as platinum, 
silk (either raw or partly manufac- 
tured), crude rubber. 

Banks which have loaned heavily or 
which begin to question the integrity of 
borrowers at times install custodian con- 
trol over hypothecated commodities of 
this sort. Their method is a repetition 
of what has just been described for 
canned goods. The storeroom of the 
borrower is isolated and a warehouse- 
man is put in charge as custodian. He 
gives the bankers an additional bit of 
confidence that the goods will not be dis- 
turbed, tampered with or removed. 

The opportunity for custodian ware- 
housing is almost limitless. Practically 
any article of commerce or manufacture 
may be thus warehoused. As a sugges- 
tion of the wide range may be mentioned 
some of the more ordinary commodities 
to be found: grain, wool, cotton, cotton 
seed, fertilizers, cotton oil, petroleum 
and its products both crude and refined, 
burlap, beans, lumber, steel, plows, rope, 
hemp, tobacco, automobiles and trucks 
and their accessories, tires, paint and 
varnish, sugar, grape juice, canned 
goods of all sorts, dried and evaporated 
fruits and vegetables, sauerkraut, cider 
and vinegar. This list is by no means 
all-inclusive; for, as just hinted, almost 
any commodity of commerce lends itself 
to custodian warehousing. 

In the great wheat-growing States has 
come legislation.  Law-makers have 
sought to give complete integrity to 
farm custodianship and full validity to 
such warehouse receipts and at the same 
time save the farmer the cost of proper 
attendance over his store by a _ hired 
“custodian.” 

Legislatures have enacted “legal fic- 
tions,” whereby the owner of the wheat 
is made trustee for his own goods, at- 
tempting to make themselves believe that 
a man can serve two masters with fideli- 
ty to both. In thus attempting the im- 
possible, high hopes of the farmer have 
come to disappointment. 

In some States it has been ruled that 
such “warehouse receipts” are not “re- 
ceipts” at all as defined in the law; in 
more instances recourse to the Courts 
has never become necessary for the 
simple reason that banks refused abso- 
lutely to recognize “warehouse receipts” 
of this type as having any value. The 
systems, therefore, have failed utterly of 
the vurpose of the law-makers. 

These statutes* frankly tried to upset 





*For further details as to these so-called 
‘granary laws” of Iowa, Montana, Nebraska, 
Idaho and Missouri, and a lengthier discus- 
sion of this whole matter, see Haring’s 
“Warehousing,” pp. 173-175, 568-570, 639-648. 


the principle that “no man can serve two 
masters.” They coddled the farmer’s 
reluctance to pay out money for proper 
warehousing. They tempted the bankers 
of the Granger States to do what no 
banker has ever done without sorrow: 
to entrust to the borrower the control 
of the security. 

These attempts to legislate the im- 
possible, however, are brim-full of help- 
ful ideas for any warehouseman who 
contemplates trying his hand at cus- 








A Suggestion to the 
Warehouseman 


T will repay public storage exec- 

utives to place these articles by 
Mr. Haring in the hands of ship- 
pers who comprise the _ present 
patrons and potential customers 
of the warehouses. 

At only nominal costs reprints 
are available for distribution to 
shippers on your list. A line to the 
business manager, A. K. Murray, 
will bring you details as to the 
prices. 

Many of your competitors are 
building business in just that way 
with these reprinted Haring texts. 








todian warehousing. They are even 
more suggestive to the banker who is 
about to loan funds against this type of 
collateral. 


Before the Law 


\ ORE than twenty-five years ago 

custodian warehousing came _ be- 
fore the Courts. Almost without excep- 
tion, trouble has arisen when bankruptcy 
has overtaken the borrower. That bank- 
ruptcy, too, has with wonderful regu- 
larity been complicated by the unfaith- 
fulness of the custodian whom the ware- 
houseman had put in charge. It is 
merely the old yielding to temptation: 
attempting to serve two masters. As 
trouble draws close, the custodian is 
persuaded to deviate from the narrow 
path of fidelity by allowing the borrower 
to withdraw from the stock-pile some of 
the goods. The words of one ware- 
houseman, who has had much experience 
with custodian warehousing, describe the 
situation bluntly but completely, when 
he declares: 

“Crookedness makes all the trouble. 
With a bank clerk it’s cash; with a cus- 
todian, it’s the goods.” 

As, then, custodian warehousing came 
before the Courts, the effort of contend- 
ing parties was directed to prove that 
“custodian warehousing” was not ware- 


housing at all, that no “bailment of the 
goods” was effected, and that the whole 
was a legal fiction that would not stand 
in law. 

In an early case, in the State of Wash- 
ington, the custodian warehouseman hap- 
pened not to be a public warehouseman 
but merely a subsidiary corporation of 
the borrower organized for this single 
purpose. The Court declared: 

“A warehouse company which has no 
separate building of its own and does 
not store goods for the public, but mere- 
ly stores goods of another company in 
a room or shed on the premises of the 
latter company, the whole scheme being 
a device by which the bank is furnished 
negotiable warehouse receipts as collat- 
eral security for loans, can not be said 
to be engaged in ‘storing goods for 
profit,” and, therefore, is not a ‘ware- 
houseman’ as defined in the Uniform 
Act.” 

This decision, for a time, discouraged 
custodian warehousing. It has _ been, 
since that time, pretty generally over- 
ruled. Today even the Federal Reserve 
Bank has declared that the borrowing 
manufacturer may, if he desires, organ- 
ize a subsidiary warehouse company and 
own all the stock thereof and yet issue 
warehouse receipts that make acceptable 
collateral. 

This permission is, however, tightly 
circumscribed by the Federal Reserve 
Board with requirements that the sub- 
sidiary management shall be beyond in- 
fluence of the borrower; that, in a word, 
the custodian shall serve one and not 
two masters. 

Practical difficulties have been so 
many, and the unwillingness of the 
banks to trust this arrangement so 
great, that only in rare cases have such 
arrangements been approved or their 
paper accepted as collateral. 

The Federal Reserve Board has pub- 
lished a group of rulings for custodian 
warehousing. These may be found by 
interested persons in the Federal Re- 
serve Bulletin, issued by the Washington 
office of the Federal Rerserve Bank. 
This publication is available in any 
good public library, and, usually, a file is 
kept by every local bank that is a mem- 
ber of the Federal Reserve system. The 
publication is excellently indexed, so 
that the pertinent rulings may be readily 
located. 

Among other instructions to member 
banks, the Federal Reserve Board has 
said: 

“You are advised that if the premises 
in question are actually turned over to 
the lessee under a bona fide lease, the 
lessee being independent of the _ bor- 
rower, and having entire custody and 
control of the goods, there would seem 
to be no objection to the member bank 
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accepting drafts drawn against the se- 
curity of warehouse receipts issued by 
said lessee. It should, however, be ex- 
pressly understood and agreed that the 
borrower shall not have access to the 
premises except with the permission of 
the lessee and that he shall exercise no 
control of any sort over the _ goods, 
against which the warehouse receipts 
are issued.” 

It will be noted that loans, as thus au- 
thorized, on custodian receipts are care- 
fully hedged by the Reserve Board in 
the second sentence quoted in the fore- 
going. The reservation relates to pre- 
cisely the point that we have been stress- 
ing; namely, that the custodian and the 
owner shall not be one individual nor 
shall the custodian be under the control 
of the owner. 

The Federal Reserve Board’s rulings 
are rather famous for the brevity of 
their wording. Every sentence is meaty, 
but important. 

A re-reading, therefore, of the fore- 
going quotation will indicate, without 
question, that the Federal Reserve banks 
are instructed to be firm with custodian 
warehousemen, to the end that there 
shall be no uncertainty: the owner- 
borrower is to have no access to the 
goods while loans stand against them. 


One Notable Decision 


MONG the first cases that came be- 
Li fore the United States’ higher 
Courts is one that teems with interest 
to any warehouseman who is thinking of 
custodian warehousing. It arose in 1903 
or 1904. The full report covers many 
pages; it is known as the case of Bush 
v. Export Storage Co.; it is easily ac- 
cessible in Vol. 136 of the Federal Re- 
porter, beginning with page 918; this 
volume is in every Court room and in 
the office of any good attorney (or pro- 
curable through him). Warehousemen 
are recommended to read the pages in 
their entirety. 

In this case the manufacturer and bor- 
rower was a large manufacturer of rail- 
road cars and equipment. Contracts 
were with railroad companies; they in- 
volved large sums. The manufacturer 
was obliged to borrow heavily against 
raw materials and semi-completed work. 
A warehouseman, under the custodian 
principle, held the raw materials in a 
“warehouse,” issued receipts against the 
goods, and the manufacturer, on the 
basis of these receipts, borrowed of the 
banks, 

The “warehouse” was not a building, 
because the materials were iron and 
steel and lumber principally—materials 
of the sort to be stored in the open. For 
this purpose, therefore, a portion of the 
manufacturing premises was set aside, 
placed under sole control of the cus- 
todian, and denominated “warehouse.” 


There was no fence or enclosure 
around this “‘warehouse” to separate it 
from the premises occupied by the manu- 
facturing plant. Under the arrange- 
ment it was contemplated that the ware- 
house company would sufficiently mark 
the premises which were thus used for 
warehousing purposes by a system of 
placarding and sign-boarding. When- 
ever, in the course of the manufacturing 
processes, any material against which a 
warehouse receipt was outstanding was 
used elsewhere or stored close to other 
material, it was marked by distinct 
stakes, cards and tags. 

The United States Court, in reviewing 
this case on an appeal, declared: 

“In regard to such heavy and bulky 
material as iron and similar products 
used in a manufacturing establishment 
like the one in question, it would seem to 
be quite unreasonable to require that 
they should be stored or kept in a par- 
ticular kind of building or warehouse, 
such as would be necessary for storage 
of grain, meats and the like. Such re- 
quirement would render a warehousing 
system for such material and articles 
extremely difficult and expensive. In the 
absence of statutory requirement 
leased premises like these in question, 
sufficiently marked off by placards, 
stakes or otherwise, to indicate posses- 
sion, is valid in law as a warehouse lot 
or storage place, and such a place is 
suitable and appropriate to heavy and 
bulky material of the kind in question 

9? 

It appeared, in this instance, that all 
went well for a long time. Then the 
manufacturing corporation became hard 
pressed. The custodian tried to serve 
two masters. He discovered what has 
been called a “common law of Nature,” 
and which “time will never change.” 
That law is: “Superiors rule their in- 
feriors.” 

Until that time, material in the “ware- 
house” had been untouched. It remained 
“where and as” the receipt stated it 
would be. But, under pressure, the man- 
ufacturing company withdrew from the 
“warehouse” premises material for which 
receipts were outstanding and against 
which borrowing had been done. Arti- 
ficially it thus bolstered its credit. 


The contending counsel made this 
statement before the Court: 


“Had that ‘paper system’ been their 
actual system ... there would not be 
before this Court for adjudication... 
more than a million dollars of general 
creditors . . The fraud of the ‘actual 
system’ alone made possible the false 
credit obtained by the bankrupt manu- 
facturer.” 

It was not disputed that such a ware- 
housing system would be good if it had 
been properly and carefully maintained. 
The objection was that the system—in 


its essential details calculated to furnish 
ample safeguards and to give notice of 
the real condition of ownership that at 
any time existed—was disregarded. It 
was contemplated that the system of 
placarding and tagging, together with 
the office records kept by the warehouse 
custodian, would be such that any per- 
son interested to inquire with reasonable 
diligence and intelligence could ascer- 
tain the facts. The whole scheme was 
utterly frustrated, however, when the 
custodian tried the impossible feat of 
serving two masters. 

For the warehouseman much is hid- 
den in that phrase “together with office 
records kept by the warehouse custo- 
dian.” It occurs repeatedly in the Court 
records. It is overflowing with hints on 
custodian warehousing methods and pit- 
falls. 

The warehouseman should also bor- 
row from his attorney another volume 
of the Federal Reporter—the one num- 
bered 156. Turn to page 600, and the 
many that follow in discussing the case 
of Philadelphia Warehouse Co. v. Win- 
chester et al., which arose about the year 
1903. 

From that case, which deals with steel 
and similar products, we shall give a 
few quotations—enough, we hope, to 
whet the reader’s appetite for the whole 
decision. 

The Court—a United States tribunal, 
at that—lays down these principles: 

“If reasonable precautions were adopt- 
ed by the warehouse company to secure 
third persons from deception or mis- 
takes as to what property was pledged 

“The system of ‘field’ storage under 
which the warehouse company conducts 
its business has much to commend it, if 
care be taken not to mislead the public. 
It is both convenient and economical. It 
is productive of the welfare of manu- 
facturing and _ other’ industries. It 
avoids all necessity for unreasonable 
moving from place to place of heavy and 
bulky material. Sound industrial policy 
requires that when conducted with rea- 
sonable safeguards for the public, it 
should be encouraged and not discoun- 
tenanced.”’ 

The Court’s syllabus has this to say 
about “notice” of the warehouseman’s 
custodianship: 

“Due and reasonable care should be 
observed by a warehouseman to nega- 
tive the existence of ostensible owner- 
ship in the manufacturer, and to this 
«nd such means should be resorted to as 
fairly to inform or put third persons on 
inquiry; but the common-law practice of 
pledge does not require the adoption of 
such means to give notice to the public 
as absolutely to insure to all persons 
dealing with the manufacturer’s knowl- 
edge of the existence of the pledge, nor 
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should it be so strained as to shock rea- 
son and negative in large measure the 
validity of pledges fairly made for the 
accomplishment of useful ends in exten- 
sive industrial operations.” 


Differs from Merchandise Warehousing 


— quotations from Court deci- 
sions and from rulings of the Federai 
Reserve Board hint some of the diffi- 
culties of custodian warehousing. They 
“hint” but they are yet far from por- 
traying all of the “picture.” 

The fault is that when we think of 
custodian warehousing we do not always 
stop to think the thing through to the 
end. 

It would seem, at first thought, that 
the warehouseman would send a custo- 
dian to the manufacturer’s premises to 
take charge of the portion turned over 
under lease, that the warehouseman 
would have no investment of capital for 
buildings or equipment, that he would 
make a monthly charge for the services, 
and that the total revenue from this 
billing would be clear gain. 

Too much of our custodian warehous- 
ing has been done on this supposition. 
Where so done, losses are inevitable. 

Custodian warehousing is as widely 
different from merchandise warehousing 
as cold storage warehousing is from fur- 
niture storage. It has nothing to do 
with operating a truck or unloading 
freight. 

Custodian warehousing is the creating 
of a collateral that banks will accept. It 
is more insurance than stevedoring; the 
custodian warehouseman is dealing in 
credits. The biggest thing he has to 
handle is the reputation of his own com- 
pany; and the biggest task before him 
is to insure the honesty of the custo- 
dians he places over the goods. 

A warehouseman, therefore, will get 
nowhere with custodian warehousing un- 
til he makes of it a separate business. 
Until he does learn to operate this de- 
partment as a business by itself, he is 
facing sure losses. 

Think, for a moment, of the condi- 
tions. The building belongs to the man- 
ufacturer, who merely leases it to the 
warehouseman for a definite purpose. 
The goods in that building belong to the 
same manufacturer, who sets them aside 
for the sole purpose of borrowing. The 
manufacturer continues to think of the 
building as his and the goods as his: 
it is only the warehouseman of experi- 
ence who can show him the difference 
and continue to keep that difference in 
his mind. The manufacturer thinks of 
the custodian as his employee, not the 
employee of the warehouseman. The 
custodian is, accordingly, subjected to 
everyday pressure to do things and per- 
mit things contrary to the warehouse- 
man’s instructions. 


This situation is all the worse, in 
scores of instances, for the reason that 
the custodian is often an employee of 
the manufacturer, temporarily taken 
over by the warehouseman as custodian 
because of his intimate knowledge of the 
goods in store; the employee knows that 
the custodian warehouse will continue 
actively in operation for only a few 
months; at the end of that period he 
will again be on the manufacturer’s pay- 
roll. 

From this condition, and similar cir- 
cumstances, the plight of the custodian 
is apparent. He is in the difficult posi- 
tion of having two masters. If he does 
wrong in the least particular one of the 
two masters gets all the gain while the 
other pays all the costs. 

It is the warehouseman who stands 
the loss because the warehouseman has 
gone bond for his conduct. 


The custodian warehouseman, in his 
receipt, guarantees to the bank that 


loans the money that the goods are as 
represented, where represented to be, 
and that they will remain unchanged in 
quantity and wichout tampering as to 
quality and condition. 

The receipt, for this type of warehous- 
ing, is “nothing more nor less than an 
insurance policy.” Those are the words 
of one experienced warehouseman, and 
they well picture the facts. 

One-fourth of one per cent per month 
of the loans outstanding against the 
warehoused goods does not look so 
profitable to the warehouscman when he 
contemplates the losses that may fol- 
low. Read—if you have not done so al- 
ready—the two cases already mentioned 
as given in the Federal Reporter, to see 
what happens. 

“No man can serve two masters’— 
and that has a very direct bearing on 
custodian warehousing. 

The whole situation is the reverse of 
ordinary warehousing. 

In the public warehouse, the ware- 
houseman is supreme. The owner of 
the goods can get through the door only 
when accompanied by warehouse em- 
ployees; goods enter and go out only on 
written orders; every procedure is under 
the warehouseman’s eye. At night all is 
closed tight. 

But with custodian warehousing, the 
warehouseman has a single employee 
representing him somewhere at a dis- 
tance from the warehouse; all about that 
custodian, the manufacturer’s name is 
supreme: the manufacturer’s employees 
come and go within the leased premises, 
bringing in or taking out lots of goods, 
packing and labeling, reconditioning and 
testing, handling the goods every day 
for perfectly legitimate purposes. At 
night, the custodian alone faces un- 
known efforts to remove or tamper with 
the goods. 


Look Well Before Trving 


TP. HE preceding paragraphs suggest a 

few of the difficulties. In addition to 
them, the matter of record-keeping 
differs from ordinary warehouse prac- 
tices. 

First, responsibility is to the banks 
that have made loans and to the in- 
surance companies who have protected 
the goods against disaster. 

The manufacturer stands third in im- 
portance to these two parties: a situation 
again unlike that of ordinary merchan- 
dise in public store. 


Other practical problems we_= shall 
have to leave to the warehouseman’s 
imagination. Those who have succeeded 


warehousing have faced 
these problems. They have solved them. 
Their method of that solution is their 
“experience,” which has become the most 
valuable part of their success. Others 
will face similar problems, and, to large 
extent, will acquire “experience” from 
their attempts to take on custodian ac- 
counts without anticipating all the pit- 
falls. 

One general rule should not be over- 
looked. It is bluntly but adequately put 
by one man, who said to me: 

“The first thing to do is to spend §$2,- 
000 or $3,000 to have a good attorney 
prepare the set-up.” 

Laws of the States differ. The bail- 
ment of custodian warehousing is so un- 
like that of the Uniform Receipts Act 
that the warehouseman must prepare 
himself on the legal side—leasing the 
premises, covenanting with the manu- 
facturer and with the bankers and with 
the insurance companies, making the 
right contract with the custodian, pre- 
paring precisely the proper “forms” for 
inspection of the goods, receiving and 
withdrawal notifications, “work  per- 
mits,” stack records and stock records, 
receipt forms, ete. 


in custodian 


Do not make the mistake—as many 
have—of believing that the ordinary 
“forms” of the merchandise warehouse 


will fit the new needs. They will not. 
To use them is inviting losses for a cer- 
tainty—as a part of the essential differ- 
ence of custodian warehousing from 
ordinary storage. 

Custodian warehousing—and this is 
the essence of the whole matter—is not 
“warehousing” at all. It is credit in- 
surance. 

The purpose is not to store the goods. 
The manufacturer could do that for 
himself; he does, as a matter of fact, all 
the handling of the goods at his own ex- 
pense; he provides the building and the 
equipment: all the investment is his to 
finance. 

The warehouseman does none of the 
usual things of a public warehouse, ex- 
cept to guarantee some other person’s 
integrity. 
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“Except to guarantee” is a heavy obli- 
gation. 

Before leaping into the alluring busi- 
ness of custodian warehousing, look well 
to the legal questions. Do that “look- 
ing” through a competent attorney. He 
will “brief” for you a score, possibly a 
hundred, Court decisions that will be 
fully as interesting reading as the two 
to which reference has already been 
made. 


Sound Economically 


USTODIAN warehousing is sound 
economically. The Courts have re- 
peatedly so decided. The highest bank- 
ing authority in this country approves 
custodian warehouse receipts without 
hesitation. Manufacturers, who have 
learned their use, can cut down interest 
rates from 7 to 5 per cent and borrow all 
they need readily. 
But this fact must ever be borne in 


I. C. C. MOTOR SURVEY 


mind: both the Courts and the banks 
hedge their approval with rigid restric- 
tions. All these relate to the fiedlity of 
the bailment and the validity of the 
pledge—which phrases, in plain words, 
mean that the warehouseman insures 
that the goods are what he says they 
are and that they remain in like condi- 
tion. The warehouseman guarantees 
this. In that guarantee he intrusts 
everything to the reliability of the man 
whom. he selects as custodian—-the 
warehouseman’s' reputation and _ his 
profit-and-loss account are endangered 
if that custodian for one day (or one 
night) forgets that he is working for 
the warehouseman and not for the manu- 
facturer. 

“No man can serve two masters.” 

Custodian warehousing has grown 
prodigiously of late years. It is one of 
those phases of warehousing that has 
barely been scratched. It is so sound 
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economically, and it is so convenient 
when rightly managed, that it will grow 
fast and much. 

Warehousemen owe it to themselves 
to look well before they leap, remember- 
ing that “not all that glitters is gold” 
even if the fees do look like “easy 
money.” 

More than their individual risks, how- 
ever, is the risk to the whole industry. 
For, if custodian warehouse receipts 
ever fall into bad standing with the 
banks, all warehouse receipts will suf- 
fer. 

Warehousemen may make a distinc- 
tion between “custodian” and “ordinary” 
warehouse receipts, but this is more than 
the public will do, or the bankers. 

If “custodian” receipts entail losses 
and law suits—no matter whether the 
bank pays or the luckless warehouse- 
man—all warehouse receipts will be 
looked upon as dangerous collateral. 


Further I. C. C. Survey of Motor Transport by Truck 
and Bus as Adjuncts of Railroads 


Pe Interstate Commerce Commission 
on March 7 made public a statistical 
summary of the answers made by rail- 
ways of Classes II and III and electric 
railways to questionnaires sent out by 
the Commission in connection with its 
investigation of motor truck and motor 
bus operation, Docket 18300. 

In a prefatory statement to the re- 
port on motor bus situation as it relates 
to Classes II and III and the electric 
railways, the Commission said: 

“On May 21, 1926, the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission entered upon an in- 
vestigation, on its own motion, into and 
concerning the general question of the 
operation of motor buses and motor 
trucks by, er in connection or competi- 
tion with, common carriers subject to 
the interstate commerce act. All com- 
mon carriers subject to the said act were 
made respondents to the proceedings and 
were required to furnish to the Com- 
mission certain information called for 
in a questionnaire. 

“Returns were received in time for in- 
clusion in the summaries from 377 out of 
635 steam railways of Classes II and 
III, and 118 out of 260 electric railways. 

“A statistical summary of the returns 
of Class I steam railways was made pub- 
lic on December 23, 1926*. 

“As in the case of Class I railways, 
the returns of Classes II and III rail- 
ways, and electric lines were more or 
less incomplete, owing to the inability of 
some respondents to obtain detailed in- 
formation. 

“Tt should be observed that the state- 
ments here presented are merely sum- 
of Dis- 


*See page 39 of February issue 
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maries of the returns of the several re- 
spondent railways, and duplications re- 
specting both the number of vehicles and 
the route mileage necessarily exist. It 
should also be noted that the route mile- 
age shown does not represent highway 
mileage in the same sense that railway 
mileage is reported, because the route 
mileage is repeated where two or more 
respondents reported the same bus or 
truck line. The elimination of duplica- 
tions would necessitate a most exhaus- 
tive and detailed study of highway maps, 
which are not always procurable, .and 
often are not up to date.” 


Recapitulations 


Following are the recapitulations, as 
to motor trucks, given in the I. C. C. re- 
port, which are followed by more de- 
tailed statistics by regions: 


Motor Truck Operation, Classes II and III 


Railways; Motor Trucks Owned _ by 
Respondents: 

Region No. 

ee ee ee ee 1 


PPP ETT ETT T OCCT TC TCO ee 
Central Eastern 
Pocahontas 
Southern 
Northwestern 
Central Western 
Southwestern 
Total 


No motor trucks were reported as owned 
by subsidiaries. 


be 6G O88 COR eS CeCe 6 Oe 8 2 6 Oe OC 

i.e Oe BO O66 26 OE OO he 8 8s O88 OC Oe 
eee etc eoere eee Lee ee ee Ae ee oe ee 
Oeeeaeeena tear eee eee eee ee 
6. 0-6 6a 2 SS SO 2 O50 0 6 2 2 OOO 2 


eeeseneeaeseseenee@ege0e deed e e008 6 0 6 8 


Motor Trucks Operated; All Regions in 
Terminal Service: 


Operated by: Inter. Intra. **Com. 
| ee eeeeee 1 _ 
MeubeiGgiarieS .cccccecs — 

Motor transport com- 
panies and individuals ... 11 2 
I hd hte a tel ai i 12 2 
In Line Service: 


Respondents 
Subsidiaries 


bo: 


Operated by: Inter. Intra. **Com- 


Motor transport com- 
panies and individuals 56 250 259 
I 26k ee Merle a ahh. ied 36 252 259 
Truck Route 
Mileage: Miles Miles Miles 
Le fae oe be St ig 
BUGUGITIOCS 6 cccccvcce on 11 
Motor transport com- 
panies and individuals 978 6,057 2,099 
NE Sab ews oe % 6 978 6,068 2,099 


**¥-C'ommon’ as used in this statement 
means figures reported were not separated 
as between interstate and intrastate. 


The summary continues: 


Operation of Motor Trucks 


“Motor Trucks Operated by Respond- 
ents: Respondents in the Great Lakes, 
Central Eastern, Pocahontas, Southern, 
Northwestern, Central Western and 
Southwestern regions are not engaged 
in the operation of motor trucks in ter- 
minal or line service. In the New Eng- 
land region, one motor truck was re- 
ported by the Bristol Railroad as being 
operated by it in terminal service. 

“Motor Trucks Operated by Subsidi- 
aries: The subsidiaries of respondents 
in the New England, Great Lakes, Cen- 
tral Eastern, Pocahontas, Southern, 
Northwestern and Southwestern regions 
are not engaged in the operation of mo- 
tor trucks in terminal or line service. In 
the Central Western region, two motor 
trucks were reported by the San Joaquin 
& Eastern as being operated by it in line 
service, with a bus route mileage of 11 
miles. 

“Motor Trucks Operated by Motor 
Transport Companies and Individuals: 
Respondents in the Pocahontas region 
did not report any motor trucks as being 
operated by motor transport companies 
or individuals in terminal or line serv- 
ice,” 
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Operation of Massachusetts Compulsory 


Automobile Liability Insurance Law 


An Analysis After Ten Weeks of Functioning of New Statute 


N twenty-four States this year bills have been pre- 
sented designed to compel automobile drivers to 
One State, Massachusetts, 


passed such a bill last year and its law went into effect 


carry liability insurance. 


on Jan. 1. 


Since then all eyes have been focussed on the Bay 
For about three months now it has been func- 
tioning as the compulsory liability insurance proving 
Clearly it is too early to procure sufficient 


State. 


grounds. 


IRST, motor vehicle registrations in 
Massachusetts for the first six weeks 
of 1927 were considerably behind regis- 
trations during the same period last 


year. 
Second, no great popular’ outcry 
against payment of the_ insurance 


charges has come from the average 
motorist, however, so far as can be 
determined. The average owner seems 
to be quietly paying his premium 
charges, taking out his insurance, ob- 
taining his license plates, and silently 
praying that no new laws will force him 
to hand out more money next year for 
the privilege of using his automobile. 

Third, an already sluggish used car 
market has not been helped any by the 
added burden of insurance premiums, 
which are the same on the cheap used 
car as on its new brother of similar 
size, f.0.b price and operating base. 

Fourth, insurance companies are say- 
ing little and are working their actu- 
aries overtime on rate studies, as the 
rates may be changed next year after 
the insurance companies have had a bet- 
ter chance to figure accurate rates from 
a year’s experience. The rates can be 
changed, however, only with the permis- 
sion of the Insurance Commissioner or 
by the Supreme Court. 

Fifth, the insurance companies are 
being compelled to take good risks with 
bad, at rates lower than those at which 
they previously took only good risks; 
their clerical work is vastly increased, 
and they are not at all confident that 
the greatly increased volume which they 
are getting will result in any similar in- 
crease in profit. State insurance, more- 


By NORMAN G. SHIDLE, 


Editor of Automotive Industries 








Same Law Threatened in 
Other States 


AREHOUSEMEN are keeping 

one eye on Massachusetts, to 
see how the Bay State’s compul- 
sory automobile liability insurance 
law is working out, and the other 
eye on the twenty-three other 
States where similar legislation 
has been introduced. 

According to the latest records 
of the Motor Vehicle Conference 
Committee, compulsory liability 
insurance bills have been intro- 
duced thus far in Alabama, Cali- 
fornia, Connecticut, Idaho, Illinois, 
Indiana, Iowa, Maryland, Massa- 
chusetts (proposed revisions of 
present law), Minnesota, Montana, 
Nebraska, New Hampshire, New 
Jersey, New York, North Caro- 
lina, Ohio, Oregon, Pennsylvania, 
Rhode Island, Tennessee, Utah, 
West Virginia and Wisconsin. 








over, always looms ominously in the 
offing, although expert opinion seems to 
be that the chance of State insurance in 
Massachusetts is not very great for 
some years to come, despite current agi- 
tation from some quarters for such pro- 
vision. ie 
Sixth, the most dissatisfied parties to 
the new law are the truck fleet owners 
and taxicab operators, the latter par- 
ticularly feeling that they have had a 


data upon which to base even preliminary conclusions 
as to the ultimate benefits or disadvantages of the ex- 
periment, but the best information available from the 
welter of conflicting opinion now emanating from there 
seems to indicate a few facts as oustanding, some of them 
the results of a compulsory automobile law per se and 
others due to the peculiar provisions of the Massa- 
chusetts law in particular. 
Among these facts are the following: 


raw deal. Truck fleet operators, most 
of whom carried insurance previously, 
but at “fleet rates,” now must pay just 
as much per vehicle as the man who 
insures only one truck; thus most of 
them are getting the same thing as they 
had before, but are paying about twice 
as much for it. 

Seventh, operators of busses and of 
trucks between fixed tremini on regu- 
lar schedules are little concerned with 
the new law, as it does not affect 
“motor vehicles operating as common 
carriers along a fixed route, stopping 
to take on and discharge passengers, 
such as a railroad.” 


Some Vehicles Withdrawn 


‘| BE reduction in motor vehicle regis- 

trations probably has been brought 
about by a combination of factors. <A 
provision in the Massachusetts law 
makes it possible to get a reduction in 
insurance rates when the car is operated 
only between April 1 and Dec. 31. This 
provision, it is thought by competent 
observers, is chiefly responsible for the 
retardation in registrations noticeable 
thus far this year. After April 1, it is 
thought, another registration peak will 
occur, similar to the single one which 
previously had been built up only in 
January of each year. 

That a certain number of cars have 
been taken from the road as a result 
of the new law which otherwise would 
be in operation, however, cannot be de- 
nied. Opinions differ as to whether or 
not this number is of any considerable 
magnitude, and probably the mid-year 
registration totals will provide the first 
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reasonably accurate determination of 
this point. One Massachusetts observer 
says: “The law may drive a few hun- 
dred cars off the roads, but these for 
the most part will be $25 flivvers and 
wrecks rescued from the junk piles.” 
Others, however, are inclined to believe 
that the number may mount to the thou- 
sands instead of the hundreds. 

The taxicab companies and the truck 
fleet operators undoubtedly are having 
a difficult time of it under the new law. 

As for the truck fleet operators, their 
insurance rates have been increased by 
compulsory insurance. As noted previ- 
ously, before the new law went into 
effect, they were able to obtain “fleet 
rates.” Now they must pay just as 
much as the man who insures only one 
truck. Furthermore, their new rate is 
much higher than it was last year, even 
for individual trucks. Inasmuch as most 
truck owners have always carried lia- 
bility insurance, they are paying twice 
as much now and getting only what they 
got before. While many of these fleet 
operators favor compulsory insurance in 
principle, they are unanimous in the be- 
lief that they have been made to suffer 
from what they believe to be unjust 
rates. 

So far few trucking concerns have had 
to increase their haulage rates, but many 
fleet operators feel that they will have 
to do so if they are to make any money 
this year. 

Bus owners are not affected by com- 
pulsory insurance, as they have long had 
to furnish security in compliance with 
laws regulating public utilities and in- 
terstate commerce. They fall in the 
same class as street cars. 

The first six weeks of the new Massa- 
chusetts law have proved that few per- 
sons will be deprived of the use of their 
automobiles because of inability to se- 
cure insurance. The law provides for 
motorists who are refused insurance by 
permitting them to take their cases to 
a Board of Appeals composed of the 
registrar of motor vehicles, the Com- 
missioner of Insurance, and an assistant 
attorney-general. This board has not 
been as busy as it was thought it would 
be. 

The insurance companies have taken 
the bad risks with the good, inasmuch 
as they have had no way of telling 
whether a man was a good risk or a 
bad one. If he had been a particularly 
reckless driver, he would have had his 
license revoked by the State, anyhow, 
and wouldn’t have bothered to take out 
insurance. 

In one case the board ruled against 
an insurance company which had re- 
fused to insure an auto renting com- 
pany because they “didn’t want the 
business.” The insurance company con- 
tended that other companies wanted this 
class of business, and that inasmuch as 
they didn’t want it, it should be given 
to those firms desiring it. The board 
ruled, however, that this wasn’t suffi- 
cient reason for refusing the applicant 
coverage, and ordered the insurance 
company to issue a policy to the auto 
renting company. 

In most cases scheduled for hearing 


before the Board of Appeals the peti- 
tioners have succeeded in securing cov- 
erage from some other company before 
their case has been called. For this rea- 
son the board has not been very busy 
and has heard only a few cases. 


Legislative Angle Peculiar 
HE legislative angle of the compul- 
sory insurance law is a peculiar one. 
Here the prophets have taken a licking. 
All along it has been predicted that the 








‘“There-Ought-To-Be-a- 
Law” Hysteria 
( \OMPULSORY automobile lia- 
y 


bility insurance is opposed by 
the automotive industry through 
the Motor Vehicle Conference 
Committee and through various 
individual automotive organiza- 
tions. 

Generally speaking, the insur- 
ance companies of the country op- 
pose it, despite the fact that a law 
such as that passed in Massachu- 
setts will bring them many thou- 
sands of dollars’ worth of new 
business. 

The sentiment of the public at 
large is difficult to gage, of course, 
but many private citizens are 
known to favor such legislation on 
sentimental grounds, sometimes 
without being able to see or state 
clearly just how such a law prac- 
tically will achieve all the ends 
expected of it. 

With characteristic vigor and 
clarity, representatives of the au- 
tomotive industry are trying to 
megaphone facts and logical argu- 
ments on the subject in the hope 
of minimizing at least some of 
the “there-ought-to-be-a-law” hys- 
teria which threatens to arise in 
a few parts of the country this 
year. 








legislators would wrestle with amend- 
ments to the new law during their pres- 
ent session. It was also thought that 
State insurance would inject itself very 
seriously into the scene in the State 
House. Several bills advocating State 
insurance have already gone down to 
defeat in committee, and other bills of 
a similar nature are also expected to 
be killed in committee. It is extremely 
doubtful that the floor of either the 
Massachusetts House or the Senate will 
debate State insurance in this session. 

“Let’s give compulsory insurance a 
chance,” one legislator from Boston said 
in conversation the other day. “I think 
it’s a good law. It has certain imper- 
fections, undoubtedly, but it will have 
to have these removed in time. Let the 
law remain as it is for at least a year. 
By that time we will have something 
to go by.” 

This seems to be the feeling of the 
Legislature. State insurance seems at 
this time to be nothing more than a re- 
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mote possibility. The rates are now 
fixed by the State, and this is felt to be 
sufficiently far enough for the State to 
go for the present, at least. Some legis- 
lators favor State insurance, but their 
favor is believed by some to be more in 
the nature of a gesture than any thing 
else. One amendment to the law which 
received serious consideration by the in- 
surance committee of the Legislature 
was the bill introduced by a Quincy rep- 
resentative to have a uniform rate for 
the entire State. 

The new law is popularly termed the 
compulsory automobile insurance law. 
As a matter of fact, it expressly pro- 
vides for the taking out of a surety bond 
or the depositing of cash or securities 
with the State in case a motorist does 
not want insurance. However, the rates 
for surety bonds are the same as the 
rates for insurance policies, and as a 
surety bond is only a guarantee that 
judgments against the bondholder for 
injuries his automobile causes will be 
paid, few persons, if any, have chosen 
this method of complying with the law. 
The surety company has a right of 
action against the bondholder for any 
money it is forced to pay out on his 
account. In like manner, it does not pay 
the motorist to deposit money with the 
State. Any judgments against him for 
injuries or deaths his machine causes 
will come out of this fund. Further- 
more, the fund must be reimbursed if 
it is depleted by such payments. Never- 
theless, some five or six persons have 
made cash deposits with the State. 

Even the poorer motorsts can obtain 
their insurance policies through the op- 
eration of a number of automobile in- 
surance finance companies which have 
sprung up in the past four months. 
These companies finance the purchase of 
an insurance policy in much the same 
manner as their counterparts, the auto- 
mobile finance companies, finance the 
purchase of an automobile. They have 
been doing a good business and have 
been the means of many persons obtain- 
ing insurance who would never have 
been able to do so if they had been 
forced to pay for it in a lump sum. 

To the Legislatures of twenty-three 
other States that are considering the 
passage this year of laws similar to the 
Massachusetts measure, the automotive 
industry is urging thorough considera- 
tion of all conditions before definite 
action be taken and postponement of 
definite action of any kind at least until 
the results of the Massachusetts experi- 
ment are in. It is pointing out the vari- 
ous strong arguments against compul- 
sory automobile liability insurance now 
so well known to most executives who 
have studied the problem in the past 
few years. Its position in general is 
pretty well expressed in the following 
excerpt from a statement issued recent- 
ly by the National Automobile Chamber 
of Commerce: 

“The National Automobile Chamber 
of Commerce is squarely opposed to 
compulsory liability insurance, and has 
been for the past several years. The 
reasons why it opposes this insurance 
are many. 
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“Compulsory insurance will not reduce 
the number of accidents for the reason 
that nobody is going to be careful just 
because he carries a policy of insurance. 
There is much more reason to believe 
that the operator will be more careless 
because he knows he is insured, and that 
he personally will not be responsible for 
any monetary damages. 

“Another very important argument 
against compulsory insurance is that 
there are no facts or statistics in exist- 
ence which show the total amount of 
uncompensated losses due to motor vehi- 
cle accidents. 

“In the absence of such figures show- 
ing the amount of uncompensated losses, 
due to motor vehicle accidents in any 
one State in the United States, it would 
be unfair for the States to impose an 
extra burden on the motorists in the 
form of compulsory insurance to cover 
an amount of uncompensated damages, 
which, when actually ascertained, might 
be comparatively small. 

“Compulsory liability insurance will 
increase the cost of motor vehicle op- 
eration; will act as a great hardship on 
many thousands, and this is particularly 
true of the farmer-owner. The reason 
for this, of course, is that there is less 
congestion in the agricultural districts. 
The owners of motor vehicles in the 
United States are already paying $750,- 
000,000 in the form of taxes which is 
expended for State and local highways. 
If the cost of compulsory insurance is 
added to this, it will make the motor- 
ists of the United States pay a sum 
approximately amounting to $1,005,- 
000,000 for the privilege of operating 
motor vehicles over the highways. 

“In fact, many persons may be de- 
prived of the use of motor vehicles be- 
cause of this added burden. Compulsory 
insurance will particularly affect the 
great body of owners represented by the 
farmers, and those depending on agri- 
cultural pursuits for their livelihood.” 

And there, for the present, it would 
seem, the case rests. Compulsory in- 
surance is bound to be a major legisla- 
tive consideration in the next nine 
months, and further developments will 
be watched carefully from every part 
of the industry. 


N. A. C. C. Opposition 


A MEANWHILE the National Auto- 
i mobile Chamber of Commerce has 
issued, in New York, a bulletin urging 
the trade and the public to oppose the 
compulsory automobile liability insur- 
ance bills which have been introduced 
in various State Legislatures. Among 
the reasons advanced by the Chamber 
are these: 

1. Compulsory insurance creates an 
accident hazard among the irresponsible 
because it would remove the present fear 
of financial loss which tends to hold the 
reckless in check. 

2. No evidence exists to show the 
total amount of uncompensated losses 
due to motor vehicle accidents. The 
great majority are being penalized to 
carry the burden of cases, the number 
and extent of which are not known. 

3. A cost of $30 per car to handle the 
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burden, which will be the charge if the 
plan is fully operative, is probably ex- 
cessive and should not be imposed until 
there are more facts. 

4. It adds an extra burden on trans- 
portation. 

5. It gives undue power to bureau- 
cracy, which is justifiable only in case 
of criminal offense. 

6. It is an added cost on rural trans- 
portation. 


May Kill Massachusetts Act 


A CCORDING to reports from Boston, 

serious effort will be made in Massa- 
chusetts to remove the present compul- 
sory insurance law from the statutes 
and replace it with an Act empowering 
the State to create a fund from which 
to pay for any civil liability incurred 
by any motor vehicle operator in the 
operation of the vehicle. The owner 
would be protected in any part of the 
United States or Canada during the 
year of registration. 

The fund would be created by assess- 
ing each motor vehicle owner $10, the 
assessment to be the same without re- 
gard to the type of vehicle, except that 
taxicabs and buses would pay $50 each. 
The assessment would be uniform 
throughout the State, and no motor 
vehicle would be licensed to operate un- 
less the insurance fee should have been 
paid. 

Administration of the fund would be 
under control of the State Registrar of 
Motor Vehicles, costs and expenses to 
be paid from the fund. The registrar 
would have the authority to increase or 
reduce the amount of the fee so that 
insurance under the law would be fur- 
nished at cost. Limits are fixed as to 
the extent of liability to any one person 
in any one accident, and each payment 
of liability would be preceded by a for- 
mal action at law. The motor vehicle 
owner is charged with defense of the 
action and the plantiff is charged with 
paying double the cost of Court to the 
defendant should his action fail. The 
law would take effect as of Jan. 1, 1928, 
and would specifically repeal the com- 
pulsory insurance law. 

Passage of the law will be urged by 
the National Association for State Auto 
Insurance, an organization’ recently 
formed in Boston to unite all car own- 
ers behind the project. The associa- 
tion cites that a State fund of more 
than $8,000,000 annually would be cre- 
ated under the law—more than enough 
to satisfy all judgments and leave a 


surplus. 
The present law was asserted to be 
unfair, unreasonable and _ discrimina- 


tory in a statement by J. J. Murphy, 
speaking on behalf of the proposed law 
before the joint judiciary committee of 
the Massachusetts Legislature. He em- 
phasized his statement’ by singling out 
provisions of the law such as where 
owners of larger cars with modern 
brake equipment and improved engines 
are assessed more than owners of cars 
with less efficient brakes and engines. 
Accident statistics were cited by Mr. 
Murphy to show that higher fees 
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charged in certain localities or against 


specified types of vehicles were un- 
warranted. 
Extreme rates on trucks and buses 


he charged as susceptible to question 
as to whether they had not been estab- 
lished to lessen the ability of these car- 
riers to compete with railroads. 

The initiation of this action in Massa- 
chusetts gives force to the appeal of 
the National Automobile Chamber of 
Commerce and other automotive bodies, 
that other States refrain from adoption 
of compulsory insurance laws until the 
success of the law in Massachusetts has 
been demonstrated. 


Bills providing for compulsory auto- 
mobile insurance drew the fire of repre- 
sentatives of the automobile and motor 
truck associations, automobile dealers 
and even some representatives of insur- 
ance companies at a hearing before the 
New York State Senate and Assembly 
internal affairs committee at Albany on 
March 2. 

At the close of the hearing it was the 
general opinion of committee members 
of both branches of the Legislature that 
all the compulsory insurance measures 
would be defeated at the present ses- 
sion—in fact that virtually all of them 
would be killed by the committee, 
which at the hearing heard arguments 
for and against ninety-tow motor vehi- 
cle measures. 

William F. Sanders, representing the 
Insurance Federation, said that while 
insurance companies were always anxi- 
ous to increase their business, they did 
not believe the bills in their present form 
should be passed. 


The Ohio Legislature recently voted 
down in committee the proposal for 
compulsory automobile insurance in that 
State. 


New Beverly Hills Firm 

The Beverly Hills Transfer & Stor- 
age Co. has been organized in the Cali- 
fornia town of that name and has estab- 
lished offices at 1342 Santa Monica Boule- 
vard. For the present floor space has 
been leased in a fireproof building, but 
it is planned eventually to put up a 
warehouse. F. F. Morston and asso- 
ciates are behind the enterprise, with 
Mr. Morston as the company’s secretary. 


Rochester, N. Y., Blaze 


Fire on the night of Jan. 24 wrecked 
a brick warehouse of the Upton Cold 
Storage Co., Rochester, N. Y. Esti- 
mates of the loss ranged from $300,000 
to $500,000. The flames continued for 
hours, and a fire chief was injured and 


more than thirty firemen were over- 
come. 
The Department of Agriculture’s 


Bulletin No. 1448 is “Picking Maturity 
of Apples in Relation to Storage.” 
Copies may be obtained, at 5 cents each, 
by addressing the Superintendent of 
Documents, Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C. 
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New Business 
for Warehouses 





VERY time you tinker with your automobile 
K you get grease on your hands. Water, as you 
know without trying it, will not wash it off. 
But you do hunt around for “some old rag,” or a dis- 
reputable towel; and, finding it, you remove the 
smear. You use the same weapon to wash off the 
grease from the cushion of the seat, or from the pol- 
ished top of the cowl. 

What you require to clean your hands and your car 
of grease—an old rag—is the basis of an important 
but a little-known industry in this country. To sup- 
ply “wiping rags’ for mechanics is a business that 
runs into millions, although not recognized or appre- 
ciated by the ordinary citizen. 

Changes have come into the “wiping rag’”’ industry 
within three or four years. These changes are fun- 
damental. They are upsetting that whole industry. 
They are, moreover, of such a nature that the 
public commercial warehouses are being utilized 


What the Product Is 


ECHANICS always have used 
“wiping rags” or “cotton 
waste” for the removal of grease. 
They use these materials on their 
hands as does the individual owner of 


came from the cotton mills in the 
form of “cotton waste.” 
was baled by the cotton mills; for 
machine shops and boiler rooms it has 
long been the accepted commercial 
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“Wiping Rags” Storage Offers a 
Field for Cultivation 


for distribution of the product, as never before. 

Only a few warehousemen have had these changes 
brought to their attention, but they are not in this 
respect seriously at fault for the reason that very few 
men outside the “wiping rag” industry know what 
has happened. 

Many warehouses are storing the goods without 
sensing the volume of new business that lies in this 
little-known field. 

Warehousemen owe it to themselves, however, to 
know what is happening. “Wiping rags” and “cot- 
ton waste,” but more especially the first of these two, 
are moving through public warehouses. The alert 
warehouseman wants this business. If he is too busy 
to go after it, or if he thinks it not important enough 
to take the time to develop these new accounts, he 
should, nevertheless, know enough to recognize this 
sort of business when it is offered to him and to do 
intelligently what he can to secure it. 


houses, oil-well supply houses, ma- 
chinery dealers, hardware stores, and 
the like. They buy “cotton waste” as 
they purchase tools and hardware sup- 
plies, it being handled by the same 
type of dealers. 


The change has come with the au- 


This product 





an automobile. More, hundreds of 





times more, do they use the same ma- 


terials to wipe clean their tools or JEW warehousemen have had 

brought to their attention the 
development which has taken place 
in the “wiping rag” industry since 
the advent of the automobile. 

This business offers a potential 
field for profits derived from stor- 
age and trucking, in the opinion of 
the author of these “New Business” 


the machine with which they are 
working. 

The warehouseman will find the 
same use going on in the boiler room 
of his warehouse; the elevatorman 
(or whoever takes care of the ele- 
vator) follows the only way he has 
been taught to get rid of grease; the 
truckmen use rags when they work on 
the engine or the gears. Everywhere 
it is the same. Machinery of all sorts, 
pumps and tools, engine and boiler 
rooms, pipe fitting and plumbing es- 
tablishments, machine shops’ and 


articles. 


The accompanying text supplies 
the background and throws out a 
new thought to commercial ware- 
house executives. 

The eighteenth of this series of 
articles will appear in an early 


tomobile. 

Automobile mechanics—garagemen, 
in other words—have found that 
“cotton waste” brings them grief. 
The strings of the “waste” have an 
unfortunate way of catching in screw 
threads or sharp corners, of clinging 
to the inside of a carbureter or within 
a piston ring. The same thing has 
always, of course, happened with ma- 
chinery. It has become serious, how- 
ever, with automobiles which, com- 
pared to heavy-duty machinery, are 
like comparing a watch to a pump. 
The automobile has so many finely- 
adjusted and minutely-machined parts 
that the thread of “cotton waste” has 
many more chances to make trouble 








garages—all have the same need of or 
grease removal. With them all, too, 
the method is the same. The ma- 
terial used is always the same. 
As America developed in machin- material for 


ery-using, the “old rag” supply ran 
out. The individual workman quickly 
reached the place where he could not 
bring from home old rags enough for 
his needs. The owner of the business 
thereupon was obliged to purchase 
some substitute. That substitute 


ties for grease. 
used, of course. 


“ wiping.” 
waste” is almost ideal for this pur- 
pose, because of its absorbent quali- 
It will continue to be 

Its distribution is 
not likely to be greatly through ware- 
houses for the reason that customers 
buy through mine-and-mill 


than ever before. 


Garagemen, accordingly, have grad- 
ually quit “cotton waste” and returned 
to “the old rag.” The rag has the 
wonderful advantage that it does not 


leave behind a thread too tiny to 
catch the garageman’s eye and yet 
plenty big enough to make the car 
“run wrong.” 


“Cotton 


supply 
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“Wiping Rags” a New Accessory 


S garagemen wanted “wiping 
rags” they followed the natural 


course. They bought of the same 
dealers who had been supplying the 
“cotton waste’—automotive supply 
dealers. 


Within three or four years, how- 
ever, has come the second change in 
the “wiping rag’ industry, this 
change growing out of the newly al- 
tered conditions in all automotive 
equipment. 

This arose from a condition wholly 
aside from grease removal. 

In 1923, or thereabouts, the first 
automobile maker ventured to market 
a “fully equipped passenger car.” 
Until that time the purchaser bought 
for himself the bumpers, shock ab- 
sorbers, wind-shield cleaner, motor 
meter, “Stop” lamp, etc. 

Instant public approval greeted the 
new idea of one manufacturer. The 
following year’s models showed quite 
a number “fully equipped.” At the 
present time, the “fully equipped” car 
is the rule. 

For the car owner this was all an 
advantage. To the accessory manu- 
facturer and the accessory dealer, the 
change brought disaster. 

The automobile manufacturers had, 
prior to that date, held aloof from ac- 
cessories of this sort. Whether the 
car owner put them on the car was 
not their business. But when once 
they began to turn out “fully 
equipped” cars, the thing they had 
disdained became of great importance. 
During the three or four years since 
that event, therefore, the accessory- 
making industries have been largely 
absorbed by the car manufacturers. 
Such accessory-makers as are still in- 
dependent have come to the position 
of the tire makers: initial equipment 
of new cars represents so large a pro- 
portion of their total sales that they 
must cater to the makers of automo- 
biles. 

The dealer in accessories has suf- 
fered even more. With ‘new cars 
coming out “fully equipped” in large 
numbers, the dealer’s best market 
was gone—the owner of a new car 
began with all reasonable accessories. 
He was no longer a prospect. 

Accessory dealers, and accessory 
salesmen, suddenly found themselves 
“out of a job.”” Many of them, at the 
same time, felt themselves best fitted 
to sell something connected with au- 
tomobiles. 

These salesmen turned their eyes 
to everything that pertained to a car. 

Many of them, in this manner, fell 
upon “wiping rags.” In this com- 
modity they saw a chance to build up 
an independent business, still selling 


DEVELOPING NEW BUSINESS 


to the trade they knew best. These 
men, at the same time, dared not open 
up elaborate sales rooms. Nor did the 
business warrant or demand anything 
of the sort. “Wiping rags” hardly 
required display; they come tightly 
packed in bales of burlap. There is 
not much to display. 

The equipment of many of these 
salesmen in the new automotive spe- 
cialty has been little more than “desk 
room” with generous allowances of 
“shoe leather.” Garages buy one or 
two bales at a time. 

There is good reason for not buying 
more, or attempting to store more 
than current needs. That reason is 
the fire insurance. 

Underwriters, and their fire inspec- 
tion bureaus, look with marked dis- 
favor on a pile of rags or “loose cotton 
waste” up-stairs in a garage or “back 
in the dark corner.” It is the rule, 
in rating property for fire insurance 
premiums, to penalize the owner for 
needless quantities of this very ma- 
terial, and, as a result, garagemen 
have learned to their sorrow not to 
stock heavily either of “cotton waste” 
or “wiping rags.” 

Warehousing the Product 

NEVITABLY, the salesmen turned 

to public warehouses. “Wiping 


rags” was the last automotive acces- 
sory to develop; it required no display 


room; to sell it, the salesman was 
competing with automotive-supply 
houses. Yet the salesmen for “wiping 


rags” wanted to build up their own 
little businesses, and they “sold” the 
goods in competition with general 
supply houses who handled the whole 
line of garage supplies. 

The salesmen of “wiping rags” had 
to buy in carloads, in order to quote 
the best prices. No single garage or 
group of garages could use a carload 


at a time. They did the very natural 
thing by warehousing the “wiping 
rags.” 


“Wiping rags” have, in three or 
four years under this condition, been 
so thoroughly “sold” to garagemen 
that the demand now is growing 
every month. Machine shops, _ too, 
have been a market for the new sales- 
men, and many of them have dis- 
carded “cotton waste” for “rags.” So 
great has become the demand that 
this country can no longer supply it. 

Rags are used, as all know, for cer- 
tain grades of paper-making and for 
a few lesser commercial manufac- 
turing processes. The great use is, 
however, for “wiping.’”’ So great has 
suddenly become the demand that 
rags are now imported into this coun- 
try—they come from all Europe and 
they come, especially, from China. In 
the port cities may be seen cargoes of 
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them—the worn-out garments and 
tattered vestments of the whole world 
coming here to “wipe” grease from 
the hands of garage workers and from 
the cars on which they are working. 

When receipts come in such large 
lots, the warehouse is the only re- 
course. At port cities may be seen 
“wiping rags” in bonded _ storage, 
awaiting payment of customs duty; 
and those who import and job to the 
new type of accessory salesmen have 
too much invested in the “rags” to 
get along without borrowing against 
the goods. 

The warehouse, therefore, has seen 
the oncoming of this new product. 
Apparently, the volume is to grow 
rather than diminish. 


Good Rates 


OR the warehouseman, “wiping 

rags” make an attractive com- 
modity. The accepted mode of pack- 
ing is to bale them, a bale being used 
that is about one-half the size of a 
bale of cotton, although no fixed 
standard prevails. The bales, how- 
ever, are “square” and not “round.” 

These bales tier easily. They set 
squarely in the tiers. They may be 
handled with “hooks” without injury. 
They may be tiered to the ceiling, 
thus giving good floor loads. They do 
not require delivery by serial number 
or any individual identification, a 
“bale being a bale” for all ordinary 
purposes. 

Until the present time, at least, no 
dealer has become so important that 
he is able to whittle down the rates 
for storing and handling. “Wiping 
rags” seem to pay full tariff storing 
rates without murmur. The manner 
of storing and handling is to the 
warehouseman most attractive for 
reasons just outlined, and for the fur- 
ther reason that losses would seem to 
be small. There is no temptation to 
thievery, either in the warehouse or 
during delivery, employees hardly ap- 
preciating, in fact, how much is the 
value of a bale of “old rags.” 

For the warehouse that does truck- 
ing, “wiping rags” offer another at- 
traction. It is customary to order de- 
livery, by truck, of a bale at a time. 
One bale is the average withdrawal 
from store. For trucking, therefore, 
the charge is the maximum of the 
tariff: a single parcel to a single cus- 
tomer, delivery charges to be collected 
from consignee on delivery to him. 





Terminal of Dayton to Build 


The Terminal Cold Storage & Ice Co. 
has been issued a permit to erect a $37,- 
000 3-story addition to its plant on Eaker 
Street, Dayton, Ohio. Two stories will 
be added when the need arises. 
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There Is Art in Salesmanship in 


Household Goods Removals 


By JOHN MOLEN, 
Atlas Storage Warehouse Co., Philadelphia. 


of moving for certain customers, particularly to 

inaccessible points. In other cases, such as where 
goods are to be stored for a time at destination; where 
the quantity exceeds one vanload; where they must be 
removed from present location quickly, entailing two or 
three handlings; where the family can live with relatives 
for some time and will not have big hotel bills to pay, 
packing and shipping may be decidedly the more eco- 
nomical. 

An excellent method, which will convince the customer 
that the warehouseman wants to give him the very best 
and most desirable service, particularly on movements 
more than 250 miles, is to submit quotations for packing 
and shipping by rail, estimating, fairly accurately, freight, 
insurance, and delivery and unpacking charges at destina- 
tion, so that the customer can then compare the two 
methods as to total charges. We use a multigraphed form 
for this purpose, which can be filled in by the stenographer 


\ i AN removal is not always the most desirable method 


from the estimate blank without special instructions. 

In talking with the customer, attention can be called 
to the possibility of loss of use of goods for two weeks 
or longer; disruption of the family; payment of hotel 
or boarding house charges awaiting arrived by freight; 
divided responsibility for damage, and so forth, all of 
which are factors which should be considered by the cus- 
tomer in making a final decision. 

This method also places the warehouseman in the posi- 
tion of an expert whose advice has been requested and 
tends to place the recommendation on a partially dis- 
interested basis. It should favorably dispose the cus- 
tomer toward him and many times will result in securing 
very desirable packing and shipping jobs where van 
removal is not the best method for that particular cus- 
tomer. We have always tried to secure as much informa- 
tion as possible about the customer and conditions sur- 
rounding the particular job, so that we can make a really 
sound recommendation to him. 








Attitude Toward Customer 


VERYONE respects the expert—a 

4 tendency of modern times when liv- 
ing has become so complex that no one 
can possibly know everything and must 
depend on experts for advice upon vari- 
ous subjects. 

Many jobs have been lost because the 
estimator, or person making the esti- 
mate, or coming in personal contact with 
the customer, showed in some way that 
he was not absolutely confident of his 
position or of his ability to convince 
the customer what should be done. 

The experience of one of the officials 
of a long distance moving company will 
illustrate this point. He was called upon 
at short notice to estimate on the move- 
ment of several vanloads of very fine 
furniture, oil paintings and so forth, and 
he did not have time to secure the as- 
sistance of his regular estimator. The 
customer had a score or more expensive 
oil paintings, each with its individual 
electric lamp and fixture. In talking 
with the customer, a woman, he casually 
asked her if she was willing to pay for 
having the paintings crated—the only 
safe method of protection. She had ex- 
pected, as a matter of course, that this 
would be attended to, and fully expected 


*Paper read at convention of Pennsylvania 
Furniture Warehousemen’s Association. 


to pay the regular price for this ser- 
vice. This one question convinced her 
that the official was not an expert on his 
subject, and the job was given to a local 
firm with a very high reputation, with- 
out regard to price. 

Undoubtedly this job was lost solely 
because of this unfortunate question. 

The warehouseman, or his estimator, 
in calling on a customer, should assume 
the attitude that he is an expert on this 
particular problem and has been called 
in for advice, the same as a lawyer, 
doctor or undertaker. It has been some- 
times said that our business is like that 
of the undertaker, except that when the 
undertaker calls he is certain of the job, 
while we are certain that some one will 
get the job. 

The customer should be told what 
articles require protection, and if the 
question of cost is mentioned, it can 
then be given without offense. A com- 
mon question is whether bureau or 
chiffonier drawers can be packed with 
goods, or whether everything must be 
emptied. By asking this question the 
customer has practically conceded that 
the estimator is an expert whose advice 
and experience are being sought. Of 
course the answer is that any articles in 
them can be left as they are, provided 
no harm will come to the bottom of the 


drawers, which generally are weakly 
constructed. 

We usually advise packing of light 
linens, bedding and so forth, but not 
pictures, bric-a-brac, or similar articles, 
telling the customer that the bureau or 
chiffonier is so packed in the van as to 
be practically immovable, and that when 
the van strikes a bump or rut, the bu- 
reau or chiffonier will rise with the van 
and come down with it; but that any 
articles inside the drawers not tightly 
wedged, or weighty, if allowed to bounce 
up and down like a pea in a pod will 
undoubtedly break the bottoms of the 
drawers. The usual advice is to leave 
them as you would for a local move, as 
long distance moving is no different 
from local moving except that, once the 
van is loaded, the goods are not dis- 
turbed for a day or so, instead of for 
a few hours. 


Selling Methods 


INCE removal of household goods 

long distances by motor van is com- 
paratively new, and every customer is 
not entirely familiar with details, it will 
be found that a little longer interview 
will be necessary, in most cases, than 
when explaining local removal service. 
Customers usually will ask many ques- 
tions and generally are very much in- 
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terested and sometimes amazed at the 
facility with which van removals can 
be made. 

Selling Service 

N selling an intangible thing such as 

service, the mistake of trying to sell 
the tangible article which is the instru- 
mentality through which the service is 
rendered, should not be made if one is 
to be successful. Do not sell the pad- 
ded vans, but the excellent organization 
which makes the good service possible, 
and the benefits to your customer from 
the use of the organization. 

Tell of the dependability, efficiency 
and courtesy of the van foreman and 
the helpers; of the saving in wear and 
tear on the goods in van removal as 
compared with other forms; of the speed 
of the transfer and the saving of a dis- 
rupted home for days and of living at 
hotels and boarding houses for days and 
weeks. 

If the customer considers the expense 
so high that it may be desirable to sell 
the goods rather than to move them, tell 
him how the sight of familiar furniture 
will prevent homesickness in a strange 
city, for by shutting the door of his new 
home he can imagine himself in the 
former city if he is surrounded by his 
old familiar household goods. 

In a word, sell those intangible things 
which induce people to buy service or 
satisfaction of any kind. 

Note how modern automobile sales- 
manship is based on selling the customer 
the joy of driving through the open 
country; the pleasure of taking the 
family riding, and not the horsepower 
of the motor, the wheelbase or physical 
properties of the car. 


Psychology in Selling 


i any discussion of selling methods, 
the factor of psychology must be 
As practically all National 
Furniture Warehousemen’s Association 
members also pack household goods 
for shipment by rail, which keeps their 
own vans and packers busy, thereby in- 
creasing volume and cutting overhead, 
the question as to whether removal by 
ran or rail is to be recommended to the 
customer will frequently arise, particu- 
larly to points about 300 to 400 miles or 
more distant. 

Having once committed his firm to 
recommend shipment by rail, should the 
customer then decide to secure prices 
for van removal, the warehouseman will 
generally find himself in an unfavorable 
position when he finally submits a price 
for van removal. 

Our company has always taken the 
position that recommending to the cus- 
tomer the most economical and desira- 
ble method of moving, sometimes appar- 
ently to our own disadvantage, will, in 
the long run, prove a satisfactory busi- 
ness policy. Many people are learning 
that long distance removals by van are 
most economical, all things considered, 
and want their goods moved that way. 

Giving the customer the benefit of the 
best possible service is bound to react 
favorably on the concern adopting that 
policy. 


considered. 


REMOVALS SALESMANSHIP 


Handling Telephone Inquiries 
JT is generally not practical to esti- 
mate intelligently on vanloads over 
the telephone. However, as a consider- 
able volume of business is directly trace- 
able to proper follow-up of telephone in- 
quiries, they deserve careful handling. 

It has been discovered by concerns 
advertising to housewives for such arti- 
cles as washing machines, vacuum clean- 
ers, and so forth, that inquirers are very 
timid when they first call up and may 
be easily frightened before full informa- 
tion has been obtained. The request for 
the name of the inquirer, if made too 
soon, generally has this result. A re- 
quest for the address is not so personal, 
and, should the inquirer then hang up, 
or the connection be broken before con- 
clusion, it is possible to get in touch 
with the party through the address. 

The inquiry usually takes the follow- 
ing’ form: 

“What would it cost to move a Ssix- 
room house from Philadelphia to Pitts- 
burgh?” 

If possible, such an inquiry should be 
turned over to some responsible execu- 
tive, or to the estimator, for attention. 

A question as to the present location 
of the goods will then give the address, 
mentioned above, and the inquirer can 
be told that, of course, it is impossible 
to give an absolutely accurate estimate 
without seeing the goods; but if a rough 
description is given, an approximate 
price, or prices, will be quoted. If some 
sort of an estimate blank with a printed 
list of the principal articles of furniture 
is shown, and the use of the lists show- 
ing sample vanloads (both of which are 
described later in this article), with a 
little practice it will be found possible 
to estimate roughly the size van needed, 
and to quote rates. 

The majority of persons, upon the sug- 
gestion being made that an estimator 
will be glad to call at the residence and 
ascertain the exact size van _ needed, 
packing required, and so forth, and then 
to quote exact rates, will readily make 
an appointment for estimator to call, 
when full information as to name, ad- 
dress, telephone number, time some one 
will be at home, and so forth, can be 
obtained. 

Handling Mail Inquiries 
j* inquirer or goods are located in 

- warehouseman’s community, it is usu- 
ally advisable to call party on the tele- 
phone, if possible, and make an appoint- 
ment for estimator to call and inspect 
goods. If not, the sending of a general 
form of proposal, giving prices for vari- 
ous sizes of vans, with the suggestion 
that, if interested, estimator will be 
glad to call to determine size van need- 
ed, packing, and so forth, will save use- 
less trips or “wild goose chases.” 

In large cities two classes of in- 
quirers generally will bear investiga- 
tion as above before having estimator 
call. Many individuals and firms send 
out anywhere from three to two dozen 
separate requests for bid, using carbon 
copies. Post card inquiries also fall in 
this class, and the sending of a general 
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form of proposal is sufficient, as already 
outlined. 

Should the person desiring service live 
some distance from the regular territory 
of member, say fifteen or twenty miles 
away, it is quite possible, by asking for 
an exact list of articles to be moved, 
with a brief description of the larger 
pieces, such as grand piano, bureau, 
large size, chiffonier, medium size, and 
the approximate number of boxes, bar- 
rels, trunks, and so forth, to submit 
proposal covering work desired. 

Frequently inquiry is made for move- 
ment of goods from a distant city to 
the warehouseman’s community or vi- 
cinity, the head of the family having 


already located there in’ temporary 
quarters. 
We have secured splendid coopera- 


tion, in these circumstances, from N. F. 
W. A. members located in the distant 
cities with whom we are acquainted; 
but a letter, telegram, or telephone call 
along the following line would be very 


helpful: 
“Please have your representative call 
at residence of ———— ———__, No. —— 


Street, your city, and ascertain amount 
of goods to be moved; also whether 
packing is necessary or desired, and 
your charges for packing, if desired; 
telephone for appointment.” 

Of course the packing is also done 
by the cooperating company, and we are 
also glad to reciprocate when opportu- 
nity offers. Usually no charge is made 
for this service, especially if packing 
order is secured; but we are always will- 
ing to pay a reasonable charge for esti- 
mate, even if we do not secure the busi- 
ness. 

As all long distance removals of full 
vanloads are based on a fixed rate per 
mile, it is absolutely essential that mem- 
bers be certain they have secured cor- 
rect mileage between loading and de- 
livery points before submitting definite 
written quotation to customer. A con- 
densed mileage table showing distance 
between important cities in the East has 
been prepared by courtesy of the Big 4 
Transfer Co. 

Particular care should be exercised in 
quoting rates to suburban communities, 
as many customers will ask for a rate, 
say Philadelphia and New York City, 
and, having secured a quotation, advise 
that goods are located in Ardmore, Pa., 
and are to go to Bronxville, N. Y.—en- 
tailing van traveling at least twenty- 
five miles further, or a total mileage of 
125 miles, instead of the 100 miles 
quoted on. 

The latest editions of the Automobile 
Blue Books have proved most satisfac- 
tory and efficient for determining mile- 
age. These are issued in three volumes, 
No. 1 covering New England and New 
York State; No. 2 south of New York 
to Georgia and west to Ohio, and No. 3 
the Middle West. 

With a little practice it is possible 
to secure exact mileage to any point on 
a usable highway in a few minutes. 
First, consult index at back of Blue 
Book if exact location on map is not 
known, and then note route numbers 
shown from loading to delivery point, 
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and ascertain mileage shown for such 
routes, adding mileage for routes as 
necessary. 

Another excellent method of deter- 
mining mileage is Putnam’s Auto Route 
Distance Atlas, published by G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons, 2 West Forty-fifth Street, 
New York City. This book contains 
maps with mileage between larger cities 
indicated in red figures, while interme- 
diate mileage between small towns is 
shown in black, so that mileage may be 
calculated quickly and accurately. 

As it has no index to towns, their ap- 
proximate location may be known by 
use. Its use by members not having 
Automobile Blue Books is strongly rec- 
ommended. 


Written Estimates 


T has been found that more jobs are 

lost through failure to submit proper 
proposal promptly than through any 
other cause. Even though a customer 
only makes inquiry at the office, or by 
telephone, it is generally possible to 
secure his name and address and then a 
regular proposal, which serves to keep 
the matter before him, and many times 
results in an order after the matter has 
been completely forgotten by member. 
Proposals over a year old have been ac- 
cepted, although this is unusual. We 
use a standard form for all typewritten 
matter appearing on proposals. 


Arranging Date of Service 


NE of the first questions we ask a 

customer is when the movement is 
desired and whether load must be moved 
on a particular day, or whether some 
leeway is allowable, provided a saving 
could be made for the customer. 

This information will influence the 
type of proposal submitted, and the fi- 
nancial advantage to the customer can 
be shown if the N.F.W.A. Inter-City 
Removals Bureau service is used, and 
the member will have a much better 
chance of fitting the load into his own 
schedule and securing a return load, or 
permitting some other member to book 
the return load. 


Deposits 


bpm object of demanding a deposit is 
to prevent customers from changing 
their minds about date of service with- 
out permission of the member, or giving 
the work to another firm after arrange- 
ments for service have been perfected. 

Twenty-five per cent of amount of 
order will generally be found satisfac- 
tory. We waive deposits only in the 
case of orders from the United States 
Government; large concerns that are 
regular customers and whose financial 
standing is unquestioned; where reputa- 
ble warehousemen in writing agree to 
guarantee charges; or when goods are 
in storage with reputable warehousemen 
and customers agree that deposit will 
be a lien on goods in event of default. 

Where deposit is waived, we some- 
times insist on insertion of clause such 
as, “In consideration of waiver of de- 
posit, it is agreed that if order is can- 
celed or postponed for any reason, 
amount of usual deposit will be paid as 
liquidated damages.” 


REMOVALS SALESMANSHIP 


Acknowledging Orders 


A orders should be promptly ac- 
knowledged to customer, setting 
forth all conditions of the work to be 
done. The following is an _ excellent 
form: 


“We hereby acknowledge with 
thanks receipt of your formal ac- 
ceptance of our proposal, dated 
hs 6 eee , 192.., covering removal 
of your household goods from 
ere me to We also 
acknowledge receipt of your check 
re , representing deposit 
on this work. 

“Goods will be loaded on (or 
| errr » ees 

[If leeway is given, advice cus- 
tomer of how much advance notice 
of actual loading date will be 
given. | 

“Transit insurance to total value 
fo Sees will be carried, for 
which there will be an additional 
charge, in accordance with your 
contract. 

“Necessary packing for van re- 
moval will be done by (you) (us) 
in accordance with the proposal. 

“Additional packing charges, 
eer , will be collected when 
goods are tendered for delivery. 
Packing material will be delivered 
— ares ee 

“Please note that our terms, un- 
less otherwise noted on contract, 
are cash, or certified check when 
goods are tendered for delivery at 
destination, and arrange accord- 
ingly. Van foreman will collect 
and issue receipt. This business 
is very much appreciated and we 
can assure you it will have our 
very careful attention.” 


Using Telephone 


ANY long distance removals are 

arranged hurriedly, and speed and 
action are necessary to take advantage 
of empty vans available for return 
loads. Every line inquiry is worth sev- 
eral long distance telephone calls. An 
example will show what can be accom- 
plished by intelligent use of the long 
distance telephone in securing loads for 
vans: 

An employee of the Yellow Cab Co. 
called at our office regarding removal 
of his goods from Richmond to Phila- 
delphia. He had a warehouse receipt 
from a storage warehouse in Richmond, 
and examination of the list of goods led 
us to believe that a 600 cubic foot van 
would be required. We knew that a 
van of that size was available in Rich- 
mond on that very day. The warehouse 
receipt, however, was issued to the wife 
of the customer, who was visiting rela- 
tives in the country, twenty-five miles 
from Richmond, and she could not be 
reached by telephone or _ telegraph. 
Telephone inquiry of the Richmond 
warehouse developed the fact that they 
would insist upon a written order by the 
wife before a delivery of goods to van. 
It developed also that the van was un- 
loaded within a few miles of where the 
wife was staying, and when the van 
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called Richmond for instructions the 
driver was directed to stop on the way 
to Richmond and secure a signed order 
from the wife. This was done and the 
goods were delivered two days later in 
Philadelphia, at a material saving to 
the customer. 


United Has Decatur Branch 


The United Forwarding Co., Chicago, 
has leased, for use as a warehouse, a 
three-story building at 485 Wabash Ave- 
nue, Decatur, Ill., and has begun oper- 
ating a door-to-door freight service be- 
tween Decatur and community and Chi- 
cago with three motor trucks. This fleet 
will be increased in size and branch 
routes will be established, taking in 
cities in central Illinois. 

The United is now operating about 
forty trucks out of Chicago to Milwau- 
kee, Rockford, South Bend, Danville and 
Decatur. 





Injury Verdict Cut 


In cutting down from $20,000 to $17,- 
000, the sum awarded in a verdict re- 
cently to Anna Pizareck against the 
Walsh Packing & Storage Co., Milwau- 
kee, Circuit Court Judge Otto Breiden- 
bach commented that in late years there 
had been a noticeable increase in the 
size of awards in personal injury cases. 

Miss Pizareck had a leg amputated as 
a result of injuries received in January, 
1926, when she was hit by a truck of 
the defendant company. 





Record Boston Lumber Discharge 


By discharging 4,141,099 feet of lum- 
ber at the rate of 14,500 feet an hour 
from each hatch, a new record in the 
discharge of lumber for Boston was re- 
cently established at the plant of Wig- 
gin Terminals, Inc., in Charlestown. 
The cargo, arriving on the steamship 
Great City, consisted of a mixed ship- 
ment ranging from laths to lumber 
forty feet long, and was consigned to 
various lumber merchants. 


N. Y. Agency for Los Angeles Firm 


The Pacific-Southwest Warehouse Co., 
Inc., Los Angeles, announces an agency 
with the Ripley Freight Service Co., 
Grand Central Terminal Building, New 
York City. The agency was established 
to accommodate the needs of eastern 
shippers desiring to keep track of Pa- 
cific trade channels and transportation 
factors, according to C. F. Partee, presi- 
dent of the Los Angeles firm. 





Laboratory Studies 


The U. S. Forest Laboratory, Madison, 
Wis., announces that its regular short 
spring courses in the gluing of wood, 
kiln drying of timber, and boxing and 
crating, will start on April 4, 11 and 18, 
respectively. The kiln drying course will 
run eleven days and the other two 
courses one week each. 
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ere Are Seventeen Ideas Designed 


to Improve Your Motor 


Truck Service 


\ SEEMINGLY trivial item 


more business would be obtained. 


Little things mean a lot to a successful delivery sys- 


fem. 


1. Make Drivers “Trouble-Shooters” 


ON’T wait for serious trouble to de- 

velop. Check truck repairs in their 
early stages. Make every driver a 
“trouble-shooter” and hold him respon- 
sible for reporting irregularities. Print 
a simple little form slip about 3 by 5 
entitled “Driver’s Daily Repair Recom- 
mendations.” Print on this a list of 
the major truck parts. 

Should any repairs be needed or 
symptoms noticed, the driver merely 
checks off the ailment on the list. 

If nothing is needed, he checks in a 
space marked “O. K.” and writes his 
signature. 

In any case, require the driver to fill 
out and hand in a slip at the end of the 
day’s run as evidence that he has not 
forgotten or neglected the matter. 


2. This Blackboard Cuts Costs 


EEP in touch with the movements of 

each truck by placing a good-sized 
blackboard in the garage or main office. 
Any official of the company can thus 
have spread before him at a glance the 
up-to-date status of every truck owned 
by the company. 

Rule the board permanently with 
white paint in the manner of a daily 
journal, with columns reading down- 
wards for the number and make of truck. 
Reading across, you will then have a 
square for each day of the month in 
which symbols may be placed. 

Use a set of symbols such as these: 
R, repairs required; RA, repairs required 
because of accident; P, paint shop; OH, 
overhaul; ID, idle; and (x) in regular 
service. 


such as a 
tenance kink may save a warehouse owner hun- 
dreds of dollars a year in his delivery expense. 

The right kind of a driver-interest plan, though it re- 

quires but little time to put in operation, might mean 

a great reduction in driver turnover and might increase 

the quality of the service to such an extent that much 


By PHILIP L. SNIFFIN 


truck main- 


his information. 


Take a photograph of this board at the 
end of each month, as a service record. 

This plan provides a valuable check 
on the truck service. If a truck has 
been in the repair shop or paint shop 
or idle for a long period of time, the 
fact will be brought to the attention 
of the person responsible. 

The monthly photographs will help to 








Your Business and the 


Motor Truck 


CYEVENTEEN concrete ideas for 
\) the warehouseman’s operation 
of his motor truck system are 
here set down by Mr. Sniffin in 
this, the third, of his new series 
of articles dealing with mainte- 
nance, equipment, costs, ete., in 
vehicle transport. 

Mr. Sniffin is an advisory motor 
truck engineer who is a _ nation- 
ally recognized authority in this 
field. His fourth text will appear 
in an early issue. 








compare service records of the different 
trucks in the _ interest of future 
economies. 


3. Keep Drivers Out of Trouble 


i your drivers a “boiled-down”’ list 
of the parking and other automobile 
regulations of the cities and towns in 


get better service at less cost. 
which have been successfully used and which are prac- 
tical for any warehouse business, regardless of size. 
They are good food for thought for the concern which 
is anxious to get the most out of its truck equipment. 


A number of plans that require very little effort for 
the warehouse owner to use are set down herewith for 


They represent seventeen things which he may do to 


They are new ideas 


their territories. Ask your local police 
or traffic Court for these. Write a digest 
of these with headings such as the fol- 
lowing: 
“No Commercial Traffic on 
lowing Streets.” 
“No Parking in These Areas.” 
“Parking Limit 30 Minutes Here. 
“One-Way Streets As Follows.” 
“Speed Limits As Follows.” 


the Fol- 
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And so on. 

Have your stenographer make type- 
written copies of this digest and mark 
one for the attention of each driver. 


4. Putting Over the Courtesy Idea 


peewn a “Courtesy Club” among your 
drivers under the supervision of the 
man responsible for deliveries. It is 
good business for you to keep the good- 
will of passenger-car owners, and this 
can be done by encouraging your drivers 
to extend courtesy to other motorists on 
the road. 

No rewards are necessary for such 
a “club.” At intervals, give a banquet 
and have a talk on the subject of cour- 
tesy by someone outside of the business, 
such as your local traffic Court judge or 
a popular traffic policeman. Encourage 
the drivers to tell their experiences at 
these meetings. 

Call the public’s attention to this 
“club” in. your newspaper advertising. 

Letter on the back of your truck 
something like this: 

“Sound Your Horn. We'll Pull Over.” 

—The Blank Courtesy Club. 
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5. Making Safety Certain 


b den can stop reckless driving and re- 
duce accident costs by having a num- 
ber of neat little signs, lettered on metal 
or wood, about 6 by 12 inches, so that 
they can be placed by screws, on the side 
of each truck, near the driver’s cab. 
Use this wording: 
“This car has never been in an ac- 
cident. Safety always!” 

This makes an unforgettable incentive 
to drivers to keep out of traffic accidents. 
In using the plan, do not count minor 
accidents in the company’s garage, such 
as the slight bending of a fender caused 
by backing into the building. 


6. Preventing Garage Accidents 


CCIDENTS in the garage can be 
IX greatly reduced by building con- 
crete blocks, each approximately twelve 
inches wide and six or seven feet long, 
to separate the parking spaces. Even 
the most careless driver will thus be pre- 
vented from denting or scraping the 
fenders of another car when backing 
into position. 


7. Making Driver Take Pride 


SIMPLE and inexpensive way to ob- 
+ tain the driver’s interest in his truck 
is to letter his name on a small removable 
panel which can be screwed inio a place 
on the side of the truck cab. 

Many concerns have found that this 
has a good psychological effect on the 
men. They take a personal pride in 
keeping the truck clean and in good 
running condition. 

Also it helps the driver by giving him 
a closer relationship in his contacts with 
the trade. 

8. Checking Gas and Oil Costs 


YASOLINE and oil expenditures may 
be accurately checked, when the con- 
cern does not have its own storage tanks, 
by using the regular gasoline and oil 
coupon books issued by most gas com- 
panies. These books are very handy and 
helpful in systematizing this cost item. 
With the books, blank forms should be 
provided so that the mileage of the truck 
and the amount purchased at each time 
can be recorded and turned in to the 
bookkeeping department. 

When a driver applies for a new book, 
previous purchases on the old book are 
checked with mileages. 

Oil should be changed every 500 miles. 
This plan enables the man in charge of 
deliveries to see that instructions on 
oil changing are carried out. 


9. Barometer Cuts Running Expense 


A MONTHLY “Barometer Sheet: is a 
‘X great help in reducing running costs. 
This is a typewritten sheet, requiring 
very little time to make up, which is 
posted at the end of each month in the 
garage. The headings of columns, 
running across the top of the page are: 
TRUCK NUMBER: DRIVER: MILE- 
AGE DURING MONTH: GASOLINE 
USED: AVERAGE MILES PER GAL- 
LON OF GAS. 


MOTOR TRUCK OPERATION 


The rest is simple. Take truck 
speedometer readings at the end of each 
month. Keep account of the amount of 
gasoline charged to each car. Divide 
the mileage by the gasoline and you have 
the average for the last column. 

This gives a good competitive spirit 
to the drivers and gives them an incen- 
tive to see that the truck is in the proper 
running condition to use a minimum of 
fuel. 

The plan may be extended also to 
other items of expense, such as repair 
cost, tire costs, and accident costs, using 
the same principle and requiring a cor- 
responding amount of detail. 


10. Making Advertising Count 


\ OST truck owners know that their 


1 vehicles are worth a good amount 
cf money each month as advertising 
media. But here is a way to get the 
very maximum of value from this: 

Construct a long panel about two feet 
high, and long enough to run from one 
end of the truck body to the other. Sup- 
port this with solid braces so that it 
stands up firmly on the top of the truck. 
Make an attractive frame for it and 
have the frame arranged at the top so 
that the top portion of the frame may 
be removed and a new oilcloth sign in- 
serted into the frame on both sides of 
the sign at intervals. 

Change this sign every week or every 
month, making the message brief and 
timely to advertise some particular sales 
feature of the business. 

Have this advertising link up with 
newspaper and other advertising and you 
will have an advertising medium better 
than a much more expensive billboard 
campaign. 


Il. A “Short and Sweet” Message 


— advantage of the fact that you 
* can put over a brief advertising mes- 
sage to motorists who are running along 
the road in back of your trucks. 

A simple little phrase like “Immediate 
Deliveries,” followed by the firm name, 
is enough to suggest, to the person who 
sees it: “Yes, that company has good 
trucks and I probably could depend on 
getting quick service from them when I 
need it. 


12. Helping Drivers Save Time 


IVE every driver a street map of the 

territory he _ covers. These are 
usually obtainable in any city without 
cost. Ask your real _ estatc friend. 
They will save time on routes by en- 
abling the driver to spot the location 
immediately and get there in the quick- 
est possible way. 

Some concerns make certain that there 
is a local telephone book or city directory 
in every truck cab so that the driver may 
easily check up without returning to the 
office when a wrong address has been 
given. 


13. Watching Route Changes 


| AKE someone in your organization 
‘YE. responsible for keeping abreast of 
street repairs and route conditions. See 
that he informs drivers of any points 
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that will help them to make quicker time. 

Have him make a study of places 
where trucks are likely to get caught in 
a traffic jam and inform drivers as to 
the best way to avoid these points. 

It will be worth the cost to let a man 
test the time required to reach a cer- 
tain section by different routes and to 
recommend the best routes to drivers, 
Let him be the driver’s “information 
bureau” and have him keep a map al- 
ways marked with blue and red pencils 
covering important route data _ up-to- 
date. 

Under most conditions it does not re- 
quire much effort to save a half-hour in 
each four hours of running, and this 's 
a very considerable amount when totaled 
per week for all trucks, to say nothing 
of the saving in gasoline and tire costs. 


14. Posting Drivers on Truck Care 


[—T saves money on repair costs to be 
- sure that drivers are informed on the 
principal points of truck care. A good 
many concerns do this by putting out, at 
intervals, certain short typewritten or 
printed “Talks to Drivers.” 

A satisfactory way of doing this is to 
prepare a loose-leaf cover a little larger 
than the 8 1/2 by 11 letterhead size and 
to print on this cover a title such as 
“What You Should Know About Your 
Truck.” At intervals, prepare shori 
talks to the drivers, covering points of 
truck care, so that they may be inserted, 
by means of holes punched in the sheets, 
in the printed binder. 

At one time, for example, the subject 
might be the care of brakes. Another 
would take up the care of the storage 
battery. Subsequent bulletins would dis- 
cuss the care of the ignition system, care 
of motor fan, lubrication, causes of lost 
power, misfiring, smoke from motor, ete. 

These are all points that the driver 
should know and that will help him the 
better to understand the means for 
getting best results with the least possible 
repair expense. 

(Subjects for such a series and the 
methods of discussing them will be com- 
pletely given in a future article.) 


15. Keeping Track of Truck Time 


\ “-ECHANICAL recording devices pro- 
a vide an accurate way to keep track 
of a truck’s performance during the day. 

There are several types of recorders. 

One has a recording tape which winds 
round a clockwork drum, and upon this 
moves a pencil actuated by mechanism 
driven from the front wheel of the 
vehicle. Horizontal and diagonal lines 
by the pencil on the tape show the exact 
time the day’s work started, the loading 
time, the trip home, trip mileage, all 
stops—their duration and when they 
were made—the lunch period, average 
speed of trip, average speed per day, 
specific speed at any time, time speed 
was made, all traffic stops, time of day 
vehicle finished work, time and overtime 
of driver engaged in driving, and whether 
vehicle was used at any other time after 
finishing the day’s work. 

Thus the owner of the truck can see 
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at a glance exactly what each driver has 
done. He can see just how long he re- 
quired to make each trip, how often he 
stopped, and the duration of each stop. 
By combining the record tape with the 
driver’s sheets, he can ascertain just 
what credit is due each driver. There- 
fore he knows as much about the work 
of the driver as if he were on the vehicle 
himself throughout the day. 

Another type of recorder is a compact 
instrument which is designed to be placed 
in the truck cab and which records its 
information simply as a result of the 
truck’s vibration. 

There is some opposition to the use of 
mechanical recorders, yet there can be 
no doubt that they are helpful in pro- 
viding precise and accurate information. 
It is said that the drivers particularly ob- 
ject to their installation, especially the 
older hands, who are prone to look upon 
them as a sort of mechanical detective 
set to watch them because they cannot 
be trusted, and who believe they are sus- 
pected of wasting time or of using the 
vehicles for purposes other than the 
business of the owners. 

Yet other truck users argue that with 
a permanent record of this kind there 
can never be any dispute over the amount 
of work done or the time consumed by the 
driver. 

The men at all times know that they 
‘an show and prove what they do and 
they come to take a pride in the fact that 
there exists an undeniable record of 
their work. As a result they take special 
care to see that this record measures up 
to their standard. 


16. Bonus Plans Help Service 


Hj VERY truck owner who has studied 
4 his delivery problems will agree 
that better service and lower costs are 
largely in tne hands of the drivers. 

One of the most important things, 
therefore, that truck owners are striving 
for is a plan for keeping the drivers in- 
terested in their trucks and loyal to the 
company’s service. 

This usually takes the form of a bonus 
plan in which the drivers share with the 
owner in the economies or improvements 
they make possible. 

To illustrate a simple form of the 
bonus plan, suppose a driver through in- 
different service were to shorten the life 
of a truck, say, two years. Hardiy be- 
yond question this would mean a loss of 
between $1,000 and $1,500 to the owner, 
depending on the type of truck. Many 
vehicles are being taken out of service 
every day which if properly maintained 
would have given two, three, or even 
more, years of service. 

Then, there is another item equally im- 
portant: the cost of repairs that might 
have been prevented had the driver been 
more interested in the care of the truck. 

Even aside from repair costs, there are 
running charges, gasoline, and tires, 
which are affected similarly. 

The same is true of costs that result 
from accidents, violations of traffic regu- 
lations, etc., all of which are due to the 
driver’s negligence. 


MOTOR TRUCK OPERATION 


So, remembering all of these costs 
which are influenced by the driver’s in- 
terest or lack of interest, if the owner 
were to consider just his repair costs and 
aim to give the driver the benefit of any- 
thing he might save on this item, he cer- 
tainly would not stand to lose, but rather 
would gain on this and other items too. 

Consider a repair bill of $100 or $200. 
If a bonus plan were established it might 
mean paying the driver a dollar or two 
extra per week, but it would be so based 
that it would be paid only when a corre- 
sponding saving showed in operation. 

In this way the bonus not only pays 
for itself but has a far-reaching effect 
in obtaining the driver’s interest and co- 
operation. 

The owner who is experimenting with 
the bonus plan for the first time should 
make it as simple as possible. The writer 
has seen many failures caused by adopt- 
ing the most simple kind of a bonus plan 
and then studying the effect of the plan 
to enlarge it before actually trying it to 
bring in other items which can be sug- 
gested only from individual experience. 

The simple plan would be merely to di- 
vide the savings with the man on a “50- 
50” basis. This is easy to do and, once 
established, would give the owner an idea 
of the plan’s possibilities. Thus, a stand- 
ard would be fixed to represent an aver- 
age yearly repair cost for a vehicle or 
an average consumption of gasoline, oil 
or tires. At the end of a year actual 
repair or other costs would be computed. 
If the amount were under the estimated 
total, the driver would be entitled to a 
bonus consisting of one-half the saving. 


17. Ten Driving Commandments 


\ ANY concerns find that it pays to 
give drivers a short list of sug- 
gestions on care in driving, presented in 
a tashion that will interest them. Here 
is a very good list used by one concern 
for this purpose: 

A. Drive on the right side of the road; 
it’s just as good as the left. 

B. Slow down when approaching a 
cross-road; it is nearly as dangerous as 
a railroad crossing. 

C. Look out for children. You can 
never tell what they will do, and you are 
always in the wrong if you hit one. 

D. Try to help instead of hinder the 
traffic officer; he is there for your good, 
and he’s got a tough job. 

E. Be sure that your “dimmers’ 
really dim; it’s no joke driving into a 
blinding glare, as you probably know. 

F. Read and obey the warning signs; 
they are not put up as ornaments. 

G. If you feel you’ve got to speed—do 
it where it won’t kill anybody but your- 
self. 

H. When making repairs, stop where 
your car may be seen from both direc- 
tions; otherwise you may stop longer 
than you anticipate. 

I. Speeding around 
straight route to the hospital. Don’t 
race past a stopped street car. Some 
day the jury may call it manslaughter. 

J. Use discretion. The fact that you 
had the right of way won’t bring any- 
body back to life, least of all yourself. 


b 


corners is a 


Food Terminal for Cleveland 


A gigantic wholesale food terminal to 


cost $20,000,000 and through which 
Cleveland’s food supply will pass is 


planned by the recently organized North- 
ern Ohio Food Terminal, Inc. The plant 
will be located in the section bounded by 
Orange Avenue, Kingsbury Run and East 
Thirty-seventh and East _ Fortieth 
Streets. 

The $20,000,000 will, it is stated, be 
spent to acquire land, erect office build- 
ings, cold storage plants, warehouses 
and track facilities, and will be “the 
largest wholesale food _ distributing 
agency in the world.” 

Commission merchants, produce men, 
meat packers, poultry and fish dealers, 
hotel supply houses and chain store 
groups are expected to locate in the ter- 
minal. Units ranging in price from $15,- 
000 to $50,000 have been placed on sale. 
Most of the commission merchants of 
the city have signified their intention of 
buying locations and some are among 
the executives of the new company. 

Directors of the Northern Ohio Food 
Terminal Corporation have named the 
following officers: Chris Haas, presi- 
dent; M. J. Sumwalt and Charles Rini, 
vice-presidents; R. B. Blair, secretary; 


and Max Bernstein, treasurer. These 
officers, together with Joseph C. Hostet- 
ler, Donald Brookhart and Donald Po- 


cock, make up the board of directors. Mr. 
Hostetler, law partner of Newton D. 
Baker, former Secretary of War, with 
offices in the Union Trust Building, is 
ehainman of the board. 

A vast saving in handling charges will 
be effected by wholesalers when the ter- 
minal is in operation. Food products 
now come to Cleveland over eight rail- 
roads, which necessitates removal and 
transportation of food to warehouses for 
sale. 

By shipping food to the central yard 
dealers can buy direct from the cars and 
cut down the transportation overhead. 
The yards as approved by the company 
will accommodate 300 to 400 cars. Fa- 
cilities will be provided to handle 20,000 
cars of perishable foods alone. 

Plans for this terminal have been un- 
der way ever since commission merchants 
who are grouped along Broadway were 
advised that they would have to move 
to make room for the new $60,000,000 
railway terminal project now in course 
of construction. 


Bill in re Damage Payments 

Provision for the payment of damage 
to goods in a bonded warehouse would 
be made in bill (House Bill No. 16885) 
introduced in the House by Representa- 
tive Green (Rep.) of Iowa, chairman of 
the House Ways and Means Committee. 

The bill would grant the right to ap- 
peal to the Customs Court in cases where 
the damage is estimated to amount to 
more than $25, and the settlement by the 
Collector of any claim less than $25 
without reference to the Customs Court. 
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The Moth Evil 


S already announced in Two Bits, 
the National Association for the 
Protection of Moths in Storage contem- 
plates to hold a convention pretty soon. 
Ye Ed. hopes to cover it, for the in- 
form’n of all interested storagers, but 
the trouble is that the exec. committee 
of the N. A. P. M. S. is trying to keep 
secret as to when & where the meeting 
will be held. This opposition is on a/e 
that Two Bits has in the past opened 
its columns for storagers to suggest 
remedies for eliminating moths from 
their depositories, & the exec. committee 
feels accordingly that Ye Ed. is prej- 
udiced vs. moths & would not publish 
a fair-minded report of what takes 
place at the N. A. P. M. S. convention. 
It is true that Two Bits is unalterably 
opposed to moths being permitted to 
continue nefarious depredations in de- 
positories. The moth evil must be 
eliminated—that is our aggressive stand. 
If we took any other position, storagers 
would jump on our neck & say we were 
disloyal to the industry; probably we 
would lose 1 subscriber immediately & 
the other 1 might not renew either, & 
no magazine, not even Two Bits, could 
hope to go on publishing itself, mo. x 
mo., without any readers. 

Therefore we cannot afford to be 
otherwise than opposed to moths being 
permitted to continue nefarious depreda- 
tions in depositories. But that does not 
mean that we would not publish a fair- 
minded report of what takes place at 
the N. A. P. M. S. convention. We 
would even print a photo of the moths’ 
assoc’n’s president, also a picture taken 
at the convention banquet. 

The foregoing is set down so that the 
storagers’ industry will know that we 
are not lax-like with regard to this 
coming moths’ assembly. It is only a 
problem of ascertaining when & where 
the meeting is to be held. Once we learn 
that & we will guarantee to get inside 
even tho we may have to disguise our- 
self as a tux suit. 

The storagers’ industry’s intense in- 
terest in this subject is meanwhile illus- 
trated by letters being revd from in- 
tensely interested storagers. John C. 
Moriarty, the Waterbury, Conn., stor- 
ager, for example, recently missed out 
on a copy of Two Bits, & he wrote de- 
manding his copy, saying: 

“We are particularly anxious not to 
miss any of the articles relative to moth 
extermination—or moth  education— 
whether you still believe this creature 
should be placed on roller skates or 
trained in the intricacies of aviation.” 

Well, that letter from John reflects 
probably the storagers’ industry’s keen 


concern with relation to this moth prob- 
lem & so you can be certain that Ye Ed. 
contemplates definitely to report the 
N. A. P. M. S. convention & so you 
should renew your subscription to Two 
Bits now if it has expired—i. e., if the 
subscription, not Two Bits, has expired, 
as Two Bits will continue indefinitely if 
Ye Ed. is not exterminated by the moths 
meanwhile. 


A Fiction-&-Fact Thriller 


W* contemplate to buy for publication 
in Two Bits an article by G. C. 
Dintelmann, the St. Louis storager. It 
seems like that G. C. purchased an auto 
for $35 & started out with it & $5 
to see the country. The story, if we 
buy it, will relate how various things 
happened & how most of G. C.’s money 
was expended a few miles from town in 
buying bolts, braces & stays, leaving 
no money for gasoline, aspirin, vaseline 
& ungentine, he writes us. That is 
the story, if we buy it, the only drawback 
being that G. C. wants us to write the 
story for him & then pay him cash for 
it, which is the wrong way for a storager 
to embark on a literary career. 


Our Poetry Dept. 


AST mo.’s (March’s) readers’ of Two 

Bits will recall our elegant verse 
which, published in the Clyde Line’s S.S. 
Cherokee’s daily paper yclept The Radio- 
gram, related how Ye Ed. traveled thru 
Fla., on our vacation in Jan., without 
wearing a vest’. 

Well, we forgot to mention that The 
Radiogram’s editor, the Cherokee’s radio 
officer, replied in his following day’s 
issue with a poem which he called “An 
Ode to Vests,” as follows: 


They hold our watches, change & pen, 

Papers, junk—the letter we forget to send; 

In summer time keep out the breezes, 

But in winter prevent the sneeZes. 

The vests we wear to dine at night— 

Those leather ones,? “the Anglers’ Delight.” 

The Greasy Vest* on Forty-third.® 

The woolly one of the skinny bird. 

When a man’s down South in that 
clime 

Where golfing® pants bloom all the time 

The place for a vest is on the chair 

When he goes out to take the air.’ 

Now, wearing a vest, a man is boss; 

Without it—just a total loss. 

So give your sympathy where it is due— 

To the “Mystery Man in 42.’’s 





17f any. * Discarded on a/c of the 
climate. ® Worn by all Scotch, & many 
other, poker players. *An_ establish- 
ment where victuals may be purchased. 
5A street in Gotham. °* Played with 
curious utensils—a sport for those who 
denominate it as such. *Sold at $28 


a gal., f. o. b., Fla. *Alluding to Ye 
Ed. of “Two Bits” on a/c that was 
our cabin no. from Miami to Gotham. 


sunny 


All Is Not Gold That Glitters— 
Even on a Storager’s Pencil 


TRAGIC incident in Two Bit’s office 
has led to discovery of alleged gross 
deception practised by a certain Boston 
storager. We do not intend to disclose 
the identity of the Boston storager be- 
yond stating that his name is Louie 
Myers, nor will we express any personal 
opinion as to the deception but will leave 
it to our readers to judge for themselves 
whether it was, as alleged above, gross. 
Well, it will be recalled how Ye Ed. 
related, in our February issue, about 
borrowing a lead pencil from Louie at 
a storagers’ convention about 1 yr ago 
& about how we forgot to return it & 
about how time went on & then Louie 
mailed us a box of refills as an in- 
sinuating reminder that we had not re- 
turned the pencil. Louie’s uncalled-for 
act in mailing the refills aroused our edi- 
torial ire so suddenly that Ye Ed. 
slammed Louie’s pencil down on our desk 
so hard that the pencil snapped in 2— 
broke into “two bits,” if such punning 
can be forgiven—& we had to pay $8.50 
to have it replaced. 

At the Biloxi convention in Jan. we 
related to Louie how we had busted his 
pencil & how it was Ye Ed.’s intention to 
get him a new 1. You would have 
thought that Louie would say, “Oh, never 
mind” or something like that. But what 
was it that he did say? What he did 
say was “Well, don’t forget that my 
name was in gold letters on my pencil 
that you busted,” which proves there are 
Scotchmen living in other places besides 
Scotland, if you ask us. 

Meanwhile Ye Ed. had sent the broken 
2 bits to a pencil factory with orders to 
have Louie’s pencil replaced like it was 
before it got busted—even to the letter- 
ing thereon, we stipulated. 

Well, the new pencil has now come 
from the factory & we are about to—as 
this issue of Two Bits loafs to press— 
send it on to Louie Myers, the Boston 
storager, along with some _ personal 
caustic opinion. The pt is that the new 
pencil arrived in Two Bit’s office with 
the letters—spelling Louie’s name—not 
in gold, as we had expected, but in white. 
Ye Ed. immediately telephoned the fac- 
tory. 

“How come,” we asked the factory’s 
3d assistant vice-president in charge of 
the lettering dept., “that the letters on 
the pencil were not in gold like they 
were on the 1 we busted?” 

“Gold, be darned,” replied the factory’s 
3d assistant vice-president in charge of 
the lettering dept. “The letters on that 
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What Is “Proper Identification” 


in Storage and Shipping?’ 


identification in storage is as 

equally important to the ware- 
houseman as proper identification in 
shipping, I am going to handle each di- 
vision separately and will deal with ship- 
ping first. 

We all agree that proper identifica- 
tion in shipments of household goods is 
very important, and I suppose that we 
have all been harassed for exacting that 
identification from shippers, owners of 
goods and their agents. 

When a shipment is received marked 
“Mrs. Samanthy Rebecca Simpkins,” 
with no street address, and a perfectly 
respectable looking gentleman comes in 
and says, “I am Mr. Simpkins. Please 
deliver my goods to the first house on 
the upper bank of Strawberry Creek 
after you cross Lovers’ Lane,” the first 
question to ask this gentleman, after 
he has paid, is, “What papers have 
you?” 

If he can produce the original mani- 
fest or bill of lading properly executed, 
I would say, “All right, the goods will 
be out this afternoon, and where is Mrs. 
Simpkins? The goods are marked for 
her and it will be necessary to have her 
signature in order to make our records 
complete.” 

If there is any difficulty in reaching 
Mrs. Simpkins, I believe it would be up 
to him, in case he paid, to have the 
proper papers. It would be wise to ex- 
plain that it would be necessary for him 
to be identified, in which case it would 
be up to him again. 

The most important step is the matter 
of accepting checks. Mr. Doe rushes 
into your office and says, “I am the Cali- 
fornia representative of the Bazazza 
Subtraction Machines Co. of Oshkosh, 
Wisconsin. You have ten of our ma- 
chines, and I wish them delivered.” 

When he tenders a check on the Bank 
of Oshkosh, he should be told that he 
must be properly identified, in which 
ease, if he is a fake, he will begin to 
tell of his wonderful financial connec- 
tions and of the many wealthy people 
he knows—all of whom are strange to 
you. 


——$___ 


*Paper read at convention of Pacific Coast 
Furniture Warehousemein’s Association. 


"[ ientine it for granted that proper 


By JOHN R. DRIVER, 


Secretary Driver Storage Co., Berkeley, Cal. 


We actually know of a case in which 
a check was offered on a Chicago bank 
and, as ae reference, Vice-President 
Dawes was given. 

I think that we, as warehousemen and 
responsible for the collections of ware- 
housemen in other parts of the country, 


-ecannot be too careful on the point of 


accepting checks. 

I am sure we have all had experience 
with the party who calls for shipments 
sent by someone else, and I think we 
should be very careful about making 
such delivery. They are always in a 
big hurry and they need the contents 
very badly. It is not good business to 
listen to their story, and it is not going 
too far to demand proper identification. 
Responsible people can usually refer to 
a bank even though they have been in 
town only a short time. 

Then we all have the man who would 
like his shipment delivered and charged 
to his home office, which is somewhere in 
the East and it will take two weeks to 
get the requisition through. It is not 
your fault or mine when someone makes 
the mistake of coming into our town 
without first making arrangements to 
meet his immediate financial needs, and 
we render a real service when we teach 
him the lesson of being properly identi- 
fied before goods are delivered to him. 

We could all be of material assistance 
to our fellow warehousemen in identify- 
ing shipments that we send them by 
sending copies of all papers, from the 
shipping order on down. One paper that 
would especially save time and trouble 
is a copy of the packers’ list. This 
would very often save the customer 
writing a letter and accusing you of 
stealing an article; and if you really 
didn’t steal it, you would be saved the 
time and trouble of an explanation. 


Storage Identification 


ROPER identification in our storage 

departments is even more important 
than in our shipping and I am sure the 
problem is as serious. 

We have all had peculiar cases enough, 
but here comes a lady with a letter from 
Sitka, Alaska, signed “Sam,” with ex- 
plicit instructions for her to present this 
to the “Sure Thing Storage Company” 


and take delivery of a trunk which he 
left there when he departed for Alaska. 


The handwriting seems to correspond 
with the signature in the storage com- 
pany files, and the lady says she is 
‘“‘Sam’s” mother. 

I believe the proper procedure would 
be to find out as to the responsibility of 
this dear lady, and if I found her to be 
a member of the First Baptist Church in 
good standing I wouldn’t let her have 
the trunk unless she could name some 
of the articles in it. If she could do 
this I would allow her to take the trunk, 
signing first ““Sam’s” full name and then 
her own. 

Another example: 

The Hulligan Sales Co. stores its of- 
fice equipment subject to the order of 
its president, Charley Whiskers, and its 
secretary, Susie Saur. Three years 
later an order for delivery comes, on 
their letterhead, signed Hulligan Sales 
Co. by Henry Milton Gumbo, president. 
If I were doubtful I would ask for a 
copy of the minutes authorizing the di- 
rectors to fire Mr. Whiskers and hire 
Mr. Gumbo, but ordinarily I think it 
would be safe to deliver. However, it 
might be well to consult an attorney. 


The divorce cases are perhaps the 
most common of the warehousemen’s 
troubles—as well as the participants’. 
But we have made it a rule to require 
a Court order from the one who claims 
to be getting the worst of it—and we 
never argue with the judge! I think it 
is the very best way out, and absolutely 
safe. 


We have all had the case of the tele- 
phone call to get a trunk and store it, 
and when the driver calls we get a trunk 
from Thomas Augustus Mulberry and 
no signed order, and no one there to 
sign. We take this trunk to our ware- 
house, and in three months Miss Salome 
Rushforth appears and _ says, “Mr. 
Thomas Augustus Mulberry, who is now 
in Chili, wrote to have his trunk turned 
over to me.” You inform Miss Rush- 
forth that you must have a written or- 
der from Mr. Mulberry. She turns away 
and in two hours returns with an order 
signed Thomas Augustus Mulberry. 

(Concluded on page 50) 
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A Lien Situation 


EGAL EDITOR, Distribution and 

4 Warehousing: The 8th day of May, 
1926, we received, from a firm incorpo- 
rated under the laws of Colorado and 
doing a manufacturing business in 
Denver, a consignment of 76 cases of 
their product for storage, the reason 
for the storage of the goods being that 
they began manufacturing their goods 
in Michigan, and were distributing 
through us. Bills for storage and dray- 
age on the goods were mailed to them 
regularly but at no time did we receive 
an answer or a check for the amount. 

The early part of January we wrote 
them a letter with the information that, 
unless storage charges were paid with- 
in this month, legal notice would be sent 
them and the goods sold for payment of 
charges. Yesterday, notice of receiver- 
ship, together with claim sheet dated 
Jan. 15, with a 90-day limit for filing of 
claim by us, was received. 

Do we have to file claim with the re- 
ceiver and turn the remaining 36 cases 
over to him, or is it possible for us 
to carry out the original intention of 
mailing notice of sale and dispose of 
goods? Could our claim be classified as 
a preferred claim or have we a prior 
lien?—Logan Moving & Storage Co. 

Answer: Under the circumstance of 
the law in Colorado you are entitled to 
a preferred claim. Hammond v. Solli- 
day, 8 Colo. 610. 

Where stored goods are sold under 
judicial process the lien attaches to the 
money received from the sale. Case v. 
Union Iron, 56 Mo. App. 1. 

However, it is important for you to 
know that unless the statutes in the 
particular State provide otherwise: 
“Where it appears . . that the goods 
stored will be delivered without requir- 
ing the immediate payment of storage, 
the warehouseman relying on the per- 
sonal credit of the parties, there is no 
lien.’”—Trust v. Pirsson Hilt (N. Y.) 
292. Also, see Robinson v. Columbia, 
52 N. Y. S. 751. 

I believe you are required to file the 
claim within the 90-day limit, but as the 
details of the contract between the cus- 
tomer and yourself are not explained in 
your letter, you had better consult a 
local attorney for complete information. 





Responsibility in Case of Fire 
EGAL EDITOR, Distribution and 
Warehousing: Kindly advise us if 
we are responsible for household goods 
that are damaged by fire, providing we 
do not issue a Warehouse Receipt—-B. 
G. Costich & Sons, Ine. 
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FROM THE LEGAL VIEWPOINT 


By Leo T. Parker 


Answer: A keeper of goods for pay is 
responsible for loss by fire only where 
the keeper fails to exercise an ordinary 
degree of care in perserving the goods 
against damage. The fact that you did 
not issue a warehouse receipt does not 
lessen your liability from this source, 
if you were negligent in contributing 
to the loss. See Buffalo v. Sonerly, 195 
N. Y. 355. 


A Demurrage Problem 


EGAL EDITOR, Distribution and 
4 Warehousing: On Jan. 10, a safe 
company shipped a safe crated with the 
instructions painted on the _ crate: 








What Don’t You Know? 


R. PARKER answers legal 
+ questions on warehousing, 
transfer and automotive affairs. 

There is no charge for this ser- 
vice. 

Write us your problems. Pub- 
lication of inquiries and replies 
gives worth-while information to 
you and to your fellows in busi- 
ness! 








“Block and mail to car.” When it 
arrived, safe and crate were broken. 
The consignee refused to accept it. 
Later the safe agent discounted on it, 
and the consignee accepted the shipment. 
This consumed all the free time and two 
days’ demurrage. 

Has the railroad a right to collect 
demurrage in a case where it has dam- 
aged the goods, when there were no 
signs of blocking in the car?—Adolph A. 
Charon. 

Answer: Under the _ circumstances, 
and since the consignee accepted the safe 
without complaint to the railroad com- 
pany, I do not think you can recover the 
demurrage charges. 

Complaints such as these should be 
made before the acceptance of the ship- 
ment. Freight charges always’ are 
deducted from money received for dam- 
aged goods. 


“Doing Business” in New York 
| EGAL EDITOR, Distribution and 
4 Warehousing: As one of your sub- 
scribers we should like very much to 
have your legal department give us some 
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information as to “What constitutes 
doing business in the State of New 
York?” 

We are a corporation, organized in 
the State of Minnesota. Supposing we 
store our goods in New York City, and 
have no office nor a salesman in that 
city. Can this be construed as “doing 
business” in New York? We _ would 
merely ship in carload lots to a ware- 
house and have them deliver to our 
jobbers and retailers in Greater New 
York, and also the State of New York. 
We handle all credits and collections 
here and keep no bank account in New 
York.—The Adlerika Company. 

Answer: If you do strictly an inter- 
state business in New York you are not 
liable for taxation. 

In 283 S. W. 119, the Court said: 
“The State may tax only those persons 
and those things which are subject to 
its sovereignity.” 

Justice Field, in State Tax on For- 
eign-held bonds (15 Wall, 300, 21 L. Ed. 
179), said: 

“The power of taxation . . . is neces- 
sarily limited to subjects within the 
jurisdiction of the State. These subjects 
are persons, property, and business.” 

Under Section 182 of the New York 
Tax Law, and Section 15 of the Genera! 
Corporation Laws, “doing business” 
means the maintainance of an office or 
agency. If you store the goods in New 
York, and afterward order them shipped, 
you are subject to taxation. If you ship 
the goods to a consignee and they are 
stored for any purpose other than un- 
avoidable delay, you are liable for tax- 
ation. If you ship the goods to a com- 
mission house on consignment, strictly, 
you are not “doing business” in New 
York and, therefore, are not liable for 
taxation. 

In American Refrigerator Transit v. 
Hall, 174 U. S. 70, the Supreme Court 
of the United States said: 

“Where a corporation of one State 
brings into another, to use and employ, 
a portion of its movable personal prop- 
erty, it is legitimate for the latter to 
impose upon such property, thus used 
and employed, its fair share of the 
burdens of taxation imposed upon simi- 
lar property used in like way by its 
own citizens.” 

In Bond O. v. Commonwealth, 177 Ky. 
5665, the Court held a railroad company 
liable for taxation of engines that were 
driven in and out of the State. 

Other cases have held property liable 
for taxation which is stopped for re- 
pairs, inspection, repacking, sale, ete. 

Therefore, you would be subject to 
the payment of taxes on the property 
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in the warehouse in New York. And 
by maintaining a stock of goods in New 
York and ordering shipments therefrom, 
to fill orders, solicited in New York, you 
would be “doing business” there. 

Generally speaking, a corporation is 
not legally deemed to be “doing business” 
in a State, other than its domicile, unless 
it has an agent there who is clothed 
with power (175 U. S. 309. 205 U. S. 
395). However, there are cases on re- 
cord where taxation is legal where there 
is not representation by agency (147 
Ind. 586. 47 N. E. 8). 





The Domicile of the Owner 


EGAL EDITOR, Distribution and 
4 Warehousing: “A” stores his goods 

in “B’s” warehouse in Missouri. The 
balance of his property including stocks 
and bonds he removes with him to Cali- 
fornia, where he dies. The executrix 
demands delivery of the stored goods 
and we hold that, since the goods are 
stored in Missouri, the local Probate 
Court must pass on the matter. A certi- 
fied copy of the will is sent to us from 
California, which mentions a divorced 
wife and two children who are little 
more than mentioned in the will regard- 
ing the inheritance. The executrix de- 
sires that the goods be turned over to a 
charitable institution. ‘“‘A’s” son and 
several other people ask for the goods. 
The lawyer for the executrix writes: 

“Personal property wherever located 
follows the domicile of the testator and 
is disposed of by decree of distribution 
in the jurisdiction where the will is pro- 
bated.” 

We hold this is not true. What is 
your opinion?—Ben A. Langan F ire- 
proof Storage Co., St. Louis. 

Answer: The distribution of personal 
property is governed by the laws of the 
domicile of the owner at the time of his 
death (Richardson v. Lewis, 21 Mo. App. 
531). The location of the property or 
the place at which the owner dies has 
no effect. But the rights of third parties 
acquired through heirs are determined 
by the law of the domicile of the heir. 
(Hill v. Townsend, 24 Tex. 575). 

However, some States have enacted 
laws whereby the personal property is 
governed by the laws of the State of its 
location, irrespective of the laws of the 
domicile of the owner. 

But as Missouri has enacted no such 
laws, the distribution of the property 
would be controlled by the laws of Cali- 
fornia in your question, providing that 
State is the domicile of the owner. 

Also, it is important for you to know 
that domicile in California means that 
the owner lived in that State at the time 
of his death, and further that he in- 
tended to make it his home. 





Where Goods Were Not Insured 


N Gay v. Davidson, 287 S. W. 931, 

litigation involved the loss of goods 
by fire while stored in a public ware- 
house. The owners of the goods filed 
suit to recover the value of the destroyed 
merchandise, alleging that the ware- 
houseman “agreed and promised to store 
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said hemp and keep it insured against father of two sons who had stored the 


loss or damage by fire at a fair con- 
sideration charged by the defendant 
| warehouseman], to wit, 75 cents per ton 
per month.” 

The evidence disclosed that, after the 
goods were stored in the warehouse, the 
warehouseman asked the owner if he 
wanted them insured. The owner 
answered: “I certainly do.” 

The warehouseman failed to obtain 
insurance on the hemp. The Court held 
the warehouseman liable, and said: 

“It is well settled that a contract of 
this character is enforcable, and where 
such contract exists, if no insurance is 
taken out by the warehouseman and the 
property is destroyed by fire, the owner 
may have an action for its value. . 
There had been no previous dealing be- 
tween the parties and appellees [owners ] 
do not claim any usage or custom of 
trade under which warehouseman car- 
ried insurance on property in storage; 
indeed appellant [warehouseman] plead- 
ed and offered to prove that the custom 
was for the owner of the goods in stor- 
age to carry such insurance. But 
appellees pleaded and introduced proof 
conducting to show a contract for both 
storage and insurance, each forming a 
part of the same transaction. If this 
is true, the delivery of the hemp and 
the mutual agreement of the parties 
would form a sufficient consideration for 
the entire contract, and there is no rule 
of law by which such contract is to be 
separated and a different consideration 
shown for each of the several parts.” 

The true law on the subject is well 
expressed by another Court, as follows: 

“A simple request to insure, where 
no funds are provided, or where there 
has been no previous dealings between 
the parties. or no goods on consignment 
from which the party requested may 
reimburse himself, will not, of itself, 
devolve upon him the duty to insure, or 
render him liable for failing so to do. 
Neither will his subsequent effort to 
comply with such request have that 
effect. There must have been an under- 
taking or promise to insure, made at 
the time, and intended as such by the 
parties. The party making the request 
must have had some assurance on which 
he had the right to rely, and from 
which he had the right to expect the 
other party would insure; or, in other 
words, there must, in the language of 
all the books, have been an undertaking 
to that effect. Without it no liability 
attaches. 

“Such promise or undertaking is 
implied where the course of dealing has 
been such that the agent has been used 
to effect insurance, or where he had 
funds or effects on hand, or even where 
the bill of lading from which he derives 
his authority contains an order to 
insure, or where the general usage is to 
insure, and in such case he is bound 
at his peril to insure.” 





Other Rulings of Interest 


N Cooper v. Newmyer, 250 Pa. 559, 
it was shown that a warehouseman 
sold merchandise for the debt of the 


goods. The sons instituted legal pro- 
ceedings against the warehouseman to 
recover the value of the merchandise to 
which they claimed ownership. 

However, the warehouseman intro- 
duced testimony to show, among other 
things, that the father actually had 
claimed ownership to the goods prior to 
the beginning of the litigations, and 
that the sons did not assert their owner- 
ship. And, further, that the goods 
were packed in packages that were sold 
by a firm to the father. 

The details of the case were sub- 
mitted to a jury for consideration and 
a verdict was rendered in favor of the 
warehousemen. The sons carried the 
case into the higher Court which sus- 
tained the verdict. The Court in effect 
said that the burden was on the sons 
to prove that the merchandise belonged 
to them; and that, as they had not 
proved the ownership, the warehouse- 
man was entitled to convert the goods 
in payment for the father’s debt. 





The Supreme Court of Washington, 
in the case of Ellison v. Scheffsky, 250 
Pa. 452, held that, where a person re- 
leases his possession of merchandise on 
which he has a lien, and another person 
obtains a chattel mortgage on the article 
before it is returned to the original 
holder, the chattel mortgage supersedes 
the lien. 

In Lomaschinsky v. April, 134 A. 896, 
the Court held that, where a landlord 
depossesses a tenant and removes the 
latter’s furniture to a warehouse for 
storage, the landlord is responsible for 
the storage charges. 

The facts of the case are that the 
landlord hired a moving van to convey 
the furniture to the warehouse. The 
warehouseman informed the _ landlord 
that he had a room and that the charge 
was $5 per month, and that $10 was 
to be paid in advance. 

The goods remained in storage sev- 
eral months, but the landlord failed to 
pay the storage charges. The ware- 
houseman sued to recover the storage 
charges from the landlord, who con- 
tended that he was not responsible be- 
cause the warehouseman knew that the 
furniture belonged to the tenant. 

However, the Court held the landlord 
liable for the amount of the storage, 
and said: 

“The landlord was under no duty to 
have taken and deposited his tenant’s 
goods in the plaintiff’s warehouse, but, 
since he did so and expressly agreed to 
pay for their storage, he was bound by 
his contract.” 





In Federal Warehouse v. 
109 So. 20, the Court quoted: 
“A loss by fire due to negligence of 
the bailee [warehouseman] was never 
a lawful excuse for a failure to deliver 
the goods but when the bailee 
proves that the loss of the goods was 
occasioned by fire, the burden was then 
shifted to the bailor to prove that the 
fire was due to the bailor’s negligence. 
To meet this burden the ware- 
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houseman must show that he exercised 
that degree of care required by the 
statute.” 


In Coons v. First National, 218 N. 
Y. S. 189, the Court said: 

“The relation between a bailor and 
a bailee is fixed by contract either ex- 
pressed or implied, and the rights of 
the parties must be determined by the 
terms of the contract. Always 
liability is grounded in contract. One 
cannot be made the bailee of another’s 
property without his consent... . It 
follows that if there is no contract 
there can be no liability. 65 


A Receipts Ruling 

N Peterson v. Haynes, 134 S. E. 7775, 

the litigation involved a complex 
situation. The Court held that a ware- 
houseman impliedly warrants to various 
parties the existence of the goods de- 
scribed by a receipt and, further, if it is 
not possible to identify the goods, the 
result is the same as where the property 
is lost. 

The facts of the case are that a bank 
bought a promissory note for the sum 
of $5,000 which was executed by a ware- 
house company and endorsed by it. At- 
tached to the note, as collateral security, 
was a promissory note executed by an- 
other person payable to himself, or 
order, and endorsed in blank. Attached 
to the latter note, as collateral security, 
was a warehouse receipt representing 
that goods had been stored. And that 
the same was in actual possession of 
the warehouse company. The Court said: 

“A warehouse receipt is a mere sym- 
bol of property. It is a shadow of the 
absent substance. When it passes from 
one hand to another, it is only symbolic 
of the property it represents. If it 
represents no property, its holder has 
nothing but a scrap of paper ...A 
pledge is not a sale of the goods pledged. 
So a pledge of a warehouse receipt is 
not a sale of the pledger to the pledgee 
of the represented by it. So, when 
the pawnee transfers his debt and de- 
livers to the transferee the property 
given to secure the debt, or the symbol 
thereof, the transaction is not a sale of 
the pledge as between the pawner and 
the transferee, but simply places the 
transferee in the same position which 
the original creditor occupied. . . . In view 
of what is said above, the transferor of 
a... . warehouse receipt impliedly war- 
rants that the cotton represented by such 
receipt is in existence at the time the 
receipt is transferred; and this is so 
whether the transaction is a mere sale or 
a transfer. To allow the holder of such 
receipt to get the money of a transferee, 
when the latter gets nothing for his 
money paid in consideration of getting 
security for the note which he purchases, 
and for which such receipt is pledged 
as collateral security, would violate 
every sense of right and justice. If the 
cotton represented by such receipt was 
incapable of delivery, because the means 
of its identification were lacking, it was 
in effect not in existence.” 
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Laws Held Invalid 

CCASIONALLY a State Legislature 

attempts to enact a law which re- 
sembles a package bound with many 
strands of red tape. For instance, in 
Purple Truck Co. v. Campbell, 250 Pa. 
213, the Supreme Court of Oregon has 
just handed down an important decision 
in which it was held that a person en- 
gaged in the transportation of merchan- 
dise over public highways, not for the 
general public, is not subject to the con- 
trol of Public Utilities Commission, al- 
though the goods are carried for hire. 
Also, a law that was intended to place 
all persons who haul for profit under 


‘control of the Public Utilities Commis- 


sion was held void. 

In brief, the terms of the Act forbade 
private carriers to pursue their usual 
avocation unless they submitted to being 
changed into common carriers. Any 
firm or person possessing a motor vehicle 
and using it to transport anything over 
the public highways, for hire, incurred 
the penalties of the Act. No matter how 
small the shipment or how short a dis- 
tance was traveled in the transportation 
of goods, the Public Utilities Commis- 
sion had the power to control that per- 
son. A single transaction of transport- 
ing, without complying with all the de- 
tailed requirements of the Act, invoked 
the penalties of the law. 

However, in holding the law invalid, 
the Court quoted: 

“That, consistently with the due proc- 
ess clause of the Fourteenth Amendment 
(of the Unted States Constitution), a 
private carrier cannot be _ converted, 
against his will, into a common carrier 
by mere legislative command, is a rule 
not open to doubt . . It was expressly 
so decided in Michigan Commission v. 
Duke, 266 U. S. 570, 577, 578; 45 S. Ct. 
191, 69, L. Ed. 445, 36 A. L. R. 1105. ... 
The naked question which we have to 
determine, therefore, is whether’ the 
State may bring about the same result 
by imposing the «unconstitutional re- 
quirement as a condition precedent to 
the enjoyment of a privilege. . Upon 
the answer to this question, the consti- 
tutionality of the statute now under the 
review will depend. There is in- 
volved in the inquiry not a single power, 
but two distinct powers. One of these, 
the power to prohibit the use of the pub- 
lic highways in proper cases, the State 
possessed, and the other, the power to 
compel a private carrier to assume, 
against his will, the duties and burdens 
of a common carrier, the State does not 
possess.” 


Phraseology 


In Raleigh Storage Co. v. Bunn et al, 
135 S. E. 31, the litigation involved the 
title to a warehouse purchased from a 


railroad. The deed read in part as fol- 
lows: 
“Also, all lands, terminals, yards . 


side tracks warehouses, and 
all other property, real and personal, 
rights and things of every kind and de- 
scription which appertain to any or all 
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of the above-described lines of road.” 

The Court held: 

“The intention to convey the property 
in question by the deed now under con- 
sideration is quite clear and we 
think the language used is sufficient for 
the purpose.” 


Chattel Mortgage Cases 


T HE facts of the case Herold Motor 
Car Co. v. Commonwealth, 287 S. W. 
J39, are that the owner of property 
on which a chattel mortgage was proper- 
ly filed removed the goods from the 
State. 

The Court in the State into which the 
goods were removed held the mortgage 
equally as binding and effective in one 
State as the other, and said: 

“It is true that the enforcement of 
a contract made in another State is 
a matter of mere comity and will not 
be decreed where the contract is against 
good morals or contravenes the public 
policy of the State where it is sought 
to be enforced. Clearly, there is noth- 
ing in the taking of a chattel mortgage 
to secure a portion of the purchase 
price of the chattel or a loan on the 
chattel that offends against good morals. 
We held a duly executed and 
recorded chattel mortgage at the legal 
situs of the mortgaged property in an- 
other State will be given the same effect 
in this State, to which the property was 
subsequently removed, as is given to it 
at the place where it was executed, if 
the property was removed without the 
consent of the mortgagee.” 

This Court, also, held that a common 
carrier is entitled to deduct the freight 
charges from the amount of the judg- 
ment rendered in favor of the shipper 
for damages to the goods. 


In Bankers’ Trust Co. v. Maxson, 134 
A. 875, it was held that a receiver’s 
expenses of a receivership is a lien prior 
to a mortgage which was in effect prior 
to the date the receiver was appointed. 


Common Carrier Decisions 


YOMETIMES the amount recoverable 
‘J from a common carrier for the dam- 
age to or loss of merchandise depends 
on the date on which the liability of 
the carrier begins. In Aristo Hosiery 
Co. v. Atlantic Coast Line R. Co., 218 
N. Y. S. 287, the Court said: 

“A cause of action arising out of a 
breach of contract accrues at the time 
the breach is completed. In the 
case under consideration, the contract 
is to deliver goods in New York, and 
it would seem that the breach occurred 
on the date when the carrier should 
have delivered the goods, but failed to 
do so.” 


In Cleveland v. St. L. Rail Road Co., 
154 N. E. 32, the Court held: 

“‘Where goods intrusted to a carrier 
for shipment are injured only, the 
owner’s remedy is for damages for the 
injury and not for the value.” 
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Economic Inquiry Is Urged 
in Congress 


N investigation of “the economic 
A state of the nation,” with the 
idea of recommending construc- 
tive action “to remedy the depressed 
conditions of agriculture in the West, 
cotton raising in the South and the un- 
employment and extensive curtailment 
of production in the manufacturing cen- 
ters of the East,” is proposed in Senate 
Resolution No. 378* introduced by Sen- 
ator Walsh (Dem.) of Massachusetts. 
The resolution provides that a com- 
mittee be appointed to sit during the re- 
cess of Congress to make a constructive 
inquiry into the economic state of the 
nation, in order that the country may be 
in a condition to demand, and the Con- 
gress which next reconvenes to enact, 
such legislation as may be helpful to 
these basic industries. That a thorough 
investigation be made by the committee 
which is to have full authority to issue 
subpeenas, compel the production of doc- 
uments necessary to such inquiry, and 
to organize an administrative force suf- 
ficient to carry on the aforesaid work. 
The expenses of said investigation be 
paid from the contingent fund of the 
Senate on vouchers of the committee or 
subcommittee, signed by the chairman 
and approved by the Committee to 
Audit and Control the Contingent Ex- 
penses of the Senate. 


Year 1926 Was an Exceptional 
One Industrially 


= HE year 1926 presented a period of 
I “exceptionally large industrial out- 
put” and one of an orderly distribution 
of commodities through the channels of 
trade, the Federal Reserve Board de- 
clared in its annual report which was 
sent to Congress on March 2. 

Unusual stability characterized the 
year, the board observed, and it found 
also an unusually well sustained demand 
for merchandise by consumers. In addi- 
tion to these conditions the board noted 
that there had been an increased flow 
of savings into investment lines, a sta- 
ble and relatively easy condition in the 
short-term money market and a contin- 
uous decline in the long-term rates. 

Due to the general conditions, the 
Federal Reserve System was able to 
maintain its credit policy unchanged 
with a rediscount rate of 4 per cent 
through the year, excepting only the ad- 
justment which took place in the rate at 
New York. The stability characterizing 
the year also enabled the several re- 
serve banks to formulate policies and 





*This had failed of enactment when Con- 
gress adjourned March 4. 








principles with respect to their relations 
with individual member banks, with the 
result that there was noted a continuous 
decline in the number of member banks 
which were continuously in debt to the 
reserve banks. 








Announcement: 


= this April issue Distribu- 
tion and Warehousing inaugu- 
a new department—“The 
Business Month in Review.” In 
it an effort will be made _ to 
present, in what might be called 
“tabloid highlight” form, items of 
general interest which, while not 
associated directly with the prob- 
lems of the warehouseman and the 
traffic manager, are nevertheless 
significant as indicative of the 
trend of current-day affairs. 

When a Senator asks for a na- 
tional economic inquiry; when the 
Department of Commerce begins a 
census of distribution of commodi- 
ties and examines the marketing 
of confectionery; when the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board reports to 
Congress that the industrial out- 
put has been exceptionally large; 
when Government economists pre- 
dict that farm products will be ab- 
sorbed this year about as usual— 
the average business man is im- 
mediately interested. He is inter- 
ested because these are factors 
which, indirectly at least, may have 
some measures of influence on his 
own line of trade. 

Much is going on, in Washing- 
ton and elsewhere, with which the 
storage executive and the national 
distributor will want to keep 
closely in contact. Read this de- 
partment each month and be in 
touch with the business times. 


rates 








Census Being Conducted on 
Distribution of Goods 


AN experimental census of distribu- 
“ tion of commodities is being carried 
on in Baltimore by the Department of 
Commerce in cooperation with the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States and the Baltimore Chamber of 
Commerce, it was announced orally on 
March 1 by Herbert Hoover, Secretary 
of Commerce. The work was started on 
Feb. 3, it was explained, and will in- 
clude a complete survey of the distribu- 
tion of specified goods in the district. 
This census, Mr. Hoover explained, 
would furnish a corollary to the biennial 


census of manufactures, which now re- 
cords completely the total of produc- 
tion, but does not report what happens 
to the goods made. What becomes of 
manufactures after they enter the chan- 
nels of trade is more or less of a mys- 
tery, and before presenting to Congress 
a proposal for a nation-wide distribu- 
tion census, Mr. Hoover has been anxi- 
ous to know what could be learned by 
such a census in a selected district. 


Government Will Make Survey of 
Candy Distribution 


__ geographical distribution of 
wholesale confectionery sales and 
the methods of sale employed by the 
trade will be studied by the Department 
of Commerce under authorization of the 
Appropriations Act of 1927-28, in which 
Congress has included a fund of $10,000 
for this purpose, according to an an- 
nouncement issued March 2. The full 
text follows: 

“For several years the confectioners 
have been becoming increasingly aware 
of the acute lack of basic facts con- 
cerning their industry and there has 
been a steadily growing impression that 
some action would have to be taken 
which would provide a true picture of 
national conditions before the industry 


can hope to solve some of its most 
pressing problems. 
“The National Confectioners’ Asso- 


ciation, the New England, Philadelphia 
and New York Confectioners’ Associa- 
tions, the Associated Retail Confection- 
ers, trade papers and others, joined in 
representing to Congress the critical na- 
ture of these problems and in requesting 
that the Department of Commerce be 
authorized to undertake the desired sur- 
vey. It was pointed out that more than 
$750,000,000 is spent annually by the 
people of the United States for candy 
and that great benefits could be expect- 
ed from a more scientific adjustment of 
distributive methods, based on nation- 
wide and accurate data.” 

The department announces that this 
work will be performed under the direct 
supervision of the Foodstuffs Division 
of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce. 


Freight Ton-Miles Increased in 1926, 
I. C. C. Report Shows 


LASS I steam railroads of the 
AUnited States in 1926 handled 488,- 
578,000,000 net ton-miles of revenue and 
nonrevenue freight, as compared with 
456,087,000,000 in 1925, according to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission’s 
monthly compilation of railroad operat- 
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ing statistics for December and 12 
months. 

The number of freight cars owned 
was 2,358,606, as compared with 2,366,- 
515, in 1925, but the number of unserv- 
iceable cars was only 6.5 per cent, as 
compared with 7.7 per cent in 1925, and 
the average mileage per car per day was 
30.4, as compared with 28.5 in the year 
before, and the average tonnage per 
loaded car was 27.4 as compared with 
27 the year before. 

The net tonnage per train, train 
speed, ton-miles per train-hour and loco- 
motive miles per day, all showed in- 
creases and the net ton-miles per mile of 
road per day averaged 5688 as compared 
with 5318 the year before. 


Survey Forecasts Normal Absorption 
of Agricultural Products 


— the domestic market will con- 
tinue to absorb farm products this 
vear “about as usual” is the assump- 
tion of the Department of Agriculture 
economists, after a survey of the gen- 
eral business situation, according to a 
summary of the monthly report on the 
agricultural situation, which has just 
been issued by the Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics. 

Spring work is reported as progress- 
ing favorably. The outlook for dairy 
and livestock is considered optimistically 
by growers. Wheat is said to be in good 
condition in the eastern part of the belt, 
but not quite so good in the West. 


Retail Trade Experienced More Than 
Seasonal Decline in January 


NA ORE than the usual seasonal de- 
. cline in retail trade was observed 
in January by the Federal Reserve 
Board, which has made public the re- 
sults of its regular monthly survey of 
the trade. Sales of department stores 
and mail order houses were only slightly 
smaller than January a year ago, but 
the smaller department stores showed 
large declines in eight of the Federal 
Reserve districts. 

Inventories were further reduced dur- 
ing the month, especially in department 
stores, where the Board reported the 
lowest stocks at the end of any month 
since January, 1925. 





Anti-Dumping Act Is Enacted, but Ap- 
propriations Are Lacking 


‘ closing days of Congress saw the 
hurried passage of the new United 
States anti-dumping Act, and also the 
failure of appropriations to put the Act 
into effect. 

The Act was signed by President Cool- 
idge on March 3, and makes it unlawful 
for any commission merchant to dump 
or destroy perishable farm products 
without good cause and also forbids re- 
porting to the shipper that the goods 
were damaged when in fact they were 
salable. Violations are punishable by 
fine or imprisonment. The Department 


“consumption data on 


BUSINESS REVIEW 


of Agriculture is authorized to send in- 
spectors, upon the application of either 
shipper or commission merchant, to in- 
spect the goods and issue a certificate as 
to whether the goods are in good or poor 
condition, and this certificate is to be 
admitted as evidence in any ensuing 
claim or Court procedure. 

The Secretary of Agriculture declared 
that the Act was necessary to prevent 
unscrupulous merchants from selling 
goods and informing the shipper that 
they had arrived in a spoiled condition 
and had been dumped. 

On the same day that the bill was 
signed, the President sent to Congress a 
request for an appropriation of $25,000 
to allow the Department of Agriculture 
to make the necessary inspections, but 
the final deficiency appropriation bill, in 
which this was to be included, never 
came up for action, due to the filibuster 
in the Senate. 

This deficiency appropriation bill con- 
tained also an item of $6,250 to be made 
available at once for administration of 
the United States Warehouse Act. This 
sum was to have been made available at 
once for the purpose of employing four 
additional inspectors, principally for 
duty in the cotton warehouses. 

According to H. S. Yohe, Department 
of Agriculture official in charge of ad- 
ministration of the Warehouse Act, the 
large crop of cotton is flooding the ware- 
houses and the Department is consider- 
ably in arrears in its quarterly inspec- 
tions. 

Wool and grain in storage also have 
increased considerably, and the Depart- 
ment in confronted with demands from 
canners in many States that their prod- 
ucts be admitted to licensed warehouses 
so that loans can be made on the ware- 
house receipts. 





Department of Agriculture Plans to Co- 
ordinate Cotton Supply and Demand 


COTTON research and service pro- 
+\% gram aimed at the better coordina- 
tion of cotton supply and demand and 
for the purpose of increasing cotton con- 
sumption in the United States has been 
put into operation by the Bureau of Ag- 
ricultural Economics, United States De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

“There is reason to believe,” accord- 
ing to bureau economists, “that if all 
the possible new uses for cotton were 
taken advantage of, the consumption of 
cotton in the United States might be in- 
creased about 2,000,000 bales a year.” 

An outstanding feature of the pro- 
gram is the collection of production and 
cotton grades, 
staple, and character under the direc- 
tion of Dr. H. B. Killough of Brown 
University, who has been placed in 
charge of the bureau’s cotton utilization 
work. 

This year typical samples of cotton 
grown in different parts of the belt will 
be gathered, and estimates will be issued 
periodically during the marketing sea- 
son on the grade, staple, and character 
of cotton produced. These estimates 
will indicate the relative scarcity or 
abundance of cottons of particular types, 


? 
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and, by indicating whether cotton is 
high or low in grade and quality, the 
facts will be disclosed as to what part of 
the crop is tenderable and what part is 
untenderable. 

A number of studies of cotton mar- 
keting are under way, the principal 
project being a study of cotton quota- 
tions, the factors influencing them, and 
how they are actually made in both fu- 
tures and spot markets. The bureau 
plans ultimately to study the marketing 
process all the way through from pro- 
ducer to spinner. 





Farm Bloc to Press McNary Bill in 
Seventieth Congress 

GRICULTURAL organizations are 
+4 already formulating an aggressive 
campaign to bring about the enactment 
of the McNary-Haugen bill into law by 
the Seventieth Congress, Representative 
Dickinson (Rep.) of Algona, Iowa, an- 
nounced orally on March 8. He added 
that the equalization fee, one of the is- 
sues in the fight over farm legislation in 
the Sixty-ninth Congress, would be 
pressed even more vigorously than ever 
by the farm bloc in Congress. 

Mr. Dickinson said the fight is to be 
carried on by an educational campaign 
through literature and speeches by men 
to be sent to a number of States. 

Every effort, he said, will be made, as 
a part of the drive, to win presidential 
approval when the new Congress shall 
have taken final action. 

Program of Seventieth Congress Is Out- 
lined by Ways and Means Chairman 


W HEN the Seventieth Congress con- 
venes, the medicinal spirits bill, the 
alien property bill, the Cuban sugar 
bill, a bill revising the internal revenue 
laws, and administrative features of the 
tariff will be on the legislative pro- 
gram, Representative Green,  lowa, 
chairman of the House Ways and Means 
Committee, said in a statement made 
public on March 8. 

The outstanding measures which came 
before the Sixty-ninth Congress and be- 
came law were those reorganizing the 
prohibition and customs services in the 
Treasury Department and authorizing 
loans to be made by the United States 
Veterans Bureau direct to World War 
veterans upon their adjusted compensa- 
tion certificates, Mr. Green said in re- 
viewing the legislative action of that 
Congress, which adjourned March 4. 





1422 Bills Enacted Into Law 


HE Sixty-ninth Congress, which ad- 

journed March 4, enacted during its 
two sessions 1422 laws of all kinds, it 
was announced orally on March 5 by 
Eugene F. Sharkoff, House tally clerk, 
after a final check-up with the Depart- 
ment of State, where the laws are re- 
ferred and numbered. The legislation 
embraced public laws, including many 
bridge bills, 807; public resolutions, 71; 
private bills, 537; private resolutions, 7. 

In the House a total of 18,312 bills 
were introduced; in the Senate, 5835. 
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Dunham & Reid, Inc. 


New York City 


household goods is about to be erected on a plot 

45 by 100 ft. at 216-218 East Forty-seventh Street, 
New York City, for Dunham & Reid, Inc., established in 
1923. The company is at present doing a moving and 
storage business in leased premises at 309-311 East 
Sixty-sec- 
ond Street. It is 
expected that the 
new _ structure 
will be completed 
in August. 

The basement 
will contain, in 
addition to the 
heating plant 
and storage 
rooms for pack- 
ing material, a 
large fireproof 
vault in which 
will be rented 
space for safes 
to contain docu- 
ments of value, 


\ N eight-story fireproof depository for the storage of 





trunks, _ silver- Se TT ae 
ware, etc. While Bx riREPROOF 
this might be sroRAct 


what would be 
termed a safe de- 
posit vault 
against burg- 
lary, it will be 
superior in 
strength to most 
silver storage 
vaults. 

The first story 
will contain a 
neatly arranged 
office leading 
from which will 
be the private 
offices of the 
president and the 
secretary; the 
office of the re- 
ceiving clerk; a 
retiring room for 
lady patrons and 











lavatories for 
male patrons and 
employees. 


A passageway leading to a large passenger elevator 
can on emergency be utilized for small storage consign- 
ments and deliveries. 

Adjoining this will be the freight elevator, opening 
on to the receiving platform, at the rear of which will 
be the packing room. 
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A novel feature will be introduced to minimize the 
space for the driveway for the vans and also to provide 
for the storage of four gas cars at night. This provides 
for a movable platform which when not in use will be 
in a perpendicular position against the easterly side 
wall. This platform may be lowered by a cog arrange- 
ment so that two 
vans may be 
loaded or un- 
loaded at the 
same time. 

The second 
story will con- 
tain a warehouse 
trunk room; a 
rug room; a 
piano room. 
which will _ be 
used also as a 
sales room for 
customers; anda 
number of rooms, 
each lighted 
with a_ window, 
to be rented for 
office records. 

The third floor 
will be an open 
one, to be re- 
served for sub- 
sequent sub-di- 
vision. 

The fourth, 
fifth, sixth and 
seventh floors 
Le 8" bi | ee will contain fire- 

I we '* “Si} proof storage 
aid ii : yr rooms’ variously 

i Ht holding half-van, 

HP hae 

aM i 


! 
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Wilh i | A one-van and two- 
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BALL, NE LUM Fi van load lots. 


The top floor 
will be an open 
storage story. 

The front of 


re —- this reinforced 
: a concrete building 
will be orna- 


mented with 
Benedict cast 
stone, similar in 
color to lime- 
stone, with tapestry brick above the second story. 

The warehouse was designed by George S. Kingsley, 
architect, New York City, and will be built under his 
supervision. 

The Manhattan Storage & Warehouse Co. gives up its 
old storage building at Lexington Avenue and East 


(Concluded on page 58) 
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r HE Joyce Bros. Storage & Van Co., Chicago, has 
I completed erection of a _ six-story and basement 

warehouse at 7411-7415 Stony Island Avenue, for 
the storage of household goods. Ground and building 
together cost approximately $160,000. 

Of flat slab construction and fireproof, with all the 
doors and windows protected in a manner approved 
by the fire underwriters, all floors are semi-heated to 
50 deg. during 





cold weather and = 
damp months, 
with the _ office 
portion and first- 
floor store heated 
to office tempera- 
ture. 

The first-floor 
store and the en- 
tire second story 
are occupied by 
togal & Steiger- 
wald, high grade 
furriers. The 
store occupies a 
space 32 by 60 
ft., with  inter- 
mediate mezza- 
nine balcony and 
a private eleva- 
tor to the second 
floor, where the 
fur firm’s factory 
is located. 

Back of the 
factory space, 
which is at the 
front on the sec- 
ond floor, is lo- 
cated a burglar- 
proof double- 
deck cold storage 
vault with a 
capacity of 8000 





garments. This 
vault is equipped 
with the latest 


type of hanging racks, which are so constructed as to 
afford maximum protection to the furs; construction 
of racks and fittings is hot galvanized in order to avoid 
any possibility of damage from rust. 

The equipment of the fur vault includes a 15-ton ice 
machine, together with mechanical blower and venti- 
lating duct system, designed properly to cool this space. 
The system is arranged to carry a temperature of ap- 
proximately 30 deg.; on occasion the temperature may 
be reduced to zero. 

The cold storage of furs seems a logical adjunct to 
the storage of household goods, and space in this vault 
is provided for cold storage of rugs also. 





OD 


Jovee Bros. Storage & Van Co. 


Chicago 


One passenger elevator and one freight elevator 
serve the new Joyce plant. The freight lift, being of 7000 
lb. capacity, is of a size capable of carrying the largest 
passenger automobile. 

There is a large shipping platform at the rear, with 
a loading court that is a part of the building. This 
court is of sufficient size to allow four trucks to back 
up to the platform at one time and allow the doors to 
be closed simul- 
taneously. 

The warehouse 
; has one complete 
a Re) floor of private 
la iH rooms of assort- 

ed sizes. These 
have been laid 
out to meet the 
requirements of 
the immediate 
neighbor- 
hood which the 
structure serves. 
The partitions of 
the rooms are of 
hollow tile with 
fireproof doors, 
each 3 by 8 ft., 
bearing the un- 


+9 : er 





derwriters’ la- 
bels, thus _ per- 
mitting goods 


stored inthe 
rooms to take the 
lowest possible 
insurance rate. 

The remaining 
four floors are to 
be used for open 
storage. 

No space has 
been provided in 
this warehouse 
for trunks and 
pianos, as it is 
the policy of the 
Joyce company 
to handle these items all in one building, thereby elimi- 
nating the necessity of maintaining special crews for 
such work at each plant. 

The warehouse office in the new structure occupies 
one panel on the south and is a handsome lay-out with 
marble counter, tile floors, Craftex walls, a commodious 
silver vault, etc. 

The comfort of the employees has not been overlooked. 
Shower and locker room have been provided for them 
adjacent to the shipping platform. 

Frederick Stanton, Chicago, who specializes in ware- 
houses and industrial planning, was the architect and 
engineer. 
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How the Government Seeks to Prevent 


Crating and Boxing Losses 


W hat the Forest Products Laboratory Is Doing Is Told 


By UTHAI VINCENT WILCOX 


N a recent year the amount of paid freight claims for 


loss and damage of goods on the railroads of the 

country totalled $48,050,000. Yet in 1921 this total 
was $96,700,000. The saving of more than 50 per cent is 
to some extent the effort of the Forest Products Labora- 
tory of the United States Department of Agriculture, 
which has been cooperating with the American Railway 
Association and other organizations in carrying on a 
continuing series of experiments to prevent losses 
through improper packing of merchandise. 

The Forest Products Laboratory is anxious that ship- 
pers shall be acquainted with the results of the experi- 
ments. Many of the largest shippers have availed them- 
selves of the data furnished by the laboratory, while 


Data Available 


| ips BETTS points out that in a re- 
1 cent year the mechanical tests 
made in the laboratory reached a total 
of over 500,000. These tests were made’ 
as nearly as possible, under standard- 
ized conditions, so that those made for 
a single purpose might have the broad- 
est possible application and serve for 
many uses. Mr. Betts says: 

“The problems of crating and boxing 
have been dealt with innumerable times, 
the details of every test have been care- 
fully recorded, and the accumulated 
data should be of practical value to 
every manufacturer or shipper in as- 
sisting him to reduce and prevent ship- 
ping losses. 

“A phase of the subject that a great 
many shippers overlook is that a first 
good impression is excellent advertising 
and of special advantage. Thus a manu- 
facturer should see that his goods are 
crated or boxed in such a manner that 
will not only prevent loss by breakage 
or other damage, but that will also de- 
liver his goods without chafing packages 
and injuring their appearance. 

“The laboratory has published a large 
number of reports on the subject. Bar- 
rels, mnay kinds of wooded and corru- 
gated fiber boxes, and numerous vari- 
eties of crates, have been tested as con- 
tainers for many lines of merchandise 
ranging from strawberries and electric 
light bulbs to shoes and monkey 
wrenches, besides heavy units of ma- 
chinery. 

“A large part of these data is free to 
any interested shipper for the asking. 
Sufficient details regarding the goods 


der that specific 





and the present methods of packing 
should be sent to the laboratory in or- 
information may be 


given. A brief statement of the problem 





some have counted their losses as fixed expenses to be 
met but not dispensed with. 

The Forest Products Laboratory is concerned with 
all possible uses of native and imported woods and 
seeks to utilize them in a way that will save unneces- 
sary waste and will obtain the best results considering 
all factors. 

H. S. Betts, an engineer of the Forest Products Labor- 
atory in Washington, states that while the work of 
the laboratory covers a wide range, “the improved 
methods of crating and boxing are among the most 
extensively applicable results of the work, and there is 
no reason why they should not cause a continuous and 
marked decrease in the nation’s shipping losses.” 


will bring in return both published re- 
ports and all available findings for its 
prompt and proper solution.” 

A statement in one of the publications 








Left—Box tumbling drum testing fiber container—a few bumps of the drum 
were sufficient to cause it to burst along the scores; the container in the fore- 
ground of this picture had all its scores cloth-taped and proved to have twice 
the durability of the other. 
withstanding the test, due to its fastenings, including nails placed at three- 
inch intervals; while the other box, of %-inch material, failed completely, 
the nails having been placed at only four-inch intervals; a slight increase in 
number of nails used in making a box will in some cases double or triple its 


Right—Showing one box of %-inch materia! 


ability to withstand rough handling 
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of the laboratory says that if the meth- 
ods of nailing boxes recommended and 
adopted by the National Association of 


SPRINKLER LEAKAGE 


Special tests of this sort are charged 
for at cost, and they are arranged for in 
advance between shipper and laboratory. 
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leads to prompt detection. The labora- 
tory has discovered many ways to deter 
and discourage this kind of thievery. 


Box Manufacturers saves only one per Various devices are used by the lab- Various well known  (ffirms have 
cent of the annual loss of claims paid by oratory for determining the properties Worked in close cooperation with the 
the railroads, the saving will amount to of the various material used. There is laboratory. Some have sent their rep- 
more than $1,000,000 a year. It is esti- , vibrating table or “shaker” which Yresentatives to the office of the labora. 


mated that the total saving each year 
directly resulting from the work of the 
laboratory in the matter of boxing and 
crating has reached an amount exceed- 
ing $30,000,000. 

The Forest Products Laboratory of- 
fers adequate information on the sub- 
ject of the correct size and spacing of 


gives a crate or box a treatment similar 
to that of a freight car, and a large 
revolving drum-testing machine which 
simulates all of the hazards of trans- 
portation. When breaks in the packages 
or damage to goods occur, during the 
tests, they are studied, remedies ap- 
plied, and the tests repeated until the 


tory, located in Madison, Wis. Some of 
these are the General Motors Corp., the 
Quaker Oats Co., the Western Clock 
Co., Armour & Co. and the Western 
Electric Co. 

This Government agency is not as 
well known as the Bureau of Standards 
but stands ready to work with shippers 


nails, the best kind of wood to use,  poxes resist the maximum wear and tear needing help and counsel. 
proper reinforcement, and the best pat thev receive in actual service. 


method of construction, in order to ob- 
tain the maximum amount of shipping 
protection for the minimum cost. 


For the More Difficult Problem 


JF a shipper believes his problem dif- 

ferent from all others he may ship 
his goods and boxes or other containers 
to the laboratory for a series of special 
tests. 

Recently $4,000 worth of electric light 
bulbs was furnished the laboratory, by 
the manufacturers concerned, for the 
purpose of determining the best method 
of packing them and for developing an 
improved container. 


Other interests of the shippers as well 
as wear and breakage are studied, ac- 
cording to Mr. Betts. Some commodi- 
ties suffer from attacks by various 
species of vermin when in storage or in 
transit or when on sea voyages. Ship- 
pers in cooperation with the Govern- 
ment laboratory have devised various in- 
side linings that will prevent the rav- 
ages of the pests. 

Because of losses from theft in tran- 
sit, special attention is being given to 
the design of boxes in order that they 
may not be readily opened and re-in- 
closed without furnishing evidence that 


Spring Course in April 

The regular spring short course in 
box and crate construction, offered by 
the U. S. Forest Products Laboratory, 
will be given April 18 to 23. Such 
courses are held twice yearly for manu- 
facturers and box makers interested in 
developing packages which will give 
adequate protection to merchandise with 
a minimum of lumber, shipping space 
and weight, and at a reasonable cost. 
A cooperative fee of $100 is required 
for each man enrolled in these classes. 


Freezing Held Greatest Cause of 


N an article published in Quarterly, 

Gorham Dana, of the National Fire 
Protection Association, has tabulated 
many of the causes of sprinkler leakage. 
Freezing is by far the greatest danger 
sprinklers face, he states, while exces- 
sive temperature is another important 
factor. Defective materials and _ in- 
stallations of systems have been found 
to be less of a hazard than ordinarily 


Sprinkler Leakage 


is only recently that any concerted 
action has been taken to tabulate and 
study the causes for losses of this class. 
In 1922 the Fire Underwriters’ Uniform- 
ity Association undertook to collect and 
tabulate data on these losses in some- 
what the same way that the National 
Fire Protection Association tabulates 
the record of fire losses. <A _ sprinkler 
leakage loss blank was prepared and 


of fire insurance boards and bureaus in 
various parts of the country. This 
blank calls for data on the name and 
class of risk, date and location of break, 
cause, alarm given and loss sustained. 

“Information has been received by the 
committee in charge from nearly all 
parts of the country so that the results 
should be representative of the average 
conditions. 


believed. Mr. Dana writes: adopted by the association in 1923. This “The total number of reports tabu- 
“While sprinkler leakage insurance was circulated among the active mem- lated during the past four years is 31387, 


has been in vogue for many years, it 


bers of the association, which consisted 


Assigned Causes of Sprinkler Leakages 


(Concluded on page 51) 
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By CLARENCE A. ASPINWALL, 


President Security Storage Co., Washington, D. C. 


Chapter XVII 


(Continued from the March issue) 


Insurance—and Fire and Accident Prevention Insurance 


“An exact description and valuation of 
all property insured should be kept in a 
fireproof safe or location away from the 
premises insured, to be presented in case 
of loss. Otherwise difficulty will be ex- 
perienced in presenting a claim on the 
company. 

“It should be borne in mind that under 
a policy the insurance company does not 
contract to replace new property which 
may be lost or damaged. They agree to 
either replace with property of like kind 
and quality or to pay to the assured in 
cash a sum equivalent to the property 
value at the time it was damaged. For 
illustration: 

“It may require an outlay of $100 cash 
to buy a new piece of furniture which 
was lost in a fire. However, presuming 
the life of the piece of furniture re- 
ferred to to be 10 years and that the as- 
sured had the use of the piece of furni- 
ture for 5 years, it would then be con- 
sidered that the property had depreciated 
50 per cent, and $50 would be recoverable 
from the insurance company. 


Co-Insurance Clause Also Known as 
“Average Clause” and “Reduced Rate 
Contribution Clause’”’ 


“Almost every form of insurance cov- 
ering damage to property is subject to a 
clause included in the policy which re- 
quires the insured either to carry insur- 
ance up to the amount equal to a given 
percentage of the value of the property 
insured, or otherwise bear a part of the 
loss. 

'“Thus the clause most commonly used 
is that contained in fire insurance poli- 
cies which usually require that the prop- 
erty be insured to at least 80 per cent of 
its value. For illustration: 

“Assume that a policy was issued cov- 
ering a building against damage by fire 
and was subject to an 80 per cent co- 
insurance clause: 

“The value of the building at the 
time of loss assumed to be..... $100,000 
‘To comply with the clause insurance 


must be carried for at least 80 
per cent of its value or........ 80,000 


*Copyright by the author 


“Then in the event of damage to 
the building for less than $80,000 
full loss will be paid by the in- 
surance. 

“But, if in the case of a _ building 
a Ee eee $100,000 
the condition of the clause were 
not complied with, and the in- 
surance amounted to only..... 

“Then in the event of a loss of.... 
the insurance would only pay 
that per cent of the loss as the 
amount $40,000, bears to 80 
per cent of the value ($80,000) 
or 50 per cent of the loss, or... 


40,000 
20,000 


10,000 


“Note that there is nothing which pre- 
vents the owner from carrying insurance 
equal to more than the percentage stipu- 
lated in the policy. 

“The percentage stipulated in the co- 
insurance clause varies according to the 
kind of insurance and type of risk. The 
insurance companies’ rates usually re- 
quire a stipulated percentage of co-insur- 
ance. It is usually possible to obtain a 
lower rate for the insurance by stipulat- 
ing in the co-insurance clause a percent- 
age higher than that demanded by the 
underwriters rates as promulgated. 


Location 


“The location of the premises to be in- 
sured must be fully and correctly stated 
in the policy. This is a frequent case of 
dispute in the event of loss. If block or 
map numbers are used, their origin 
should be simply stated in the policy. The 
street numbers of all lots upon which the 
buildings stand should be fully stated. 
No vague reference as to the direction or 
distance should be made. It must be pos- 
sible for an insurance company official 
to readily, from the location stated in the 
policy, place his finger upon the spot 
where the building stands from the maps 
in his possession. If the location be not 
correctly stated the insurance company 
may possibly take the ground that they 
did not understand they were covering 
the building at which the fire occurred 
and therefore disclaim liability because 
there was not a meeting of minds be- 
tween the company and the assured as 
to the building which was being insured, 
and that therefore there was no contract. 


Appraisals 


“There are many _ organizations 
throughout the country who, for a fee, 
will prepare an itemized statement of 
values of property which shows the ap- 
praisal value of the property and gives 
an excellent basis for determining the 
amount of the insurance to be carried. 
An appraisal, however, is not taken by 
the insurance companies as final proof of 
a value in case of loss. It is usually the 
best proof obtainable. Loss-adjusters 
test the most important items of an ap- 
praisal to determine their accuracy. If 
these are shown to be substantially cor- 
rect, they usually accept the entire ap- 
praisal. The appraisals made by any 
company are liable to be either good or 
bad. The work is never better than the 
ability of the man whom the appraisal 
company appoints to make the values 
upon the property. 

“In awarding contracts for an ap- 
praisal company the name of the man 
who will do the work upon the premises 
should be ascertained and made a part of 
the agreement. His record should be 
earefully checked by following up his 
references. If possible, write to some in- 
surance company who has possibly had 
one of his appraisals. They will usually 
be glad to give you any information of 
this character. 

“There are features which should be 
avoided in connection with appraisals. 
Some companies offer to make an ap- 
praisal of property basing their fees 
upon the percentages of the final value 
which they determined. There is a 
chance that in the event of a dispute the 
Court would not accept an appraisal 
upon this basis, as the Court would claim 
that the appraiser had a personal inter- 
est in the result of the appraisal in hav- 
ing the total thereof as high as possible 
and therefore this would influence his 
judgment of value. 

“Appraisal companies’ occasionally 
send an inexperienced man to make a list 
and description of property. This list is 
taken back to the office of the appraisal 
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company and an experienced man makes 
the values from the description given 
him. This is obviously an inaccurate 
method. 

“The amount of fee which an appraisal 
company is to receive should be stated 
before the work is done. It should be 
made upon the agreement that an ex- 
perienced appraiser will be personally at 
the premises when the values and the 
description of the property are made. 


Tariff Rates 


“The term ‘Tariff Rates’ or ‘Tariff 
Rules’ refers to the rates and rules made 
by the stock companies’ rating organiza- 
tions. A ‘cut rate’ usually means that 
the rate used in writing the insurance is 
one which is less than the rate promul- 
gated by the rating board. Sometimes a 
broader condition and lower rates are 
obtainable from one company than from 
another, both of whom profess to abide 
by the tariff rulings and rates. This is 
due to the fact that quite often a rule 
for the application of rates and condi- 
tions may be interpreted differently. A 
broader interpretation is very often ob- 
tained owing to the fact that the repre- 
sentative of the assured is able to present 
a proposal to the company in a favorable 
light. 

The Covering of Insurance 


“‘When insurance is required, a com- 
pany, agent or broker should be notified 
by mail or telephone. Acknowledgment 
by telephone that the insurance has been 
covered should not be deemed sufficient. 
The assured should insist upon a con- 
firmation in writing from the source 
through which the insurance is ordered. 
Policies should be issued as soon as ex- 
pedient, in order to avoid controversy as 
to what the conditions of the insurance 
are, should a loss occur very soon after 
ordering the insurance. 

“When a renewal of insurance is or- 
dered, a similar written confirmation 
should be in the hands of the assured at 
least five days before the expiration of 
the insurance. A term often used by in- 
surance men is that of ‘binder.’ This is 
usually a statement issued by an author- 
ized representative of the company stat- 
ing that the insurance has been covered 
by the company and giving the amount 
of the insurance and the form of cover. 


Payment of Premiums 


“Premiums under insurance policies 
should be paid at least within forty days 
of the month in which the insurance has 
been effected. When premiums are not 
paid to the companies, it is their usual 
practice to send out notices of cancella- 
tion by registered mail, notifying the as- 
sured that the insurance has been can- 
celed due to non-payment of premium. 
This is invariably followed by a request 
for the earned premium, which is usually 
collectible by law proceedings if neces- 
sary. 

Handling of Insurance Records 

“Too often this is a detail important 
to the conduct of the business that is 


overlooked. The handling of insurance 
records is vital, and a competent person 
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should be placed in charge of them. The 
records should be clear at all times as to 
the total amount of insurance carried, 
the date upon which each policy expires, 
and the dates upon which the premiums 
under the policies were paid. An accur- 
ate and dependable system should be in- 
stituted of bringing to the attention of 
the clerk in charge of insurance the no- 
tice of expiration of insurance policies 
several days in advance of their expira- 
tion. 
Damage to Property 


“First, take steps to remove property 
to a safe location or to protect the prop- 
erty against further loss. Then notify 
the insurance company. Separate dam- 
aged from undamaged property, and 
make a list of the former property and 
value thereof at the time of the fire. 


In Case of Bodily Injuries to Persons 
Other Than Employees 


“Render such medical aid as may be 
required. Get all details of the accident 
and names of any witnesses. Do not 
state to an injured party that you are 
insured. Immediately give the insurance 
company detailed description of the ac- 
cident. Forward all papers received, 
without first acknowledging them, to the 
insurance company’s claim department. 


Bodily Injuries to Employees 


“In States where no compensation law 
exists, take the same action as described 
above. 

“Where compensation law exists, be 
sure, after rendering first-aid, immedi- 
ately to comply with all requirements of 
the compensation law as to notices to the 
State. 


Fire Insurance 


“Fire insurance in most States is 
closely regulated by official supervision. 
Statute laws of each State provide for 
the exact wording of the printed condi- 
tions of policy. In most States the law 
prescribes the number of lines and size 
of type in which a policy must be printed. 

“The printed portion of the policy is 
modified to adjust the conditions to the 
risk to be insured by a rider attached to 
the policy, which also describes the risk. 
This rider is sometimes referred to as the 
written portion. 

“The printed conditions of the policies 
adopted by the most of the States require 
amendment in the following cases: 

“1. If the party to whom the policy is 
issued is other than the sole and uncon- 
ditional owner of the property insured. 

“2. If there is any other insurance cov- 
ering the same risk. 

“3. If the subject of insurance be con- 
nected in any way with a manufacturing 
establishment and it is operated in whole 
or in part at night later than 10 o’clock, 
or if it ceased to be operated for more 
than ten consecutive days. 

“4. If the building be a ground not 
owned by the assured in fee simple. 

“5. If the subject of insurance be other 
than a building and be incumbered in 
whole or in part by a chattel mortgage. 

“6. If illuminating gas or vapor be 
generated in the building. 
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“7. If any of the following be kept or 
allowed on the premises insured: 

“NOTE.—Kerosene of U. S. Standard 
may be used for light and kept for sale 
on the premises according to law in quan- 
tities not exceeding five gallons, but it 
must be drawn or lamps filled by day- 
light or at a distance not less than ten 
feet from artificial light. 

‘““NOTE.—Benzine, benzol, dynamite, 
ether, fireworks, gasoline, greek-fire gun 
powder (exceeding 25 lb. in quantity), 
naphtha, nitro-glycerine, or other explo- 
Sives, phosphorus, petroleum, or any of 
its products of greater inflammability 
than kerosene. 

“8. If the building be unoccupied. 

“After a policy is issued, subsequent 
notation should be made thereon in the 
case of any of the following conditions 
come about during the terms of the in- 
surance: 

“1. If any of the conditions above 
stated come into existence or change af- 
ter the issuance of the policy. 

“2. If foreclosure proceedings be com- 
menced or notice be given of sale of any 
of the property covered by virtue of any 
mortgage or trust deed. 

“3. If any change takes place in the 
interest, title, or possession of the prop- 
erty insured whether by legal process or 
judgment or voluntary act of the assured 
or otherwise. 

“4. If for any reason the chance of 
fire be increased, whether it be caused by 
the occupancy of part of the premises by 
a tenant whose business is more hazard- 
ous than the previous tenant, or other- 
wise. 

“5. If mechanics be employed to make 





any additions or alterations on _ the 
premises. 
“NoTE.—Every fire insurance policy 


has on its face the wording: 

“*It is important that the written 
portions of all policies covering the 
Same property read exactly alike. If 
they do not, they should be made uni- 
form at once.’ 

“This is a very important matter. It 
emphasizes the desirability of obtaining 
fire insurance upon the same property 
from the same source. Numerous com- 
plications arise in case of loss when the 
written portions of the policies involved 
do not read exactly alike. 


Lightning Clause 


“The ordinary fire insurance policy 
does not cover loss or damage by light- 
ning. The policy may be extended to 
include cover by lightning, in most cases, 
without additional cost. The usual light- 
ning clause does not cover damage to 
electrical equipment caused by lightning. 


Fire Insurance on Buildings 


“The amount of insurance carried upon 
a building must be carefully considered. 
Under no _ circumstances’ should the 
amount of the insurance be continued 
year after year, without checking the 
value of the structure at least once in 
each three years. The value of a build- 
ing fluctuates materially. Increase or 
decrease in the cost of labor or building 
materials must at all times be considered. 
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The services of a reputable appraisal 
company can be secured at a moderate 
figure, and an appraisal will give a 
proper basis for determining the amount 
of insurance to be carried. Underwrit- 
ers’ rules must be considered. The rate 
for insurance on a building is invariably 
much lower than insurance for contents. 
It is usually possible to include a great 
deal of property which would ordinarily 
be considered contents, as part of the 
building: for instance, boilers, heating 
apparatus, refrigerating machinery, ele- 
vators. If such property be included 
with the building, notation to this effect 
must be made upon the policy. A mate- 
rial advantage is ther obtained in the 
final cost of the insurance. 

“The type of building which is to be 
insured must be considered. If the 
building is of light construction and sub- 
ject to total destruction, it is not advis- 
able to exclude the cost of excavation, as, 
if the building be destroyed by fire, it 
will probably fill the excavation, and in 
order to reconstruct the building it would 
be necessary to re-excavate. 

“Brick, stone or concrete foundations 
or other supports, if they are of a very 
substantial nature, should be excluded to 
the extent to which they are imbedded in 
the ground. Underground flues, pipes 
and drains should be excluded. Notation 
should be made on the policy of any ex- 
clusions which have been made in deter- 
mining the amount of insurance to be 
carried. 

“It is a common fallacy to refer to 
types of construction of buildings as be- 
ing fireproof. Events have proved that a 
type of building which is entirely fire- 
proof has not yet been constructed. Un- 
derwriters dislike the use of the term 
‘fireproof’ and prefer to describe build- 
ings of superior type of construction as 
being fire resistive. 

“Intense heat which accompanies a 
conflagration or a very hot fire in a 
building will crumble concrete and brick, 
crack stone and twist steel to such a de- 
gree as entirely to destroy their value. 

“The co-insurance clauses described 
previously, usually required by under- 
writers in writing policies on a building, 
make it necessary to carry full insurance 
on buildings regardless of their struc- 
ture. There is always a chance of total 
destruction of a building regardless of its 
type. If a given building be less likely 
to be entirely burned than another, the 
rate for the insurance is correspondingly 
lower, and it is advisable to insure fully. 
A fire from an adjoining building should 
be as much feared by an owner as one 
on his own premises. 

“Insurance on buildings can usually 
be written at lower cost if the policies be 
issued for a term exceeding one year, it 
being the practice of the underwriters to 
write the insurance on buildings for the 
portion of.the term of the policy beyond 
the first year at three-fourths of the an- 
nual rate. 

“Where the loss is payable to a mort- 
gagee under policies covering a building, 
the mortgagee usually requires that loss, 
if any be payable to him under the con- 
ditions of the standard mortgage clause, 
which does not permit the invalidation 
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of the insurance in so far as the mort- 
gage interest is concerned. The original 
policy is usually delivered to the mort- 
gagee. In this event, the owner should 
demand a duplicate policy or certificate 
stating full conditions of the insurance 
for his records. 


Insurance on Machinery, Furniture and 
Fixtures Belonging to the Owner or 
Tenant 


“The amount of insurance carried on 
machinery, furniture and fixtures should 
be checked at least once a year. Changes 
in the market value of this property are 
very frequent, and the amount of depre- 
ciation varies greatly. In some items it 
is considerable. Replacement of old parts 
or the purchase of additional machines 
or furniture is very likely to affect the 
total value. 

“Policies covering contents of build- 
ings must be very carefully drawn. If 
an assured is the owner of a building, 
great care must be taken that they do 
not conflict with the coverage on the 
building. The standard policies of dif- 
ferent States vary as to the property 
which must be specifically mentioned in 
the form attached to the policy, in order 
that it be covered. For example, the 
printed conditions of most policies re- 
quire that if a chattel mortgage of any 
character exists a notation to that effect 
must be made on the policy. 

“Special mention must be made of any 
property, such as signs, which is not ac- 
tually within the buildings. Property 
insured under policies covering the build- 
ings or under policies covering stock or 
property which is_ specifically insured 
under other policies, must be specifically 
excluded in order to avoid overlapping 
of insurance and the consequent compli- 
cations at the time of a loss, should it 
occur. 

Sprinkler Equipment 


“Sprinkler equipment is a method in 
fire protection which is fast gaining due 
popularity. Most of the buildings re- 
cently constructed are so equipped. 

“This arrangement is a system where- 
by fusible plugs, commonly called 
sprinkler heads, are set at intervals of 
eight to ten feet on iron piping which is 
run a few feet from the ceiling or roof 
space. Water is fed to the sprinkler 
heads through the pipe. The sprinkler 
head is equipped with deflectors designed 
to spray the water over an area between 
64 and 100 square feet. The piping is 
so arranged that the spray of water 
from the sprinkler heads will cover the 
entire floor space of the building. The 
water is fed to the sprinkler heads either 
by city water pressure or gravity tanks. 
Sometimes both are used. Where gravity 
pressure is used, a pump (known as a 
fire pump) which will automatically op- 
erate when the water in the gravity tank 
recedes, supplies the water to the tank 
from the source. The sprinkler head 
opens when the air about it becomes 
heated to a degree above normal, thus 
spraying water and extinguishing the 
fire which caused the heat. 

“Where oil and such combustibles are 
stored, some chemical such as _ tetra- 
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chloride is placed in the sprinkler sys- 
tem instead of water. In _ buildings 
which are not heated to a sufficient de- 
gree to prevent the water in the pipe 
from freezing, or in cold storage vaults, 
the pipes are filled with compressed air. 
When a sprinkler head fuses, the pres- 
sure of air is released, and water then 
enters the pipes. 

“In climates where the water in tanks 
is liable to freeze, some arrangement 
must be made to provide heat in the 
tanks. The same applies to the piping 
from the tanks to the building. 

“Sprinkler systems are equipped with 
valves which must be inspected by a 
watchman daily. In the case of the dis- 
charge of a sprinkler head the pipe lead- 
ing to the head may be turned off at the 
valve after the fire is extinguished. 
Sprinkler heads occasionally operate 
from causes other than fire, which gives 
rise to the necessity of carrying sprinkler 
leakage insurance. 

“Material credit is given by under- 
writers for sprinkler equipment. 


Sprinkler Leakage Insurance 


“This form covers damage caused by 
water from the premature or accidental 
operation of a sprinkler head or the 
piping in connection with the sprinkler 
head. This may be due to a mechanical 
defect, accidental injury, freezing, or 
excess of heat created by some source 
other than fire. It does not include dam- 
age to the sprinkler equipment itself. 
The ordinary policy does not cover dam- 
age caused by the precipitation of the 
gravity tank which supplies the water 
to the system. Asa great loss from this 
cause, in proportion to the total value 
subject to damage, is not to be expected, 
this form of insurance is obtainable un- 
der policies carrying co-insurance clauses 
stipulating very low percentages. Ma- 
terial credit or reduction in rates is made 
if policies be written subject to high co- 
insurance percentages. 


Insurance on Rents 


“Where any portion of a building is 
rented to a tenant, the owner of the 
building should carry insurance covering 
loss of rents if the premises be rendered 
untenantable by fire. The conditions of 
the lease must, of course, always be 
considered. 

“It is the consensus of legal opinion 
that, in the absence of a clause to the 
contrary, in a lease of a tenant, if the 
premises be rendered untenantable by 
fire the owners must rebate to the tenant 
the rent of the premises until these are 
again in a tenantable condition. In case 
the lease requires that the tenant shali 
continue to pay rent if the premises be 
rendered untenantable by fire, in whole 
or in part, then a tenant should carry 
rent insurance which will pay his rent 
for him. 

(To be continued) 





George Fox Dies 


George Fox, one of the proprietors of 
the Fox docks and warehouses at Put-in- 
Bay, Ohio, died on Jan. 22, aged 53 
years. 
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Basis of Final Draft of Findings 
in Port of New York Survey 


Resolutions Are Made Public Which Aim to Strengthen Rela- 
tions of Warehouse Industry with Bankers and Storers: 
Completed Document to Be Issued Soon 


\ OME of the anticipated results of 
‘/ the New York warehouse survey be- 
ing made cooperatively by representa- 
tives of the banking, shipping and stor- 
age industries of the port have been 
made public by the committee appointed 
(to represent the commercial warehouse 
business in this mutual inquiry spon- 
sored by the Merchants’ Association of 
New York. 

This committee, which includes “inde- 
pendent” storage executives as well as 
members of the Warehousemen’s Asso- 
ciation of the Port of New York, has 
announced the texts of a number of reso- 
lutions which the representatives of the 
three groups have been considering, and 
it is expected that these texts will be 
included in the final draft to be issued 
on behalf of the groups. 

The resolutions considered 
follows: 


read as 


Receipts 


‘s¢FMESOLVED, that this committee 

-% fi. e., the joint committee] recom- 
mends instituting the practice of notifi- 
cation to warehouses on the acceptance 
of a warehouse receipt by a bank as 
collateral for loans, and that the ware- 
house shall then be obligated to acknowl- 
edge receipt of this notice, informing 
the banks of any apparent defective 
condition of the stored merchandise, 
accrued charges, or anything affecting 
the bank’s interest in the stored mer- 
chandise. Standard forms should be 
drafted in this procedure and incorpo- 
rated as part of this resolution.” 

“Resolved, that it is the sense of this 
committee that the practice of using 
trust receipts in instances where cir- 
cumstances necessitate the temporary 
return to a warehouseman of a pledged 
warehouse receipt should be discour- 
aged; and that for the best interest of 
the three parties involved—the banker, 
the merchant and the warehouseman— 
warehouse receipts should in such in- 
stances be tendered by the banker, to- 
gether with appropriate orders of the 
merchant, to the warehouseman, the 
banker receiving in exchange therefor a 
receipt from the warehouseman specify- 
ing that the warehouse receipt is to be 
returned to the banker upon the fulfill- 
ment of the merchant’s order.” 


Responsibility 


“Resolved, that it is the recommenda- 
tion of this committee that an organiza- 
tion be formed to compile information 
coneerning the financial and moral re- 
sponsibility of the individual ware- 
houses located in the Port of New York; 
that this information be kept continu- 
ally up to date, and made available with- 
out charge to banks or merchants desir- 
ing specific information of this nature. 
(The sub-committee on standard forms 
and practices shall be empowered to 
draft a questionnaire setting forth the 
data which each warehouseman shall be 
asked to furnish.)” 


Cost Finding 


“Resolved, that it is the recommenda- 
tion of this committee that the installa- 
tion of cost analysis systems be further 
encouraged and made a part of the edu- 
cational program of the Warehouse- 
men’s Association among its members.” 


The Background 


HE significance of the foregoing 

resolutions may be appreciated by 
the warehouseman, wherever located, 
who considers the purposes of the 
studies being conducted by New York’s 
bankers, merchants and storage execu- 
tives. 

As outlined in detail in the January 
issue of Distribution and Warehousing, 
the inquiry inaugurated by the Mer- 
chants’ Association of New York con- 
stitutes a movement to raise merchan- 
dise and cold storage warehousing 
standards in the nation’s greatest port. 

The thought of the joint committee 
of fourteen is to place New York City’s 
storage business on a reestablished basis 
designed to safeguard receipts as col- 
lateral, to revise the rate structure in 
relation to costs, to protect warehousing 
itself against fly-by-night operators, and 
to make the industry more intelligently 
understood and appreciated in commer- 
cial, storing and financial quarters. 

As the article in the January issue 
pointed out, “in effect, the movement 
is looked upon by some of the support- 
ing warehousemen as something in the 
sense of a test as to whether their in- 


dustry shall be self-governed or shall be 
regulated under State legislation.” More- 
over, it is believed by the group inter- 
ests that the effects of the New York 
inquiry may be reflected in improve- 
ments in the warehouse industry’s rela- 
tions with storers and financial institu- 
tions throughout the United States and 
in Canada. Accordingly, the movement 
is of importance to storage executives 
generally. 

The final report of the joint commit- 
tee is expected to be made public short- 
ly. This conference group embraces the 
following men: 

Herman J. Cook, vice-president of the 
Equitable Trust Co., representing bank- 
ing. 

C. A. Hitchcock, traffic manager of 
Morimura Bros., Japanese goods, repre- 
senting the storers. 

Fred. J. Leary, vice-president of the 
Central Union Trust Co., representing 
banking. 

Henry H. Lickel, of William Iselin & 
Co., dry goods, representing the storers. 

E. H. Maxwell, vice-president of Inde- 
pendent Warehouses, Inc., representing 
warehousing. 

Edwin Morton, treasurer of the Balti- 
more & Ohio Stores, Inc., representing 
warehousing. 

J. L. O'Neill, vice-president of the 
Guaranty Trust Co., representing bank- 
ing. 

Col. Gustave Porges, vice-president of 
the Strohmeyer & Arpe Co., importers, 
representing the storers. 

A. C. Pouch, vice-president of the 
American Dock Co. and vice-president 
of Pouch Terminals, Inc., representing 
warehousing. 

F. W. Seusing, vice-president of 
Bowne-Morton’s Stores, Inc. (Brooklyn), 
representing warehousing. 

D. L. Tilly, vice-president of the New 
York Dock Co., representing warehous- 
ing. 

A. E. Van Doren, vice-president of the 
American Exchange Irving Trust Co., 
representing banking. 

Wilbert Ward, assistant vice-president 
of the National City Bank, representing 
banking. 

H. E. S. Wilson, president of Campbell 
Stores (Hoboken, N. J.), representing 
warehousing. 
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M. B. Driver 
By H. H. DUNN Let’s Take the Old Famill 


| IS first job was paid for with eighteen goose eggs— concrete fireproof warehouse at Shattuck Avenue and 





not the kind that sometimes reward baseball teams Ward Street. 

but regular ovoids filled with all the makings of In those earlier days, back on the farm, young Michael 
young geese. His last job is president of the Driver Driver had not developed the commercial instinct. More- 
Storage Co. of Berkeley, Cal., and you may be assured’ over he had a healthy appetite. Therefore— 


that he doesn’t draw pay in anything less than golden He ate the eggs, instead of putting them to hatch and 
eggs, although he won’t say how many there are in the’ thereby founding a fortune in geese—in the way story 
weekly basket. tellers would like to write the record. 

But whatever the number is, it isn’t as much in the He still has the appetite, and he doesn’t need the geese, 
aggregate as he is worth. He is a councilman in Berkeley so he and the author of these few and inadequate lines 
and he is _ pos- are the first to 


come and the last 
to leave the table 
at the dinners of 
the Pacific Coast 
Furniture Ware- 
housemen’s Asso- 
ciation, where 
“Mike” is an 
anchor to wind- 
ward—his coun- 
sel the cable 
which holds the 
association ship 
fastened to many 
good works. 

It is a matter 
of history that 
Mr. Driver 
worked on_ the 
farm in Missouri, 
“with the usual 
experience of 
nothing to do but 
work,” until he 
reached his ma- 
jority, when he 
migrated to Wis- 
consin and Min- 


sessed of the true 
aldermanic  fig- 
ure, while he has 
been widely 
talked of for 
mayor of ‘‘the 
Athens of Amer- 
ica.” His per- 
sonal business is 
playing golf, 
which he has done 
from Denver to 
San Antonio and 
from Mackinac to 
San Francisco. 
To his friends 
he is “Mike,” but 
his brother John, 
t h e company’s 
secretary, has 
never had the 
familiarity to ad- 
dress him any less 
formally than 
"a. a >» eae 
usually speaks 
of him as “the 
Sheriff”— though 
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you may take my nesota and thence 
word for it that Warehouse of Driver Storage Co. (formerly Students Transfer & Storage Co.), westward to 
neither of the Berkeley, Cal. In oval, M. B. Driver, the president, in his “ten-gallon hat’”’ Denver. By the 
brothers stands in way, I almost for- 
any fear of that official. got to mention that he was born in Virginia but took his | 
You who attend the conventions of the National Fur- parents to Denver when he was three years of age. | 
niture Warehousemen’s Association, East and West and From Denver he went to the Colorado mountains, where | 
North and South, have guessed it. He is M. B. Driver— he took his first lessons in packing mules, handling mule 


and he is just as proud of those eighteen goose eggs as__ trains, teaming, and otherwise laying the foundation for 
he is of the $200,000 business which he and his brother’ those abilities which later were to develop the company 
have built out of nothing in Berkeley. of which he is the head. 

“M. B.” got the eggs back in Missouri, as a boy, for After nearly two years he returned to Missouri and 
a week’s “checking” on a corn planter. He admits that married. (Today Mr. and Mrs. Driver reside in Berkeley, 
he went to sleep in the warm sun on some afternoons and’ with a daughter in Florida and a son who is following his 
missed a hill or two, but the boss was pleased with his father’s trail in the warehouse business. Both of the 


work. children served their country with credit during the 
“And right there,” says “Mike” with a slow, sure smile, World War.) 

“I learned something. I learned that if I wanted any- But the West had lain its lure on “Mike,” and back he 

thing in this world I’d have to earn it.” went to Colorado, to remain there ten years, packing, 


And he waved his hand around the busy office of the big (Concluded on page 60) 
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No. 19 


Louis Schramm 


By E. F. 


























In oval, Louis Schramm, president of the Chelsea Fireproo, 

left, the news stand which served as Mr. Schramm’s first offic 

Upper right, the Chelsea firm’s first team and van. 
company’s present warehouse structures 


latter purchased for $190. 


ness but pluck kept him there until he had advanced 
from a teamster in debt for his horse and wagon to 
the millionaire that he is today. 

President of the Chelsea Fireproof Storage Warehouses, 
Inc., New York City, and a familiar figure at conventions 
in the household goods branch of the industry, Mr. 
Schramm was born in Germany in June of 1870. As a 
boy he got up at five or six o’clock every morning, as 
other boys of his country did, to get his share of the 
chores done—the chores including the cutting and bring- 
ing in of the family wood, and so on. 

In September, 1887, Mr. Schramm came to America. 
He had received a public school education but it did not 


| ‘pony landed Louis Schramm in the warehouse busi- 





f Storage Warehouses, Inc., New York City. Upper 
e, and the proprietor’s earliest horse and wagon, the 
Bottom, three of the Chelsea 


include a knowledge of the English language. He landed 
in New York, a stranger in a strange land, with only $3 
in his pockets—and unable even to ask his way about 
the big town. He had a friend, however—a youth whom 
he had known in the fatherland—and it was this young 
man who got the future warehouseman his first job in 
the United States. That was on the day after he arrived 
here. 

This labor was in a wood yard—making up small 
bundles of kindling wood that customers bought for a 
nickel apiece. The boys received a meager wage for 
assembling the parcels of wood and shavings and tying 
them together. 


(Concluded on page 62) 
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the work of the officers and the committee chairmen. 


WITH THE ASSOCIATIONS 


} ERE is presented in tabloid form the Association news that is of general interest to the industry as a whole. No 

effort is made to present complete reports of all Association meetings; the dissemination of such information is logically 
What is presented here is in effect a cross-section review of the 
major activities so that Association members may be kept advised as to what “the other fellow” elsewhere in the country 
is thinking and doing. When annual or semi-annual meetings are held, more extended reports will occasionally be published. 
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‘Settlement of Disputes Within Trades By Trades” 
Is Aim of American Arbitration Association 


ture Warehousemen’s Association 

to provide a set-up of arbitration 
in cooperation with the storage indus- 
try’s State and local trade organizations, 
as outlined at the National’s convention 
in Biloxi, Miss., in January, is in direct 
line with the spirit of the progress of 
American business. 

A campaign to put peace and economy, 
through arbitration, into every branch 
of trade was launched by the American 
Arbitration Association in New York 
recently, when announcement was made 
that Lee J. Eastman, president of the 
Packard Motor Co., had been made gen- 


(ke plan of the National Furni- 


eral chairman of a committee represent- 
ing nearly 130 industries, this committee 
being pledged to “‘work for the preserva- 
tion of a spirit of amity through the 
development and improvement of ar- 
bitral facilities for the settlement of dis- 
putes within the trades by the trades.” 

Lucius R. Eastman, president of -the 
Merchants’ Association of New York and 
chairman of the board of directors of 
the American Arbitration Association, 
outlining the aims, said at a meeting 
of the trades’ committee vice-chairmen: 

“This demonstration is nothing less 
than the unity of different branches of 
industry to take disputes out of business 


relations and to help them keep out of 
the Courts. This remarkable unity of 
effort is possible, first because for many 
years the trade associations of our coun- 
try have been building arbitration sys- 
tems within their own ranks; and be- 
cause the great leaders in business and 
industry see the economic benefits from 
settling a dispute privately and at once. 
The bankers are loyally supporting us 
and the American Bankers Association 
and American Institute of Banking are 
making a study of arbitration in relation 
to the whole field of banking relations.” 

An arbitration code was unanimously 
adopted. 








— — 


American 
A NNOUNCEMENT is made by Wilson 


+i VY. Little, Chicago, executive secre- 
tary of the merchandise division of the 
American Warehousemen’s Association, 
that the following companies have been 
admitted to membership in the merchan- 
dise division: 

Callan Terminal Corporation, Brook- 
lyn. Charles L. Mandel is president and 
Leonard M. Mandel is secretary. 

Martin-Strelau ‘Co., Dubuque, Iowa. 
M. H. Martin and ’P. E. Strelau are the 
firm members. 

Rickert Warehouse & Storage Co., 
Inc., Miami, Fla. C. A. Burnett is presi- 
dent and Sid. Cox is secretary. 





Kansas 


EK XECUTIVES of thirty merchandise, 
4 household goods and cold storage 
warehouse companies operating in ten 
cities of Kansas met at the Broadview 
Hotel in Wichita on Feb. 19 and organ- 
ized the Kansas Warehouse & Transfer- 
men’s Association. Officers were elected 
as follows: 

President, U. O. Bryan, president 
Bryan-Southwest Transfer & Storage 
Co., Wichita. 

Vice-presidents, A. G. Barnett, owner 
Hutchinson Bonded Warehouse; H. W. 
Corr, owner Corr Truck & Storage Co., 
Iola; CC. M. Drennan, manager Ark 
Warehouse Co., Arkansas City. 


Secretary, J. F. Dee, secretary Yellow 
Cab Transfer Co., Wichita. 


Roy Payne 





Chosen president of the recently- 
organized Wichita Transfer and 
Storage Association, Mr. Payne 
served as temporary chairman 
when the Kansas Warehouse and 
Transfermen’s Association was 
organized in Wichita on Feb. 19 


Treasurer, L. D. Ferguson, owner 
Merchants Transfer & Storage Co., 
Hutchinson. 

Directors, the foregoing and E. F. 
Dean, secretary Topeka Transfer & 
Storage Co., Topeka; C. A. White, vice- 
president Bryan-Southwest Transfer & 
Storage Co., Wichita; A. B. Shaffer, 
manager Crystal Ice & Storage Co., In- 
dependence. 

In organizing, the association had the 
presence and assistance of Schuyler C. 
Blackburn, Kansas City, Mo., president 
of the National Furniture Warehouse- 
men’s Association, and Julian M. Gib- 
son, vice-president and director of the 
National’s central division. Mr. Bryan 
announced that the new State body 
would seek affiliation with the National 
as soon as possible. Roy Payne, presi- 
dent of the Yellow Cab Transfer Co., 
Wichita, and president of the recently- 
organized Wichita Transfer & Storage 
Co., was temporary chairman of the 
meeting. 

After the constitution and by-laws had 
been adopted as presented by Mr. Bryan 
and the officers and directors had been 
elected a resolution was adopted oppos- 
ing the proposed increase in the State 
gasoline tax until a State system of 
highways, goes into effect. The meeting 
was concluded with a banquet and en- 
tertainment. | 


It was announced that meetings will 
be held every six months, in cities to be 
designated by the directors. 
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WITH THE ASSOCIATIONS 


Scene at banquet following annual meeting of Pennsylvania Furniture Warehousemen’s Association in the Hotel Lor- 
raine, Philadelphia, on Feb. 8. Arrow, upper right, points to the organization’s new president, Fred L. Harner, presi- 


+. 


dent Fidelity Storage & Warehouse Co., Philadelphia 


Of the twenty-six charter member 
companies of the Kansas body, fourteen 
hold together nine memberships in the 
National Furniture Warehousemen’s As- 
sociation, five memberships in the Amer- 
ican Warehousemen’s Association and 
two memberships in the Missouri Ware- 
housemen’s Association. Twelve of the 
charter members are not identified with 
either of the two major organizations. 

The charter members, in addition to 
those mentioned in the foregoing, are as 
follows: 

Arkansas City, Arkansas Warehouse 
Co. 

Atchison, Grodick Transfér & Storage 
Co. 

Emporia, L. 
Storage Co. 

Great Bend, Great Bend Transfer & 
Storage Co. 

Hutchinson, City Transfer & Storage 
Co., Cody Transfer & Storage Co. 

Independence, Merchants Transfer & 
Storage Co. 

Newton, Welsh Transfer & Storage 
Co. 

Pittsburg, 
Storage Co. 

Topeka, Yellow Cab & Baggage Co. 

Wichita, Broker’s Office & Ware- 
house Co., Cassell Transfer & Storage 
Co., LeKron & Woodring Transfer & 
Storage Co., Merchants Transfer & 
Storage Co., Red Ball Transfer & Stor- 
age Co., United Warehouse Co., Wichita 
Ice & Cold Storage Co. 

Warehouse companies in Chanute, 
Coffeyville, Kansas City (Kan.), Law- 
rence, Leavenworth, Parsons and Salina 
were not represented at the organization 
meeting. 


R. Bailey Transfer & 


Merchants Transfer & 


Colorado Meeting April 15-16 


The Colorado Transfer & Warehouse- 
men’s Association will hold its fifth 
annual convention on April 15 and 16 
in Denver. 


Lawrence A. Naylor 


Recently elected president of the 


Maryland Furniture Warehouse- 

men’s Association, Mr. Naylor is 

president of the Monumental Stor- 

age & Carpet Cleaning Co., Balti- 
more 


Massachusetts 


oo Massachusetts Warehousemen’s 
4 Association has placed itself on rec- 
ord at the State House in Boston as 
approving a gasoline tax and also as 
being in favor of a reduction of the 
State’s registration fees on heavy motor 
trucks. This was announced by the sec- 
retary, Olin M. Jacobs, at the organ- 
ization’s February meeting, held at the 
Exchange Club on the 14th. 

Mr. Jacobs said he was seeking a more 
equitable distribution of taxes, and that 








many of the association’s members felt 
that the present real estate taxes con- 
stituted a heavier burden than was war- 
ranted, and that through a gasoline tax, 
with Boston and other cities and towns 
receiving a portion of the money, the 
present high tax rate would be cut down. 

The members discussed the plan to 
conduct a survey of the warehouse fa- 
cilities of New England. Secretary 
Jacobs was instructed to develop fur- 
ther information and compile a report. 

William B. Mason, Providence, R. L., 
the vice-president, presided at the meet- 
ing. The members unanimously voted, 
on recommendation by the executive 
committee, to elect George S. Lovejoy 
an honorary member. One of the asso- 
ciation’s founders and a past president, 
Mr. Lovejoy, recovering from a recent 
illness, was formerly with the Quincy 
Market Cold Storage & Warehouse Co., 
Boston, and was for many years presi- 
dent of the American Warehousemen’s 
Association. 

—S. F. Holland. 


Connecticut 


T the February meeting of the Con- 
CX necticut Warehousemen’s Associa- 
tion, held in New Haven on the 24th, the 
Connecticut rates were discussed in con- 
nection with the new eastern branch of 
the inter-city removals bureau of the 
National Furniture Warehousemen’s As- 
sociation. The members voted to fix $1 
a mile for the first fifty miles and 70 
cents a mile beyond that distance, with 
cost of piano hoist extra, according to 
local conditions at delivery end. 

The meeting was addressed by Wil- 
lam S. West, manager in charge of 
bureau branch established in New York 
City. Mr. West explained the workings 
of the bureau. 
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Memphis 
— local trade body enters the 
ranks —the Memphis Warehouse- 

men’s Association, which has elected 
officers as follows: 

President, L. S. Rose, secretary Rose 
Warehouse Co. 

Vice-president, E. B. Anderson, Mem- 
phis Bonded Warehouse Co. 

Secretary-treasurer, J. S. Driver, Jr., 
president Tennessee Terminal Ware- 
houses, Inc. 


L. S. Rose 





Elected president of recently-or- 
ganized Memphis Warehouse As- 
sociation 


“The purpose of the organization,” ac- 
cording to Mr. Rose, “is for the Memphis 
warehousemen to get acquainted with 
one another and promote the feeling of 
fellowship among ourselves. We hold 
meetings on the second and fourth Fri- 
days of each month at 12.15 p.m. Our 
constitution having been adopted, we are 
just beginning to shape our policies.” 





New York Furniture 


URING the first sixteen business 

days of the operating of the 
National Furniture Warehousemen’s 
Association’s eastern branch of the 
inter-city removals bureau there were 
74 loads registered, involving $2,629 
worth of business. Of these, 18 were 
matched, equivalent to $1,213 worth of 
additional business. 

These figures were presented at the 
March meeting of the New York Furni- 
ture Warehousemen’s Association, held 
at the Aldine Club on the 14th, by Wil- 
liam West, manager of the eastern bu- 
reau, which opened for business officially 
on Feb. 23 at 2067 Broadway, New York 
City. The district served embraces Con- 
necticut, Delaware, District of Columbia, 
Maine, Maryland, Massachusetts, New 
Hampshire, New Jersey, New York, 


WITH THE ASSOCIATIONS 


Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, Vermont, 
Virginia and West Virginia. 

Discussion of the bureau and its rates 
and methods was the chief theme of 
consideration at the New York meeting. 
Barrett C. Gilbert, the committee chair- 
man, announcing that the bureau was 
“well able and ready to function,” said 
the experience of the National’s central 
division bureau, located in Chicago, 
would be invaluable to the easterners. 

Mr. West read the rates adopted, to- 
gether with a letter from Henry 
Reimers, Chicago, the National’s excu- 
tive secretary, in which Mr. Reimers 
answered skepticism expressed by some 
warehousemen as to whether the storage 
industry was necessarily the logical one 
to do long distance moving. Warehouse- 
men were equipped to pack goods for 
shipment, Mr. Reimers contended, and 
moreover it was good business foresight 
to recognize changing business condi- 
tions, and if the warehousemen did not 
get long distance moving they would 
fall behind in the business race. Vision 
was essential, Mr. Reimers wrote, ana 
the establishing of the eastern bureau 
was an evidence of such vision. 

In reply to questions, Mr. Gilbert said 


William S. West 





Manager of eastern branch of in- 
ter-city removals bureau of Na- 
tional Furniture Warehousemen’s 
Association. The branch began 
operation on Feb. 23 


the rates established for the eastern bu- 
reau were at present low in order to 
meet existing competition and get back 
some of the long distance business. Few 
jobs were obtained now without com- 
petition, he pointed out, urging the 
members to adhere to the rates estab- 
lished. Six months hence they might 
be raised, he said. 

The average load for all loads regis- 
tered in the Chicago headquarters office 
during 1926 was 600 cubic feet, Mr. 
West said in reply to a question. This 
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led to a show of hands at the New York 
meeting, indicating that the majority of 
electric vans being used in New York to- 
day were of 600 cubic foot capacity. Two 
members said they were using 500 cubic 
foot vans, one an 800 cubic foot van 
and one a 1000 cubic foot van. 

Ernest H. Milligan, president, urged 
that the phrase “return loads” be for- 
ever stricken from the warehouse indus- 
try’s vocabulary. 

There was some discussion as to the 
advisability of adopting a resolution de- 


Don C. Welch 





Newly elected president of Ohio 
Warehousemen’s Association 


claring it to be unethical for a local 
warehouse company to register long dis- 
tance jobs with any agency other than 
the eastern bureau. Representatives of 
companies now associated in this way 
with other agencies indicated that they 
were severing relations with such 
agencies and intended for the most part 
to support the bureau. In view of these 
assurances no action was taken on the 


suggested resolution. 
—K. B.S. 


Ohio Warehousemen 


T the annual convention of the Ohio 

Warehousemen’s_ Association, held 
at the Deshler Hotel in Columbus on 
Feb. 25, the directors elected officers for 
the new year as follows: 

President, Don C. Welch, manager Se- 
curity Storage Co., Cincinnati. (Mr. 
Welch had served as secretary during 
the past year.) 

Vice-president, Paul J. Herbert, presi- 
dent William Herbert & Son Co., 
Youngstown. 

Treasurer, W. R. Kissick, secretary 
Neal Fireproof Storage Co., Cleveland. 

Secretary, P. A. Dolle, treasurer Fire- 
proof Warehouse & Storage Co., Colum- 
bus. 

As new members of the board of di- 
rectors were elected Herbert L. Lederer, 
president Lederer Terminal Warehouse 
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Co., Cleveland; E. H. Lee, secretary H. 
C. Lee & Sons Co., Toledo, and the asso- 
ciation’s retiring president; and Mr. 
Herbert, the new vice-president. 

One feature of the convention, which 
was attended by representatives of more 
than half of the association’s fifty-six 
member companies, was an address by 
Henry Reimers, Chicago, executive sec- 
retary of the National Furniture Ware- 
housemen’s Association, on “Organiza- 
tion from the National Standpoint.” 

When a trade association entered the 
field of legislation it should so function, 
Mr. Reimers declared, that the legisla- 
tion desired should benefit the public 
generally and not be confined to further- 
ing the interests of the trade group ex- 
clusively; in other words, that such 
efforts should have as its broad founda- 
tion the “Golden Rule,” with the trade 
group’s selfish interests subordinated. 
He urged cooperation with the public on 
an ethical basis and advocated also a 
larger measure of cooperation among 
the warehouse industry’s trade bodies, 
particularly between the State organ- 
izations and the N. F. W. A. 


Other Recommendations 


After predicting that the National’s 
inter-city removals bureau would de- 
velop into one of the industry’s outstand- 
ing features within a few years, Mr. 
Reimers suggested that it should be the 
duty of trade association officers to de- 
velop new sources of business, improve 
methods and establish a code of ethics. 
Also he declared cost accounting to be 
essential, as one means of combatting 
ruinous competition. Alluding to educa- 
tion of employees, he said: 

“All you men have high ideals as to 
competition, but do your employees en- 
tertain the same high ideals? It is your 
duty continuously to improve the ethics 
of the business through educating your 
employees.” 

H. H. Hardy, Lansing, Mich., secre- 
tary of the Michigan Furniture Ware- 
housemen’s Association, emphasized the 
necessity for closer cooperation among 
the industry’s trade bodies, particularly 
when the organizations were located in 
adjoining States. He suggested meet- 
ings by warehousemen in Ohio, Indiana, 
Illinois, Kentucky and Michigan for con- 
sideration of mutual problems. 

Reporting on a questionnaire which 
he had sent to the Michigan association 
members regarding motor truck opera- 
tion, Mr. Hardy said he had found that 
the average cost per mile for hauling 
ranged from 74 to 81 cents. 

Frank E. Kirby, Columbus, manager 
of the Ohio Association of Commercial 
Haulers, asked for closer cooperation be- 
tween the haulers’ body and the ware- 
housemen’s association. Each should de- 
termine definitely what its purposes 
were, he maintained, and then should so 
operate as not to permit of overlapping 
of activities as had been the case in the 
past. 

In his report as retiring president E. 
H. Lee, Toledo, said the past year had 
been one of more than usual prosperity 
for Ohio warehousemen and hoped that 
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this prosperity could be carried on 
through 1927. He was optimistic as to 
this. Touching on conditions, he quoted 
from the Kansas City convention report 
of Gardner Poole, Boston, when Mr. 
Poole was president of the American 
Warehousemen’s Association. 

Mr. Lee recommended changes in the 
method of functioning for the Ohio as- 
sociation. If the association was to be 
more active, he suggested, an increase in 
dues would be necessary in order that a 
paid secretary could be employed. 

Reporting as retiring secretary, Don 
C. Welch, Cincinnati, called attention to 
one bad feature of the business—the 
trucking branch. 

“Instead of teaching the public the 
proper method of handling goods,” Mr. 
Welch said, “we have allowed ourselves 
to be led into the present-day tendency 
of talking price instead of service. We 
are making common clerks of our em- 
ployees, instead of executives. We have 
taught the public the habit of shopping 
around for cheaper prices, and I am sure 
that that condition prevails not only in 
our State but throughout most of the 
country. Unless the tide is stemmed 
some of us are going to find ourselves 
with our backs to the wall and wonder- 
ing why we are not doing any business. 

“Unless we educate our employees to 
talk service we cannot hope to hold our 
old customers. Price-cutting has allowed 
us to let our employees deteriorate into 
automatons who mechanically quote 
prices and, when the customer complains 
that the price is too high, simply to say, 
‘It is the best price that we can give,’ 
instead of displaying that salesmanship 
which they should have and must be 
taught. Get away from the price quota- 
tion and talk service.” 

Mr. Welch believed it was the proper 
time for the Ohio association to adopt 
a code of ethics similar to that of the 
N. F. W. A., declaring that such a code 
should be printed and be distributed to 
the Ohio members with the understand- 
ing that they were not only to live up to 
it themselves but to expound its princi- 
ples to those outside the association. 

The report of Alton H. Greeley, re- 
tiring as treasurer, showed the associa- 
tion treasury to be comfortably fixed, 
with a balance on hand of $531.24. 

Thomas Heil, Jr., who had on the pre- 
vious day been elected president of the 
Ohio Association of Commercial Haulers, 
urged closer cooperation between the 
haulers and warehousemen’s bodies, and 
he pledged the support of the haulers’ 
organization toward that end. 


Alleged Lack of Ethics 


As chairman of the merchandise com- 
mittee Mr. Greeley said this branch of 
the business had been at a rather low 
ebb. He warned against over-expansion 
in construction, pending development of 
the business trend. He believed that the 
year’s business had justified remaining 
outside of public utilities control. 

Arthur B. Compton, Dayton, report- 
ing as chairman of the household goods 
committee, charged a Chicago company 
with lack of ethics in removing a firm 
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from Columbus to Chicago. After he 
had read considerable correspondence 
dealing with the situation a special com- 
mittee was appointed which brought in 
a resolution. This memorial, unani- 
mously adopted, calls the attention of 
the N. F. W. A. to the alleged breach of 
ethics on the part of the Chicago com- 
pany. 

Andrew K. Murray, business manager 
of Distribution and Warehousing, made 
a short talk in which he called the ware- 
housemen’s attention to the magazine’s 
index of its editorial contents during 
1926—a _ service feature inaugurated 
with the February issue of the publica- 
tion. Mr. Murray emphasized also some 
of the editorial features of the past year. 

The time and place for the Ohio asso- 
ciation’s 1928 convention will be deter- 
mined by the board of directors. 

—J. H. Lehman. 


Port of New York 


ISCUSSION of the New York ware- 

house survey being conducted by a 
joint committee representing bankers, 
storers and storage executives featured 
the February meeting of the Warehouse- 
men’s Association of the Port of New 
York, held at the Whitehall Club on the 
15th. The association’s representatives 
on the joint committee announced the 
texts of some of the resolutions. (These 
are published in full on page 39.) 

E. H. Maxwell presented the problem 
of the New York Fire Insurance Ex- 
change rules forbidding the performance 
of labor in listed warehouses. A revi- 
sion of these rules to make them more 
liberal had been asked, Mr. Maxwell re- 
ported, and the Exchange authorities 
seemed inclined to favor such revision. 

The board of directors was authorized 
to draft: resolutions setting forth the 
association’s position with regard to the 
proposed all-American canal. 

It was reported that a revision of the 
general order trucking rules was being 
contemplated and that action along that 
line might be expected shortly. 

During the roll call labor was reported 
plentiful and more efficient, collections 
good, pier space in less demand than 
before, and receipts either equalling or 
greater than deliveries. 

Announcement was made of the elec- 
tion to membership of the Battery 
Warehouse Corporation and Rex Ware- 
houses, Ine., both of Manhattan; 
Bowne-Morton’s Stores, Inc., Butler’s 
Warehouses, Inc., and the Callan Ter- 
minal Corporation, all of Brooklyn, and 
the International Mercantile Warehouse 
Co., Ine., Hoboken, N. J. These six 
firms automatically become members of 
the New York State Warehousemen’s 
Association by virtue of affiliating with 
the port organization. 


Southern Meeting in April 


The Southern Warehousemen’s Asso- 
ciation has tentatively scheduled its next 
meeting to take place in Birmingham, 
Ala., on April 21 and 22. D. R. Benedict, 
Nashville, Tenn., the secretary, has re- 
covered after a recent illness which con- 
fined him to his home. 
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46 
Ohio Haulers 


\ ITH virtually the entire motor 
truck industry of the country 
watching the outcome of truck and com- 
mercial hauling regulation in Ohio, and 
with a large attendance of delegates 
showing unusual interest in the proceed- 
ings of the meeting, the Ohio Association 
of Commercial Haulers, including ware- 
house companies in its membership, held 
its annual convention, on Feb. 24, at 
the Deshler Hotel in Columbus. An 
entire day and evening were taken up 
with discussion of problems confronting 
the haulers. 

A feature was consideration of legis- 
lation pending in the Ohio General As- 
sembly. Various proposed measures 
affecting the trucking industry—bills 
intended to amend the present law— 
were explained by E. J. Shover, chair- 
man of the legislative committee. He 
outlined the steps which had been taken 
by the committee to effect certain legis- 
lative changes designed to clarify the 
situation and to aid toward enforcement. 

“You men are furnishing the rolling 
stock which uses the State’s greatest 
investment, the roads,” he said in part. 
“The railroads of the State are deficient 
in terminals for short haul business. 
They cannot meet the needs of the 
people and that is where the commercial 
hauler comes into his own—to supply 
this service that the railroads are un- 
able to furnish. 

“The railroads are opposing us more 
bitterly than ever, but what they are 
opposing is the service that they cannot 
give. 

“You men are having strong competi- 
tion also from haulers who have no cer- 
tificates issued by the Ohio Public Utili- 
ties Commission. We are assuming our 
burdens and we want only what is equi- 
table.” 

Passing over a number of minor bills 
pending before the Assembly, Mr. 
Shover called attention to House Bill 29, 
which would restrict to a speed of ten 
miles an hour motor vehicles equipped 
with solid tires. He said this measure 
was sleeping in committee. The present 
speed permitted is fifteen miles. 

Senate Bill 2, seeking to place an 
excise tax of 4 per cent on the gross 
receipts of truck and bus operators, 
came in for attention. This had been 
opposed by the legislative committee, 
Mr. Shover reported, and apparently 
was subsequently killed without reading 
the floor of the Assembly. 

Mr. Shover alluded to House Bills 21 
and 113, in which certain amendments 
are set down. Under the present law, 
as interpreted in a recent decision by the 
Ohio Supreme Court, motor truck 
operators can neither increase nor lower 
their tariffs, or put on or take of equip- 
ment, without first filing applications 
with the Public Utilities Commission and 
proving public convenience and neces- 
sity. One amendment, as proposed, pro- 
vides that truck and bus operating com- 
panies would be placed in the same 
position as rail and electric transporta- 
tion companies, which can reduce rates 
or add equipment without filing notice 
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with the Commission; petitions would 
have to be filed when rates were in- 
creased only. 

Under another proposed amendment 
there would be removed the requirement 
that tariff and equipment and route 
changes must be advertised in a 
newspaper in a_ county” seat. in 
any county through which a route 
extended. At present the cost of such 
advertising, for an irregular hauler, 
ranges from $850 to $1,200, as under 
a recent Supreme Court decision such 
advertising is necessary in all of the 


Thomas Heil, Jr. 





Elected president of the Ohio As- 

sociation of Commercial Haulers, 

Mr. Heil is president also of the 

Cleveland Furniture Warehouse- 
men’s Association 


State’s eighty-eight counties. Advertis- 
ing of original certificates, and for rate 
increases, would still be required. 

Mr. Shover reported that the chances 
for the enactment of the amendment ap- 
peared good; he believed they would 
become law in the form as advocated 
by the committee. 

The definition of “irregular” routes 
and haulers as included in one of the 
amendments, Mr. Shover stated, was as 
follows: 

“An irregular route is one that ex- 
tends over all passable highways within 
the State of Ohio or within other de- 
signated territory over which is con- 
ducted a motor truck line not operating 
between fixed termini or over a regular 
route.” 

Adoption of that definition would re- 
move many difficulties now confronting 
haulers, Mr. Shover believed. 

A touch of comedy was injected when 
J. D. Landis, secretary of the Ohio Truck 
Owners’ Association, who has_ been 
opposing the proposed amendments, was 
called upon by Franck C. Schmidt, presi- 
dent of the association in convention, 
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to explain his attitude. Mr. Landis said 
his organization comprised private con- 
tract carriers, instead of common car- 
riers as defined by the statute. Mr. 
Schmidt called his attention to the fact 
that if the members of Mr. Landis’s 
body were private contract carriers, they 
were not under the law and thus had 
no complaint to offer. Mr. Landis said 
that nevertheless many members of his 
organization had been arrested and that 
he had been kept busy getting them 
out of jail. The controversy grew 
stormy until it was stopped by the press 
of other business. 

F. E. Calkins, attorney for the en- 
forcement officials in Toledo, explained 
the measures carried on in the course 
of his duties. An investigator collected 
evidence against alleged violators, he 
said, and this was then sifted, special! 
care being given in preparing affidavits 
and the warrants for arrest. In the 
first trial a conviction was secured; this 
was upheld in the higher Courts and 
subsequently there was little trouble, he 
commented, with virtually now no vio- 
lations in the Toledo territory. He 
called on the members to cooperate in 
enforcing the law, declaring that proper 
enforcement would increase the value 
of certificates by 100 per cent. 

William R. Hoag, Chicago, congratu- 
lating the Ohio haulers in the progress 
they were making on getting their in- 
dustry on a sound basis, said: 

“Every State in the Union is look- 
ing toward Ohio as to the success of 
motor truck regulation by a public utili- 
ties commission. A great many doubted 
the wisdom of so regulating commercial 
haulers, and many believed it would not 
work. The industry as a whole is try- 
ing to build up the business of legitimate 
hauler and warehouseman. It stands 
against the irresponsible hauler and 
warehouseman. 

J. B. Dugan, secretary of the Ohio 
Public Utilities Commission, speaking of 
“Law Enforcement,” pledged the Com- 
mission’s efforts to bring about proper 
enforcement. He advocated the State 
furnishing a distinctive sign or plate 
for every certificated motor truck in 
order that all the taxes and fees due the 
State might be the more easily collected. 
The State was, he declared, losing a lot 
of money’ because certificate holders 
were using other than certificated ve- 
hicles, especially at peak times. 

Senator Roberts, Youngstown, spoke 
on “Purposes of Motor Transportation 
Legislation.” He explained the various 
pending amendments and pledged his 
support toward enactment of those 
favored by the organized haulers. 

After election of the directors the 
latter chose officers for the coming year, 
as follows: 

President, Thomas Heil, Jr., president 
Windermere Storage Co., Cleveland. 

Vice-president, Ray Wagner, Wagner 
Fireproof Storage & Truck Co., Spring- 
field. 

Chairman, Frank G. Schmidt (retiring 
president), Toledo. 

Secretary, Lloyd Riley, Columbus. 

Treasurer, D. E. Edwards, president 
Edwards Transfer Co., Columbus. 
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Manager, Frank E. Kirby, Columbus. 

The directors elected are H. J. Carew, 
manager Mansfield Transfer & Storage 
Co., Mansfield; E. H. Lee, secretary H. 
C. Lee & Sons Co., Toledo; Charles 
Haeckl, Hamilton; Paul J. Herbert, 
president William Herbert & Son Co., 
Youngstown; H. E. Kerschner, Tiffin; 
Charles J. McDevitt, Cincinnati; J. W. 
Peoples, manager Merchants Transfer 
Co., Marion; P. A. Dolle, treasurer Fire- 
proof Warehouse & Storage Co., Colum- 
bus; Percy Wenham, Willoughby; W. 
W. Easton, Cleveland; P. C. Alther, 
Dayton; Lloyd Riley, Columbus; and W. 
C. Burbank, partner Burbank-Barbe 
Cartage Co., Warren. 

The convention banquet was attended 
by nearly 300 persons, the guests includ- 
ing members of the Ohio Assembly and 
enforcement officers. J. F. Atwood, of 
the Ohio Good Roads Federation, was 
toastmaster, J. W. Lehman. 


South Dakota 


peane are being shaped looking to- 
ward the organizing of a warehouse- 


men’s association in South Dakota. 
Russell M. Johnson, president of the 
Johnson-Feyder Van & Storage Co., 


Sioux Falls, is in communication with 
officers of the National Furniture Ware- 
housemen’s Association in arranging the 
preliminaries. Warehouse and transfer 
companies of the State who are inter- 
ested should communicate with Mr. John- 
son at 415 No. Phillips Avenue, Sioux 
Falls. 

In the 1927 Warehouse Directory are 
listed fourteen companies in Aberdeen, 
Deadwood, Mitchell, Sioux Falls, Mill- 
bank, Watertown and Yanktown. That 
the executives of a majority of these 
firms appreciate the value of association- 
al activities is evidenced by the fact that 
ten of them together hold four member- 
ships in the National Furniture Ware- 
housemen’s Association, three member- 
ships in the American Warehousemen’s 
Association, three memberships in the 
Minnesota Warehousemen’s Association 
and seven memberships in the South 
Dakota Motor Truck Association. 


Toronto 


T the recent annual meeting of the 
‘XX Toronto Cartage & Warehousemen’s 
Association officers for 1927 were elected 
as follows: 

President, J. H. Warren, vice-president 
M. Rawlinson, Ltd. 

Vice-president, J. Sercombe, Sercombe 
Cartage Co. 

Secretary, W. Pickard, W. J. Pickard, 
Ltd. 

Addresses were made by C. F. Basil 
Tippet, president of the Canadian Stor- 
age & Transfermen’s Association, and 
Russel T. Kelly, a former president of 
the Good Roads Association of Toronto. 

Howard K. Steberg, manager of the 
Fidelity Storage & Van Co., Omaha, has 
been elected secretary of the Nebraska 


Transfer & Warehouse Association, 
succeeding Charles Knowles, Omaha, 


resigned. 
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Officers and directors elected at twelfth annual convention of Pacific Coast 


Furniture Warehousemen’s Association in Fresno, Cal., in February. 


Left to 


right, F. M. Brock, secretary; Rodney S. Sprigg, Frank L. Allen, Harry S. 


Dawson, Mrs. Myda L. 


Shattuck, southern division vice-president; John R. 


Driver, Henry M. Burgeson, president; Clarence C. Lockett, central division 
vice-president; Frank R. Palmateer, R. R. Sutton 


Pacifie Coast 


DOPTION of resolutions asking the 
board of directors of the Pacific 
Coast Furniture Warehousemen’s Asso- 
ciation to take up with the National 
Furniture Warehousemen’s Association 
a plan for a national campaign of radio 
broadeast advertising was the outstand- 
ing feature of the twelfth annual con- 
vention of the Coast organization at the 
California Hotel in Fresno, Cal., on Feb. 
21-23. 
Henry M. Burgeson, secretary of the 
Wilshire Fireproof Storage Co., Los 
Angeles, was reelected president for the 













Fresno—View from California Hotel, where P. C. F. W. A. 


held. 


Left, 
youngest delegates—Harry S. Dawson, aged 
70, Stockton, Cal., and Harry Meldrim Zin- 
merman, aged 1, son of Mr. and Mrs. J. Rob- 
ert Zimmerman, Long Beach, Cal. 


coming year. Charles W. Olsen, presi- 
dent C. M. Olsen Transfer & Storage 
Co., Portland, Ore., was reelected vice- 
president of the northern division; C. C. 
Lockett, partner Electric Transfer & 
Storage Co., Sacramento, vice-president 
of the central division, and Mrs. Myda 
L. Shattuck, manager Hollywood Stor- 
age Co., Inc., Hollywood, vice-president 
of the southern division. F.M.Brock, pro- 
prietor Brock Van & Storage Co., Glen- 
dale, Cal., was reelected secretary. Grant 
Orth, owner Orth Van & Storage, Pasa- 
dena, was reelected treasurer. The direc- 


the Fresno convention's oldest and 











convention was 
In center background, Fresno branch of Bekins Van & Storage Co. 
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tors selected are F. L. Allen, president Cali- 
fornia Fireproof Storage Co., Los Ange- 
les; Rodney S. Sprigg, manager Premier 
Fireproof Storage Co., Hollywood; John 
R. Driver, secretary Driver Storage Co., 
Berkeley, Cal.; H. S. Dawson, owner 
Dawson’s Fireproof Storage, Stockton, 
Cal.; A. J. Becker, president Becker 
Storage Co., San Francisco; R. R. Sut- 
ton, secretary Pasadena Transfer & 
Storage Co., Pasadena, and F. R. Pal- 
mateer, president Fidelity Fireproof 
Storage, Los Angeles. 

The adoption of the memorial regard- 
ing radio broadcast advertising came 
following an address by Mrs. Shattuck, 
who, discussing the possibilities, urged 
that any campaign undertaken should 
include only the finest programs obtain- 
able. 

Another feature of the convention was 
the adoption, at the suggestion of Presi- 
dent Burgeson, of a plan for the pub- 
lication of a P. C. F. W. A. advertising 
bulletin, which would be furnished to 
the members for general distribution. 
This pamphlet would contain household 
suggestions for the care of furniture. 
The members distributing them would 
have their own individual covers. Ar- 
rangements were made for a committee 
to prepare such a booklet. 

President Burgeson suggested also the 
compilation of a warehousemen’s guide, 
giving standard practices, listing stand- 
ard equipment and prices, etc. No action 
was taken. 


Other Features 


The afternoon session of the first day 
was devoted to discussion of advertising. 
Speakers in addition to Mrs. Shattuck 
and President Burgeson were C. C. 
Temple, San Diego; Rodney S. Sprigg, 
Hollywood, and Milo W. Bekins and 
William Norris, Los Angeles. 

Cost accounting was considered in 
connection with a paper read by Secre- 
tary Brock, who urged cooperation with 
the N. F. W. A. in adopting the nation’s 
uniform system. 

Probably the high spot in the second 
day’s sessions was a paper on the Cali- 
fornia law governing warehousemen by 
T. O. Bunch, a Chicago attorney closely 
associated with the storage business. 

At the morning session a little diver- 
sion was accorded the delegates when 
Harry S. Dawson, veteran storage ex- 
ecutive of Stockton, 70 years old on that 
day, and Harry Meldrim Zimmerman, 
Long Beach, one year old on that day, 
were given birthday greetings. Mr. 
Dawson is the association’s oldest mem- 
ber. Master Zimmerman’s father is 
J. Robert Zimmerman, secretary of the 
City Transfer & Storage Co., Long 
Beach. 

The afternoon session was devoted 
largely to discussion of methods, the 
delegates comparing experiences in re- 
gard to the application of some recently 
introduced devices, including portable 
partitions. Fumigation, summer stor- 
age, crating standardization, labor prob- 
lems and railroad cla:ms were consid- 
ered in papers read. One paper, allud- 
ing to proper identification in storage, 
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is by John R. Driver. [Turn to page 26.] 

Suggestions that a central claim bu- 
reau be established in each of the larger 
cities for the benefit of the association’s 
members were answered in a paper by 
E. C. Jones, who indicated that ware- 
housemen, by reason of the fact that 
they control a definite amount of ton- 
nage movement, had always been able 
to obtain reasonably swift and satis- 
factory adjustment of claims. Mr. Jones 
pointed out that a central claim bureau 
would control no tonnage movement and 
therefore might not be as effective in 


Henry M. Burgeson 














Reelected president of Pacific 

Coast Furniture Warehousemen’s 

Association at Fresno convention 
in February 


obtaining adjustments as might the 
warehousemen individually. 

C. C. Lockett led a discussion on co- 
operating with non-members. He urged 
that the association seek to induce them 
to become members by emphasizing the 
association’s services; if, however, the 
non-members proved unworthy of affilia- 
tion, the cooperation need be carried no 
further. 

At the convention banquet, arranged 
through a committee headed by Floyd 
R. Bekins and W. R. Holmes, Fresno 
members, the speaker was Al C. Joy, a 
director of the San Joaquin Light & 
Power Corp., who talked on the romance 
of electricity and the development of 
hydro-electric energy. 

The Fresno County Chamber of Com- 
merce, through H. R. Freeland, welcomed 
the delegates at the opening session and 
entertained them at the banquet by ex- 
hibiting color motion pictures produced 
in the high Sierra of Fresno County by 
the Californians, Inc. Other entertain- 
ment features were the annual Mardi 
Gras ball of the Fresno Advertising Club, 
motoring, golf and visits to lumber and 


raisin packing plants. 
—C. L. Palmer. 
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Why Harvey B. Lyon Resigned as 
President of the P.C.F.W.A. 


Harvey B. Lyon, secretary of the 
Lyon Fireproof Warehouse Co., Oak- 
land, Cal., has asked Distribution and 
Warehousing to correct an impression 
which he feels was caused by the pub- 
lishing, in the January issue, of the an- 
nouncement regarding his resignation 
as president of the Pacific Coast Furni- 
ture Warehousemen’s Association. 

“The statement is made,” Mr. Lyon 
writes, “that I am the head of the cen- 
tral-northern division as regional vice- 
president; and that the division has not 
been functioning for several months. 
It is not my nature to allow any organ- 
ization of which I am the head to lapse 
in its work. The facts are these: 

“IT have not been regional vice-presi- 
dent since February, 1926, at which time 
I was elected president. I served as 
president until Oct. 4, 1926, when I 
tendered my resignation as follows: 

“*To the Board of Directors and 
Members of the Pacific Coast Furniture 
Warehousemen’s Association: Realizing 
my inability to furnish enthusiastic 
leadership in an organization which does 
not recognize the necessity for local 
cooperation and rule by the majority, 
I hereby tender my resignation as pres- 
ident and director of the Pacific Coast 
Furniture Warehousemen’s Association, 
same to take effect this date. 

“*Assuring you of my appreciation 
of the honors you have given me, I am’ 
—|[etc.] 

“Don’t you think it only fair to cor- 
rect the impression given in the article 
above referred to, that I have allowed 
an organization under my direction to 
lapse?” 

The January text to which Mr. Lyon 
alludes was based on information re- 
ceived from one of Distribution and 
Warehousing’s Coast correspondents, H. 
H. Dunn, and read: 

“The association’s central-northern 
division, of which Mr. Lyon is the head 
as regional vice-president, has not held 
a meeting for several months, but efforts 
were being made in December to re- 
organize it, possibly as a separate or- 
ganization. Nothing definite is likely 
to take place, however, until after the 
new year begins. 

“The differences which resulted in the 
resignation of Mr. Lyon and the lapse 
in the meetings were the outcome of a 
dispute over rates, involving a leading 
household goods warehouse company— 
not Mr. Lyon’s firm—in Oakland. 

“It is understood that at a meeting 
in Fresno in February the southern 
division supported the Oakland com- 
pany’s interests.” 

The foregoing is here set down in 
fairness to Mr. Lyon. 


Bond Measure Opposed 


At the quarterly meeting of the Cen- 
tral Warehousemen’s Association of IIli- 
nois, held in Peoria on Feb. 19, A. W. 
Hillier, Springfield, reported that a State 
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licensing law amendment introduced into 
the Illinois Legislature provided for a 


_ reduction from $5,000 to $1,000 as the 


minimum bond required for warehouse 
licensing. The association voted to pro- 
test against any reduction as being 
against public interest. 





Wisconsin 


HE public warehouse industry in 

Wisconsin represents an investment 
of more than $10,000,000 in real estate, 
buildings and equipment, and supports 
more than 500 employees. These figures 
were disclosed at the quarterly meeting 
of the Wisconsin Warehousemen’s Asso- 
ciation, held at the Milwaukee Athletic 
Club in Milwaukee on March 5. 


Local railroad representatives and 
out-of-town warehousemen were the 
association’s guests at the evening ban- 
quet. 


Assemblyman Duncan gave a short 
talk on the taxation situation affecting 
storage and distribution of merchandise. 
[See news story on page 56.] 

W. R. Hoag, one of the Chicago ware- 
housemen present, discussed the furni- 
ture storage business; and Ernest Brun- 
ken of the Harbor Commission explained 
the city’s plans with regard to har- 
bor improvements designed to increase 
transportation facilities. 

Members expressed opposition to the 
erection, by the city, of a large ware- 
house on Jones Island. John Groom, Jr., 
the president, declared that the lake 
freight traffic was already being com- 
fortably handled by the public ware- 
house industry and that any increase of 
municipal storage facilities would appear 
to be useless. 


Refrigeration Congress 


The Fifth International Refrigeration 
Congress will be held in Rome from 
Sept. 19 to Oct. 1, it is announced by 
the Department of Commerce, which 
adds that the program contains rulings 
covering the First National Exposition 
of the Refrigerating Industry, and that: 

“The exposition will cover both auto- 
matic refrigerating machinery as well 
as accessories for cold storage plants 
built in any part of the world.” 


Warehouse Has “Birthday” 


The Federal Storage Co., Washington, 
D. C., established in 1925, recently cele- 
brated the end of its second year of busi- 
ness by staging a “birthday” party at 
the Franklin Square Hotel, Washington. 
Sixteen executives and department heads 
attended the banquet. 





“Bob” Weicker, Jr., Arrives 


The ubiquitous stork brought Robert 
Ambrose Weicker, Jr., to the Oklahoma 
City home of Mr. and Mrs. R. A. Weicker 
on March 3. The baby weighed seven 
pounds. 

Mr. Weicker is secretary of the O. K. 
Transfer & Storage Co., Oklahoma City, 
Okla. 


WITH THE ASSOCIATIONS—NEWS 


Warehouse Securities Corp. 
to Embrace 150 Companies 


NNOUNCEMENT is made in Chi- 
IX cago that the Warehouse Securities 
Corporation has been incorporated under 
the laws of Delaware. As told by H. A. 
Haring in the February issue of Dis- 
tribution and Warehousing, the organ- 
izing of this corporation by a group of 
leading storage executives is in effect 
the establishing of a warehousing sys- 
tem of reserve banking and rediscount— 
a union of the associated firms to make 
loans to depositors on all kinds of goods 
placed in commercial storage plants. 


Under the incorporation arrangement 
the W. S. C. is headed by J. W. Clark 
as president. Mr. Clark recently re- 
signed as vice-president and controller 
of the Manville-Jenckes Co. Roy C. 
Griswold, president of Griswold & Walk- 
er, Inc., Chicago. who was temporarily 
president of the W. S. C., has been made 
chairman of the board. The treasurer 
is G. M. McConnell, president of the 
Railway Terminal & Warehouse Co., the 
C. & A. Terminal Warehouse Co. and 
the Ontario Warehouse Co., all of Chi- 


cago. C. C. Degenhardt, Chicago, is 
vice-president. 
The capitalization comprises 20,000 


shares of preferred stock at a par value 
of $50 a share and 60,000 shares of no 
par value common stock selling at $10 a 
share. In the opinion of bankers who 
have been approached on the proposi- 
tion, according to Mr. Degenhardt, that 
will enable the corporation to accom- 
modate loans to the extent of about 
$25,000,000 annually. To become affi- 
liated with the corporation a warehouse 
firm must subscribe or underwrite a 
minimum of stock representing a total 
obligation of $6,000, he said. Up to 
March 1 about twenty-five public ware- 
house cOmpanies in strategic market cen- 
ters had agreed to participate. It is 
contemplated to have member warehouse 
firms in as many as 150 cities, according 
to Mr. Degenhardt. 

One purpose of the organization will 
be to give sales assistance to national 
distributors and manufacturers in meet- 
ing new distribution problems resulting 
from the era of hand-to-mouth buying. 
It is pointed out that the independent 
retailer today is endeavoring to get a 
more rapid turn-over and follow the 
chain store idea of a small stock re- 
plenished frequently. The new arrange- 
ment, it is declared, will enable the na- 
tional distributor and manufacturer to 
carry stock for immediate shipment in 
warehouses all over the country instead 
of huge factory stocks. 

Negotiations with a number of eastern 
manufacturers of fabrics and apparel 
were in progress early in March, Mr. 
Degenhardt said, and several hundred 
thousand dollars of loans were already 
on the corporation’s books, these having 
been made on collateral of different 
types, including fabrics. 

Distribution in the future is likely to 
resolve itself, in the opinion of Mr. 
Degenhardt, into a combination of 
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jobber-warehouse proposition because 
the warehousing plan would permit of 
a great reduction in operating costs. 
His contention is that whereas the aver- 
age wholesaler has an overhead of, say, 
14 per cent, the cost of distributing goods 
through the W. S. C. system of ware- 
houses will be considerably less—in some 
instances possibly as low as 2 per cent. 

Plans of the incorporation contemplate 
weekly reports from the member ware- 
house firms as to what the companies 
have in their warehouses and how it is 
moving. “This,” to quote Mr. Degen- 
hardt, “‘will give us a check on the mar- 
ket and enable us to advise our cus- 
tomers so that they can obtain a maxi- 
mum degree of turn-over on_ stocks. 
The result will be the destruction, to a 
very large extent, of seasonal peaks in 
production, marketing peaks, and trans- 
portation cycles. Another step will have 
been taken in the elimination of car 
shortages and the carrying of empty 
cars on side tracks to meet uncharted 
demands. 

“Under the present system, favorable 
rates often result in the glutting of 
certain markets. With our checks on 
market conditions and the release on 
credit values, this will no longer be one 
of the necessary evils of seasonal pro- 
duction. 

“The type of receipt to be used by 
the new company embodies several items 
of interest to the bankers. The ‘said 
to contain’ clause has been eliminated, 
and a certified receipt is issued, which, 
upon presentation, in due course, assures 
the holder thereof that he is in posses- 
sion of a demand order for goods as 
cited upon the face of the receipt, or 
moneys in event of the goods being with- 
drawn, thus permitting no violation of 
the law.” 


$500,000 Art Object Moved 


A recent successful moving job by the 
Lincoln Warehouse & Van Co., Chicago, 
involved the transferring of an ancient 
Chinese sacrificial vessel from the ware- 
house, where it had been in storage, to 
the Art Institute in Chicago. Motor- 
cycle policemen guarded the art object, 
valued at $500,000, on its journey to its 
final destination. 

The Lincoln firm announces the open- 
ing of a branch at 2221 E. Seventy-first 
Street, in the heart of the new South 
Shore district. 


—— —__ —__ 


Cummins Open Massillon Branch 


The Cummins Storage Co., Canton, 
Ohio, has opened its warehouse in Mas- 
sillon, Ohio, under the name Massillon 
Storage & Moving Co. The address is 
405 West Tremont Street. 


Ex-Warehouseman a Rancher 


Gratiot Washburne, formerly vice- 
president of the Park Fire Proof Storage 
Co., Chicago, has become associated with 
the Diamond G Ranch, Brooks Lake, 
Wyo. 
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Perishable Products Ruled 
Subject to State Statutes 


OVERNMENT eertificates of quali- 

ty on perishable products do not 
obviate the necessity of complying with 
State laws requiring labeling of cold 
storage commodities, according to a rul- 
ing just announced by the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

The full text of the announcement fol- 
lows: 

“Issuance of Government certificates 
of quality on perishable products does 
not relieve owners of the products of the 
necessity for complying with State laws 
covering the labeling of cold storage 
commodities. The announcement is made 
in response to requests for a ruling on 
the subject. 

“The occasion for these requests has 
been the publication of advertisements 
recently, one of which features the 
words, ‘Forget the Words Cold Storage,’ 
and includes, among other things, the 
statement prominently displayed that 
“you can avoid labeling your carton cold 
storage by processing your eggs and 
using the United States Certificate of 
Quality.’ 

“The attitude of the bureau, toward 
the marking of perishable products as 
‘cold storage’ is that wherever there is 
a State law requiring that goods be so 
marked, the State law should be com- 
plied with fully wherever it is applica- 
ble. 

“The certificates of quality referred to 
are a part of the inspection service con- 
ducted by this Bureau on butter and 
eggs and their form and use is described 
in Service and Regulatory Announce- 
ment No. 96, Supplement 1. The cer- 
tificate of quality is merely a convenient 
method of carrying to the consumer the 
information contained on the official in- 
spection certificate, obtained by the dis- 
tributors as to the quality and condition 
of the goods covered by such certificate. 

“Certificates of quality can be used 
only when supported by an official in- 
spection certificate for the wholesale lot. 
That inspection service and the certifi- 
cates of quality authorized thereunder 
are purely voluntary and in no way af- 
fect the requirements of any State laws 
with respect to the marking of goods as 
cold storage or the processing in any 
manner and are intended merely to show 
the actual quality and condition of the 
goods at the time of inspection regard- 
less of their history. 

“The Bureau is of the opinion that 
many of the legal and marketing diffi- 
culties arising in connection with the 
administration of various State laws 
relating to the making of perishable 
products handled through cold storage 
warehouses might be minimized by the 
sale of such commodities according to 
definite quality standards.” 


N. Y. Fire Insurance Bill 


If a bill introduced in the New York 
State Legislature is enacted into law, 
fire insurance rates will be subject to 
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regulation by the State Insurance De- 
partment and in that respect placed on 
an identical basis with life insurance 
rates. 

The measure provides for a rate-mak- 
ing division in the Department, the 
function to be carried on by a ,rate- 
making commission of three members 
equipped with broad regulatory and in- 
quisitorial power. This commission 
virtually would take over the most im- 
portant function now exercised by the 
Association of Fire Underwriters, made 
up of representatives of the fire insur- 
ance companies. 


J. G. Temple 





Mr. Temple is now in charge of 

the New York office of Distribu- 

tion Service, Inc., at 100 Broad 
Street 


Westland’s 1926 Business 


Westland Warehouses, Inc., Los Ange- 
les, reports that during 1926 its terminal, 
located in the Central Manufacturing 
District, handled 4922 carloads of mer- 
chandise valued at $29,530,000, as com- 
pared with 3410 carloads valued at $20,- 
460,000 in 1925. 

Predicting even better business for 
1927, L. D. Owen, vice-president and 
general manager, pointed out that the 
December, 1926, volume exceeded that 
of the same month in 1925 by 100 per 
cent—557 carloads against 235 carloads. 


Atlantic City Plant Planned 


A five-story warehouse of fireproof 
construction is being planned in Atlantic 
City, N. J. It will be built by the Read- 
ing Railroad, and ocupied and operated 
by the Seashore & Husted Express & 
Storage Warehouse Co., and will be 
managed by Harry G. Grant, formerly 
secretary of the Eldredge Express & 
Storage Warehouse Co. 
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“Proper Identification” 
in Shipping and Storing 
(Concluded from page 26) 


What are you to do in that case? 

I think I would turn Miss Rushforth 
down and explain to her that it would 
be necessary to have some identification 
—that her story didn’t tally; and when 
she could get someone responsible to 
identify either her or Mr. Mulberry, we 
would deliver the trunk. 

Then again the troublesome question, 
“Can you give me the address of Mrs. 
Jones, who has goods in storage with 
you?” 

I think it advisable to be very, very 
careful about handing out addresses 
promiscuously; yet this precaution may 
be run to the extreme on the other side. 
It is simply a case of the clerk in charge 
using diplomacy and giving out ad- 
dresses only where he is sure of that 
being all they want. 


’Frisco Tapline Service 

Forming a coordinated motor truck 
and motor boat service which will extend 
from Sacramento and points on the 
northern end of San Francisco Bay to 
the lower end of the Santa Clara Valley 
on the south, a distance of about 250 
miles, three companies have entered into 
an agreement for the establishment and 
maintenance of a tapline distribution 
service centering in Oakland, Cal. 

These companies are the Lawrence 
Terminals, of which V. O. Lawrence, 
widely known as a warehouseman, is the 
head; the South Shore Port Co. and the 
Ayres-Whiteside Transportation Co. All 
have headquarters in Oakland, where the 
Lawrence company operates a large ship- 
ping, rail and trunk terminal. The South 
Shore Port Co. maintains a daily schedule 
of Diesel-driven freighters between Oak- 
land and points on the southern shore of 
the bay, connecting with motor truck 
service covering all the Santa Clara Val- 
ley and centering in San Jose. 

The Ayres-Whiteside company main- 
tains a fleet of Dieselized freighters on 
the bay and on the Sacramento and San 
Joaquin rivers, covering the northern 
half of the field and connecting with 
motor-truck lines operating in the Sac- 
ramento Valley and Santa Rosa terri- 
tory. 

Both these transportation companies 
maintain overnight store deliveries. 

The new combination—which so far is 
not a merger, but merely an operating 
agreement—brings together the largest 
coordinated land and water transporta- 
tion fleets west of the Mississippi barge 
lines, and, in volume of traffic handled, 
probably will very nearly equal the Gov- 
ernment’s total on the Father of Waters. 





Golden Wedding 


Edward F. Baier, who founded the 
Baier Transfer & Storage Co., Detroit, 
and Mrs. Baier celebrated their golden 
wedding at their home at 2973 West 
Grand Boulevard, Detroit, on Jan. 17. 
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A Taxpayer’s Action Makes 
Tidewater Company Defendant 


LLEGATION that T. V. O’Connor, 

- chairman of the United States Ship- 
ping Board, “has participated illicitly in 
the proceeds of the various companies 
operated by virtue of contracts with the 
United States Shipping Board by Harvey 
C. Miller,” Philadelphia, who is president 
of the Philadelphia Tidewater Terminal, 
was made in a taxpayer’s action filed in 
the United States District Court in New 
York on Feb. 28 by John C. Hackett, 
formerly a deputy police commissioner 
in New York. 

The action was designed to have the 
Shipping Board leases of terminal priv- 
ileges at Army Bases in Brooklyn, Phila- 
delphia, Boston and Norfolk to the Tide- 
water company set aside and to restrain 
the Tidewater interests from operating 
further docking and storage facilities 
under those leases. 

The action seeks also to have Mr. 
O’Connor and other defendants appear 
in Court to answer such questions as 
may be put to them (but not under 
oath) concerning the allegations in the 
complaint. The defendants besides Mr. 
O’Connor include the Tidewater Termi- 
nal Co., Inc., of which Mr. Miller is a 
director; and Edward C. Plummer, Wil- 
liam S. Benson, W. S. Hill, Jefferson 
Myers, P. K. Smith and P. S. Teller, 
individually and as commissioners of the 
United States Shipping Board. 

It is alleged in the complaint that 
Chairman O’Connor and officers of the 
Tidewater Terminal Co., Inc., “have mu- 
tual and reciprocal interests”; that Mr. 
O’Connor has “participated illegally in 
the proceeds” of companies holding the 
leases from the Shipping Board, and 
that he has been “living in a fashion 
wholly out of proportion to his presump- 
tive means.” 

Mr. Hackett estimates that the ter- 
minal facilities involved in the leases 
are worth approximately $50,000. He 
alleges that the Shipping Board’s total 
revenues from those facilities in 1925 
was $408,409 and that the total revenue 
since 1925 was $1,600,000. He asserts 
that the Shipping Board’s apparent re- 
turns from the leases were practically 
wiped out by the board’s expenditure of 
approximately $1,575,000 in repairs on 
those facilities. 

The complaint says also that the 
chairman’s Shipping Board associates 
are “completely dominated by the said 
T. V. O’Connor” and that “some or all 
of them are aware of the gross favorit- 
ism that has been shown in the formu- 
lation and award of the said contract by 
the United States Shipping Board to the 
said Harvey C. Miller and the several 
companies he directs or controls.” 

Among other things Mr. Hackett 
charges that Mr. O’Connor’s son, Wil- 
liam O’Connor, “occupies a post of great 
authority and influence in the service of 
the Tidewater Terminal Company, Inc.,” 
for which he receives a salary of $7,500 
a year; that another son, Stephen O’Con- 
nor, occupies a post of authority in the 
stevedoring department of the Shipping 
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Board; that Mr. Miller’s docking and 
warehousing companies operate “in di- 
rect competition with those owned by 
the United States Government and un- 
der lease to the said companies con- 
trolled by said Harvey C. Miller,” and 
that the Government loses terminal and 
dockage business diverted to the Miller 


group. 
Mr. Miller’s Comment 


In regard to the Hackett suit, Harvey 
C. Miller said in Philadelphia on Feb. 
28, according to the New York Times: 

“One statement made in the complaint 
filed in the New York Court is correct. 
It is that William O’Connor, son of Mr. 
O’Connor, holds a post with the Tide- 
water company. He is superintendent 
of the Brooklyn company, but his place- 
ment in that position is the result of no 
illegal agreement. As to the fact that 
another son, Stephen O’Connor, has a 
post with the Shipping Board, the Tide- 
water company has nothing to do with 
that. 

“Mr. O’Connor had nothing to do with 
the local lease, but he awarded the lease 
for the terminal privilege at Norfolk.” 

T. V. O’Connor, interviewed in Miami, 
Fla., by the New York Times on Feb. 28, 
denied the charges brought by Mr. 
Hackett. 

“This is evidently another flank move- 
ment by enemies of the American mer- 
chant marine,” Mr. O’Connor was quoted 
as saying. “There is nothing in my rec- 
ord that needs to be covered up. I had 
no intimation of this suit and know 
nothing more than the facts carried in 
press dispatches, except that there is no 
basis for the charges. They are after 
the merchant marine, not me, and I am 
sure that will become apparent.” 


M. & M. Lighterage Service 


Warehouse and transportation inter- 
ests in Boston are agitated over the pro- 
posal by the Merchants & Miners Trans- 
portation Co. to abolish the lighterage 
service maintained there since 1910. 
Abandonment of this service would 
throw thousands of tons of freight into 
the streets to be transported by truck 
and wagon. 

An appeal may be made to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission on _ the 
ground that freight schedules would be 
upset. The arguments are advanced by 
shippers that the freight movement in 
Boston would be slowed down, and that 
shipments in many instances would have 
to miss departures as now scheduled, 
for it is pointed out that trucks cannot 
reach the South Boston wharves and pick 
up freight and get across the city as 
promptly as lighters take it out of ship 
holds at the M. & M. pier and carry it 
to the Mystic Wharf for transfer to 
Boston & Maine trains. 

The present service expedites freight 
to and from other cities where the 
M. & M. has steamship termini—Provi- 
dence, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Norfolk, 
Newport News, Savannah, Jacksonville, 
West Palm Beach and Miami—all sorts 
of commodities being cargoed. 
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Freezing Held Major Cause 
of Leakage of Sprinklers 


(Concluded from page 35) 


of which 683 were reported during the 
past year. These have been tabulated 
according to causes under the main 
headings of freezing, high temperature, 
mechanical injury and _ miscellaneous, 
each heading being divided into a num- 
ber of sub-headings. 


Defective Materials Small Cause 


“Those who have not studied the sub- 
ject often assume that defective sprink- 
lers cause a large proportion of the 
losses, while as a matter of fact only 
about 10 per cent of the losses are from 
this cause. It is also generally assumed 
that sprinkler leakage insurance is pri- 
marily to cover defects in sprinkler 
equipments rather than improper main- 
tenance. 

“As a matter of fact, the bulk of the 
losses are due to maintenance causes 
such as lack of sufficient heat, too much 
heat, or mechanical injury. Only about 
16 per cent of the losses are due to de- 
fective material, settlement of buildings, 
wind storms, breaking belts and other 
causes over which the owner has prac- 
tically no control. 

“To summarize the table of causes: 
Freezing was responsible for 42.5 per 


cent of the losses; high temperature 
caused 20.6 per cent; mechanical in- 


jury, 15.8 per cent; and defective sprink- 
lers, 10.2 per cent. 

“Among the miscellaneous causes 
may be mentioned defective pipe or fit- 
tings, 2.9 per cent, and corrosion, 1.6 
per cent. Defective sprinkler heads are 
responsible for about 10 per cent of the 
losses, and these include some eleven 
makes and a large number of different 
issues, mostly old issues that are no 
longer made. These are representative 
of the various heads in common use, al- 
though there are a few types that give 
more trouble than the average. When 
we consider the millions of sprinkler 
heads in use today, the number that 
give trouble in this way is remarkably 
small. This speaks well for the high 
state of development that has been ob- 
tained in the art of automatic sprinkler 
protection.” 

The table of causes as set down by 
Mr. Dana appears on page 35. 


Bekins of Sioux City to Build 

The Bekins Van & Storage Co., Sioux 
City, Iowa, has let a general contract for 
the construction of a $100,000 fireproof 
warehouse and business block at Wesley 
and Riverside Avenues, to be ready for 
occupancy July 15. 

Adjoining the present household goods 
depository of the Bekins firm, the new 
warehouse unit will have a main section 
five stories high on a ground plot 60 by 
80 feet, and Wesley Avenue wing one 
story high and 40 by 53 feet, and an- 
other wing one story high and 40 by 
180 feet, which will house five shops and 
stores. The structure will be of rein- 
forced concrete and brick. 
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St. Louis Furniture Warehousemen and Local Better Business Bureau 
Cooperate, Through Newspaper “‘Ad”’, to Raise Moving Standards 


OW men of the warehouse industry 

in a city may cooperate effectively 
with the local Better Business Bureau 
in a way designed to protect both them- 
selves and the public against encroach- 
ment by unethical competition in mov- 
ing and storing is graphically illustrated 
by a situation which has developed in 
St. Louis. 

The accompanying advertisement is 
reproduced from the St. Louis Globe- 
Democrat. It was inserted in that daily 
newspaper by the Better Business Bu- 


prevailing conditions which led to the 
Bureau’s decision to arrange for such 
advertising. 

These conditions are here outlined by 
G. C. Dintelmann, secretary and man- 
ager of the Ben A. Langan Fireproof 
Storage Co., St. Louis, in response to a 
letter of inquiry from Distribution and 
Warehousing. Mr. Dintelmann writes: 

“An ordinance in St. Louis provides 
that the public mover must be licensed 
for the protection of his customers. In 
order to obtain this license the mover 


mez font 


makes an application to the Collector 
and pays the Collector $5 for each van 
used in city moving. 

“Before a license is issued, the mover 
must file a bond for $2,000, payable to 
the city for its use and benefit, and to 
such persons whose goods may be dam- 
aged, to insure the faithful perform- 


reau of St. Louis, Inc. It was of suffi- 
cient size—10 inches across and 13 
inches deep—to catch the eye of the 
housewife immediately. Following its 
appearance, the Better Business Bureau 
had many inquiries regarding it, and it 
was stated that the Bureau felt fully 
justified in publishing it in view of the 
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When You Move or : 
Store Household Goods 


Consider This Information About 
Moving and Storage Companies 





A.City Ordinance requires every company or individual en-- 
gaged in the moving of goods, to furnish a bond in the sum 
of $2,000.00 and to pay a special license fee on each vehicle. 

A State Statute requires any company or individual, aperat- 
ing a warehouse for the storage of goods, to furnish a bond 
in the sum of $25,000 

These requirements 2 are to protect you in youf transactions 
with moving and storage companies. The fact that a com- 
pany has a moving license automatically signifies that it 

has posted the $2,000.00 bond required by the City, as no 
ligense can be issued before the bond is posted. The bonds 
in the sum of $25,000 required by the State usually are per- 











€ > petuat bonds. This latter bond has nothing to do with the 
The appearance of this ad- city requirements. 
vertisement in these cob The Bureau has requested that companies usin 
: g the word 
temns is evidence that this “storage” in their firm names, but which do not control and 


newspaper subscribes 
whole-heartedly to the 
principles of The Better 
Business Bureau, and co- 


operate warehouses for storage, qualify all of their adver- 
tising literature to read, “Agents For Storage” We have 
requested companies in this class to furnish us with a list of 
the companies for whom they act as agents so that we can 


mew See ae check to see that these companies are properly bonded. 
to the extent of refusing te Before you move'or store your household goods, the Bureau 


offers you an opportunity to call this office and learn whether 
or not the company with whom you expect to place the 
business is properly bonded. A list of licensed and bonded 
movers and licensed storage companies is available to those 
who may desire a full list. 

The majority of moving and storage companies are giving 
full co-operation in this matter. Calf to the attention of the 
Bureau all instances of unfair dealing. 

Legitimate movers and storage companies co-operating with 
us will appreciate an opportunity to correct misunderstand- 
ings or failure to give good service. It is right that you 
should be advised so that you may know which companies 
are trying to comply and merit your patronage. 


“Before You Invest—Inyestigate” 


©he BETTER BUSINEss BUREAU 
of SAINT Louls, Inc. 


Affiliated with the Advertising Club of St. Louis 


accept the copy of firms 
whose advertising and 
sales policies are proved 
by the Burtau to be con 
trary to the public interest, 
a , 
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CEntral 
Build 2835-6 


This organization is supported by reputable business institutions, ening v s en spaper, ana oner. ates, u hon t 
profit, to promote fair dealing and integrity m the written and sfoken equest, we will f able 
information regarfing wnvestment offerings. Our service is offered aoe ps rgee—we have pies ng to sell. 
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Advertisement inserted in St. Louis “Globe-Democrat” by the local Better 
Business Bureau 








ance of duty and safe and prompt de- 
livery of goods entrusted to the mover’s 
care. 

“The Better Business Bureau, which 
is affiliated with the Advertising Clubs 
of the World, had been receiving two 
classes of complaints. 

“The first class came from. such 
parties who had been injured, and when 
a complaint was made to the mover re- 
garding his negligence, the mover said: 
‘I have nothing, I have no assets, my 
truck is mortgaged. Sue me if you 
want to,’ and the customer had no re- 
dress. 

“The second class came from reliable 
companies who were complying with the 
law and asked the assistance of the Bet- 
ter Business Bureau to make the irre- 
sponsible mover comply with the law. 

“The Better Business Bureau has had 
many inquiries since the publication of 
the advertisement, and feels that it was 
fully warranted in publishing it. A few 
minutes after receiving your letter I 
telephoned to the Bureau for comments, 
and the gentleman who answered the 
telephone said that at that moment a 
lady was sitting at his desk making 
a complaint regarding a moving man 
who had no license. 

“The Better Business Bureau _pub- 
lishes many advertisements during the 
course of a year explaining the conduct 
of various reliable industries, and we 
hope with its assistance to combat the 
irresponsible long distance mover who 
now has refuge in the interstate com- 
merce law.” 

As will be noted in the text of the 
St. Louis advertisement, a_ significant 
feature is the following: 

“The Bureau has'- requested’. that 
companies using the word ‘storage’ in 
their firm names, but which do not con- 
trol and operate warehouses for stor- 
age, qualify all of their advertising lit- 
erature to read, ‘Agents for Storage.’ 
We have requested companies in this 
class to furnish us with a list of the 
companies for whom they act as agents 
so that we can check to see that these 
companies are properly bonded.” 

This is cooperative housecleaning to 
the nth degree! 


Warrior Warehouse for Birmingham 


Expenditure of $1,000,000 for expan- 
sion of the Mississippi-Warrior River 
barge line, construction of a warehouse 
in Birmingham, Ala., purchase of boats 
now being rented and the acquisition of 
other craft, increased carrying capacity, 
and a more adequate schedule are among 
the plans of Maj. Gen. T. Q. Ashburn 
executive officer in charge of the inland 
waterways, announcé#t in Birmingham 
in March. 

The Warrior line not only overcame 
the losses accrued during the previous 
four years, aggregating a million dol- 
lars, but showed an actual profit of 
$219,500 at the close of 1926, he said 
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1926 Was Record Year in 
Railroad Freight Traffic 


—— statistics covering railway 
operations for 1926 were made pub- 
lic by the Bureau of Railway Economics 
in Washington on March 12. With car- 
loadings averaging more than a million 
a week throughout the year—the great- 
est freight traffic ever recorded—the 
total operating revenues of Class I rail- 
ways amounted to $6,448,566,589, com- 
pared with $6,187,000,000 in 1925. This 
is an increase of $262,000,000, or 4.2 per 
cent. These revenues were greater than 
in any previous year, although both pas- 
senger and mail revenues declined. 
The large increase occurred in the 
freight revenue and reflected a gain of 
7 per cent in ton-miles handled. The 
average weekly freight loadings reached 
1,025,000, and the record is all the more 
striking when considered in terms of 
performance during individual weeks. 


An Analysis 


The Bureau in its analysis of opera- 
tions during 1926 emphasizes these fea- 
tures: 

1. Record-breaking freight _ traffic, 
which continued throughout almost the 
whole year at a high level. 

2. Passenger traffic that fell 1.5 per 
cent below 1925, the passenger business 
in 1926 being less than in any year since 
1916. 

3. Satisfactory conditions of trans- 
portation service, with only a few local 
instances of congestion or accumulation 
and an almost complete absence of car 
shortage. 

4. Total operating revenues greater 
than in any other year. 

5. Total operating expenses greater 
than in any year except 1920 and 1923. 

6. Further reduction of the operation 
ratio, bringing it down to 73.1 per cent 
for 1926, and lower than in any year 
since 1917. 

7. A total of railway taxes that for 
the first time surpassed $400,000,000. 

8. Net operating income greater than 
in 1925 by 8.2 per cent and greater 
than in the previous peak year of 1916, 
but the rate of return on property in- 
vestment for the year was 5.13, which 
was less than in 1916. 

The total operating revenues of $6,- 
448,566,589 included $4,808,768,775 from 
freight, $1,042,981,164 from passengers, 
$96,133,509 from mails, $149,038,256 
from express and $351,644,885 from all 
other sources. While the greatest in- 
crease, compared with 1925, was in 
freight revenue, passenger revenue fell 
off $13,000,000 for a decline of 1.3 per 
cent and this closely paralleled the de- 
cline of 1.5 in passenger traffic. Mail 
revenue declined $931,871, or 1 per cent, 
but express revenue increased $3,693,023. 


Stolen Cars in Storage 


Through an arrangement made with 
the operating executives of public ware- 
houses located in the various districts 
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of Greater Boston, the local police are 
now storing automobiles found aban- 
doned or seized because they were stolen. 
The warehousemen are meeting the con- 
ditions required by the police depart- 
ment by having their floormen draw off 
all the water, gasoline and oil, as well 
as taking out batteries from such ma- 
chines stored. 

As many automobiles are appropri- 
ated nightly and later found abandoned 
on Boston streets, many of the ware- 
house employees have their hands full 
in caring for the machines. 


New Amsterdam, N. Y., Warehouse 


A general merchandise warehouse 
business has been established in Am- 
sterdam, N. Y., by George H. Maus, an 
exporter with branches in New York, 
Philadelphia, Boston, Norfolk and New 
Orleans. The building is of brick and 
mill construction, four’ stories high, 
and contains about 90,000 sq. ft. of 
floor space. Cotton, wool and brooms 
corn and other products stored in bond 
will be handled and distributed as well 
as general merchandise. 

In addition to complying with the 
United States bonded warehouse provi- 
sions, the Maus warehouse will carry 
the Federal Reserve bond, which means 
that goods held in the warehouse may 
be accepted as collateral by all banks 
affiliated with the Federal Reserve sys- 
tem. 


Murphy Co. Builds Truck Terminal 

The Murphy Transfer & Storage Co., 
St. Paul, Minn., began construction of 
its $200,000 five-story motor truck ter- 
minal, on Broadway between Ninth and 
Tenth Streets. In size 100 by 200 ft., it 
will stand on Northern Railway track- 
age. 

The Murphy firm, operating also in 
Minneapolis is giving the new store door 
delivery service institute in the Twin 
Cities by the Judson Freight Forwarding 
Co. In Minneapolis the warehouse at 
900 North Fourth Street is being util- 
ized. When the St. Paul terminal is 
completed the local offices of the Judson 
company will be located in it. 


A Hawaiian Job 


When the new Royal Hawaiian Hotel, 
probably the most magnificent hostelry 
on Uncle Sam’s Pacific possessions, was 
opened on Feb. 1, the City Transfer Co., 
Ltd., Inc., Honolulu, was given the job 
of moving 9057 pieces of furniture, bed- 
room fittings, etc., to the structure at 
Waikiki. 

The first shipload of these goods ar- 
rived in Honolulu from the United States 
last October and this and ensuing loads 
were cared for by the City company un- 
til uncrated at the hotel. There was not 
one instance of breakage or damage, ac- 
cording to the Honolulu Star-Bulletin. 
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Compromise Regulation 
Is Agreed Upon in Ohio 


ete apparently is coming out of 
the chaos of legislation pending in 
the Ohio General Assembly as it relates 
to the operation of certificated com- 
mercial haulage companies in the State. 

The Ohio Association of Commercial 
Haulers, acting in cooperation with the 
Ohio Motor Bus Owners’ Association of 
Ohio, has succeeded in getting a compro- 
mise measure agreed to by railroads and 
other conflicting interests, and the out- 
look for the adoption of the compro- 
mise measure is considered bright. 

At a recent hearing held between the 
conflicting interests, led on the one side 
by the railroads and electric lines of the 
State and on the other hand by the two 
Ohio associations, the terms of the com- 
promise were written into a new bill 
which it was planned to have introduced 
in the Senate at once. 

Under the compromise measure the 
haulage and bus associations had to give 
up two important points they were fight- 
ing for but they gained a number of 
things which will be of great value. They 
secured the definition of an irregular 
hauler or motor bus company desired, 
which will give either class of vehicles 
the authority to operate over both ir- 
regular routes and at irregular times. As 
to advertising increases in equipment, 
decreases in equipment, change of tariff, 
etc., the compromise bill will permit it 
to be done in only one county in the 
State, the place for the location of the 
central offices. 

This does away with the expensive 
plan of advertising such changes in all 
of the counties through which a route 
extends and, in the case of the irregular 
hauler, in only one county, instead of in 
the 88 counties, which is required under 
the present law. 


Some Concessions Necessary 


In securing these concessions the 
truck and bus interests had to concede 
that, in increasing or decreasing equip- 
ment or in increasing or decreasing 
tariffs, it is still required to go before 
the Ohio Utilities Commission and prove 
public convenience and necessity. 

Likewise the same _ interests. sur- 
rendered their requests that truck and 
bus lines be permitted to consolidate in 
order to provide through service. Two 
or more companies operating contiguous 
lines will be permitted to make joint re- 
ports but will not be permitted to have 
through tariffs or give through service. 

This compromise was secured at the 
end of a long fight before both houses 
of the Ohio Legislature and after using 
every means possible to break down the 
opposition of railroads. 





Grand Rapids Company to Build 


The Creston Warehouse & Storage Co. 
is planning to erect a warehouse at Plain- 
field and Carrier Streets. The firm re- 
cently disposed of its storage building 
and garage at 59 Grove Street to other 
interests. 
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Carolina Co. Opens New 
Plant in Charlotte, N. C. 


‘T"HE new four-story warehouse of the 

Carolina Transfer & Storage Co., 
Charlotte, N. C., was formally opened on 
the night of Feb. 28 when 5000 persons 
inspected the building, which contains 
80,000 square feet of floor space. A 
small army of children was taken to 
the fourth story, where they roller 
skated on 20,000 square feet of smooth 
cement flooring, the white walls and pil- 
lars conveying the impression of a snow 
scene. The elders danced to music sup- 
plied by bands and over the radio. 

Of reinforced concrete and steel con- 
struction, fireproof, and equipped with 
Underwriter label doors, the building 
stands at 1130 West Morehead Street. 

The first floor is occupied by the 
offices; a filling station and a lunch room 
both operated by the company; the pack- 
ing room, which, heated, is cut off from 
the rest of the floor; and space for stor- 
age of merchandise. 

The second story, heated, has private 
rooms for furniture, and a piano room, 
together with merchandise space. 

The third and fourth floors are for 
open storage of household belongings. 

With railroad trackage for six cars, 
the building is so located that six motor 
trucks can be loaded and unloaded simul- 
taneously, as all four sides are ac- 
cessible. 

The warehouse represents an invest- 
ment of $225,000 and is large enough to 
house the furniture of a city of 3000 
families, according to John L. Wilkin- 
son, general manager of the company. 
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Virtually an entire eight-page section 
of the Charlotte News of Feb. 27 was 
devoted to describing and illustrating 
the Carolina firm’s business and services. 


Binyon Adds Household Branch 


Announcement is made by W. J. 
(“Jud”) Binyon, Jr., president of the 
Binyon Shipside Warehouse Co., Hous- 
ton, Tex., that his company is now en- 
gaged in the household goods storage 
and moving business as well as in the 
merchandise branch. 

At the time when the Binyon-O’Keefe 
Fireproof Storage Co. discontinued op- 
erations in Houston in 1922, Mr. Binyon 
was its president. He then went into 
the shipside storage business exclusive- 
ly. For twenty months prior to last 
Jan. 1 he also managed the Universal 
Terminal Warehouse Co. Upon sever- 
ing his connection with the Universal 
he decided that his Shipside company 
could add a furniture storage branch 
with little added overhead expense. 

In the new field the Shipside has al- 
ready completed several large office mov- 
ing jobs. One was transferring the furni- 
ture and fixtures for a leading Texas 
oil company from seven floors of one of 
Houston’s largest office buildings.  In- 
stead of using ordinary equipment on 
this work the time was cut in half and 
the cost decreased approximately 50 per 
cent through utilization of trailers, ac- 
cording to Mr. Binyon. The trailers 
were loaded at the oil company’s offices 
and tractors drew the trailers to the new 
location while other trailers were being 
loaded. Specially constructed carrier 
boxes were part of the system. 





To right, 
$225,000 
warehouse 
completed 
by Carolina 
Transfer & 
Storage Co., 
Charlotte, 
N.C. 


































To left, 
lobby of 
the Caro- 
lina com- 
pany’s new 
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plant 
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‘New Business Era”? Theme of 
Chamber Convention, May 3-5 


‘Gina the general heading, “The 
New Business Era,” problems of cur- 
rent interest to American business will 
be considered at the fifteenth annual 
meeting of the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States, to be held at Wash- 
ington, May 838 to 5. 

As suggested by this general theme, 
this national gathering of business men 
will focus its attention on important 
economic changes now taking place in 
the nation’s business life. The new com- 
petition, with entire groups battling for 
markets; hand-to-mouth buying, in- 
stalment selling, improved business 
standards, trade relations committees, 
more adequate statistical information, 
simplification, elimination of waste and 
a score of other modern developments in 
business, will be discussed. 

Some 1500 chambers of commerce and 
trade associations in every State in the 
Union have been invited to send dele- 
gates. In addition, individual invitations 
have been sent to outstanding business 
executives, leaders in the various 
branches of industry, finance and com- 
merce. 

The general sessions will be held at 
the headquarters of the _ national 
chamber, facing Lafayette Square. The 
Chamber’s annual message to business 
will be delivered by the president, John 
W. O’Leary, at the first general session, 
on May 3. 


“Distribution” Included 


The program has been arranged so 
that the main geographical divisions of 
the country will have an opportunity to 
present their particular problems before 
one of the large general sessions. 
Speakers are now being selected for this 
purpose. Each of the main branches of 
business will hold special group meetings 
to discuss their own problems. These 
group sessions will be held by represen- 
tatives of foreign trade, finance, agri- 
culture, insurance, manufacture, domes- 
tic distribution, natural resources, trans- 
portation and communication and Civic 
development. 

In connection with the annual meet- 
ing it is planned to hold a joint general 
session with the business men and offi- 
cials from Latin-America, who will be 
in Washington for the Third Pan-Ameri- 
can Commercial Conference. The pro- 
gram also provides for a meeting of the 
American Section of the Internationa! 
Chamber to discuss world trade 
problems, particularly barriers hindering 
the free flow of commerce among the 
nations. 


Dinner in Britain 


The Army and Navy Cooperative So- 
ciety, Ltd., household goods storers and 
removers in London, England, held its 
annual dinner at the Chantecler Res- 
taurant on Jan. 22. The speakers in- 


cluded Robert James Armstrong, oper- 
ating executive and manager of the re- 
moval and warehousing department. 
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Workmen’s Compensation Now 
in All Except Five States 


\ SURVEY of workmen’s compensa- 
‘X tion legislation in the United States 
is covered in a report just issued by 
the Department of Labor. In a review 
of this report made public by the De- 
partment on March 8 attention is called 
to the fact that Canada and all but five 
of the States and the District of Colum- 
bia are covered by compensation laws. 
The insurance of the liability incurred 
under the Acts is required in all but 
three jurisdictions, 19 States providing 
State funds for this purpose, eight of 
them being exclusive in their operation. 

The full text of the statement by the 
Department of Labor follows: 

‘Nearly 35 years have elapsed since 
the United States Commissioner of 
Labor undertook the first official study 
in this country of the subject of the 
insurance and compensation of workmen 
for injuries. At that time, compensa- 
tion for industrial accidents had been 
established by law in but two countries 
—Germany in 1884 and Austria in 1887. 
Other nations were considering the sub- 
ject, but in none except those named 
had the movement passed beyond a stage 
of investigative commissions and legis- 
lative discussion. 

“Since that date this method of treat- 
ing industrial accidents, and in many 
cases industrial diseases. also, has 
girdled the world, supplanting the earlier 
remedy of suits for damages for proved 
negligence in the countries following 
the British common law and closely re- 
lated systems elsewhere. Now the idea 
that workmen are exposed to numerous 
incidental injuries as a result of the 
occupation, and that they should not 
be left alone to bear the consequences, 
even if the negligent acts of a fellow 
servant or the ordinary risks of the 
employment are the sole cause, has be- 
come all but universal. 


Legislation Reviewed 


“The United States Bureau of Labor 
Statistics in its Bulletin No. 423 pre- 
sents a complete review of legislative 
conditions in the United States and Can- 
ada up to the end of the legislative 
sessions of 1926. Historical and analyt- 
ical matter is given, together with the 
major part of the texts of the laws. The 
entire Canadian area and all but five 
of the United States and the District of 
Columbia are covered by compensation 
laws. Sporadic investigations began in 
the United States as early as 1903, but 
no legislation resulted from them until 
1910, following the appointment of com- 
missions in 1909. 

In all, 40 commissions have been pro- 
vided for, eight in 1910 and 12 in 1911, 
since which date the movement has de- 
clined. The greatest number of laws 
in any one year was 10 in 1911; the 
vear 1915 followed with nine laws. But 
one investigative commission has _ been 
appointed since 1916 and but three 
States have enacted their first operative 
laws since 1919. Amendments have 
constantly been made, extending the 
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scope of the Acts, increasing the 
amount of benefits, reducing waiting 
time, clarifying administrative methods, 
etc. In other words, the new system 
is finally accepted wherever tried, the 
only purpose of later action being more 
fully to accomplish its beneficent aims 
in relieving the consequences of indus- 
trial hazard. 


All Injuries Covered 


“Benefits cover fatal as well as non- 
fatal injuries, except in Oklahoma where 
a constitutional barrier of compensation 
for death is held to exist. Medical and 
surgical benefits are also provided by 
the laws of every jurisdiction. 

“In most of the States the benefit is 
a percentage of the average wages, 
ranging from 50 per cent in 16 States 
to 66-2-3 per cent in 12. Maximum to- 
tals are prescribed in a number of 
States, ranging from $3,000 to $7,800 
for death and from $3,000 to $10,000 
for permanent total disability. Some 
States establish no limit, so that con- 
siderably larger amounts are available 
according to duration of life and number 
of dependents. The insurance of the 
liability incurred under the Acts is re- 
quired in all but three jurisdictions, 19 
States providing State funds for this 
purpose, eight of them being exclusive 
in their operation.” 

The volume of nearly 700 pages is, 
with its tables and charts, a practically 
complete handbook of legislative pro- 
visions for the United States and Can- 
ada, so far as workmen’s compensation 
for injuries is concerned. 
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Lovejoy Denies Planning to 
Return to Warehousing Now 


YEORGE S. LOVEJOY, Boston, re- 

A futes a report, current at the 
Kansas City convention of the American 
Warehousemen’s Association last Jan- 
uary, that he is organizing a company 
of his own for the purpose of returning 
to the public storage business. 

Mr. Lovejoy has so far recovered from 
his serious illness of about a year ago 
that he is nearly ready to take up what- 
ever he may decide to do in the future, 
but his family is reluctant to have him 
again actively enter business for fear 
he will overtax himself. Writing to 
Distribution and Warehousing, Mr. 
Lovejoy adds: 

“T shall wait and see what may de- 
velop and govern myself accordingly. If 
I do start anything I will surely let you 
know, as I have always had a soft spot 
for Distribution and Warehousing, as it 
has been recognized by me as one of the 
strong factors in the development of the 
industry.” 

Mr. Lovejoy is a past president of the 
American Warehousemen’s Association, 
a past president and an honorary mem- 
ber of the Massachusetts Warehouse- 
men’s Association, and at the time he 
was stricken ill he was manager of the 
general storage department of _ the 
Quincy Market Cold Storage & Ware- 
house Co., Boston. 
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U. O. Bryan Heads Merger of 
Three Companies in Wichita 


rTT’HREE of the leading warehouse 

firms of Wichita, Kan., have consoli- 
dated under the name Bryan-Southwest 
Transfer & Storage Co. The interests 
which have merged are the Bryan Trans- 
fer & Storage Co., the City Transfer & 
Storage Co. and the Southwestern 
Transfer & Storage Co. 

Heading the new company as presi- 
dent is U. O. Bryan, who owned the com- 
pany which bore his name and who is 
president of the  recently-organized 
Kansas Warehouse & Transfermen’s 
Association. The vice-president of the 
new company is C. A. White, who was 
president and operating executive of the 
old Southwestern firm. Alva E. Smith, 
who was the Southwestern’s secretary. 
treasurer and office manager, is secre- 
tary. R. Q. McLaughlin is treasurer. 

The capital stock and charter for 
which the new company has made appli- 
cation will be for $50,000, it is an- 
nounced by Mr. Bryan. 

The general offices of the Bryan- 
Southwest Transfer & Storage Co. wil! 
be at 120-124 No. Wichita Street, which 
is the address of the old Bryan firm. The 
new company will continue to operate 
the City and Southwestern warehouses 
respectively at 124-126 No. Rock Island 
Street and 301 So. Wichita Street. 

The oldest of the three firms now 
merged was the City Transfer & Storage 
Co., organized in 1899. The old Bryan 
business was established in 1908 and the 
Southwestern came into existence in 
1921. Their investments as set down in 
the 1927 Warehouse Directory were 
$250,000 for the City, $12,000 for the 
Bryan and $15,000 for the Southwest- 
ern. Both merchandise and household 
goods are stored. 

The old Bryan and Southwestern com- 
panies held memberships in the National 
Furniture Warehousemen’s Association 
and it is assumed that the newly-organ- 
ized firm will continue to be affiliated 
with that national trade organization. 


Liquor Plot Alleged 


The indictment of four men, with 
three of the defendants already under 
arrest, by the United States Court in 
Boston, has frustrated, according to 
Federal authorities in Massachusetts, a 
widespread scheme to withdraw unlaw- 
fully large quantities of intoxicating 
liquor stored in bonded warehouses 
throughout the country. 

The indictment says that the defend- 
ants caused a Holyoke, Mass., manufac- 
turer to muke a dandy roll used in 
water marking paper. This machine is 
declared to have been shipped to Mon- 
treal, where imitation Government bond 
paper was manufactured, destined to the 
United States for use in engraving with- 
drawal permits and physicians’ pre- 
scriptions. Seven tons of spurious pa- 
per was seized in Montreal. 

The three defendants arrested pleaded 
not guilty and furnished bail. The 
fourth, living in Montreal, has not been 
apprehended. 
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Tax Exemption Law Expected 
to Be Enacted in Wisconsin 


sip public warehouse industry in 
Wisconsin is watching with intense 
interest the progress of Bill No. 2A, 
introduced in the Assembly of the State 
by Mr. Duncan of Milwaukee. If it is 
enacted, warehousemen claim, the meas- 
ure will go far to make Milwaukee and 
other Wisconsin cities important distri- 
bution and warehousing centers for the 
entire Northwest territory. 

Briefly, the bill states that “Merchan- 
dise placed in storage in the original 
package in a commercial storage ware- 
house direct from a railroad or steam- 
ship line shall, while so in storage, be 
considered in transit and not subject to 
taxation.” 

At the present time a stiff tax is as- 
sessed against such merchandise, and as 
a result there is a general exodus of 
merchandise from these warehouses just 
before the assessor comes around late 
in the spring, with the result that when 
he calls the huge warehouses are empty 
and the State gets no tax. It requires 
several months’ time to refill the ware- 
houses, during which the owner loses 
money. 

It is the contention of prominent 
warehousemen, and also of tax experts, 
that the State would benefit greatly by 
allowing this merchandise when in un- 
broken original packages to be regarded 
as in transit, and hence exempt from 
the personal property tax. 


Therefore at the present time the 
State is declared to be losing money, 
as the taxes are avoided, while at the 
same time a great and unjust hardship 
is being worked upon the warehouse- 
man, they contend. Facing this prospect 
squarely, the interim committee of the 
legislature studying the tax problem 
drew up the bill and presented in the 
Wisconsin Legislature this spring. 

Another proviso of the new law is: 
“1. Goods, wares and merchandise in 
storage in a commercial storage ware- 
house shall be assessed to the owner 
thereof and not to the warehouse if the 
owner furnishes to the assessor: 


“(a) A complete inventory of all 
goods, wares and merchandise stored in 
the warehouse. 

“(b) The names and addresses of the 
owners of such goods, wares and mer- 
chandise and the value thereof. 

“2. Upon the receipt of such infor- 
mation relating to goods, wares and 
merchandise owned in some other assess- 
ment district from that in which the 
warehouse is located, the assessor shall 
promptly transmit the same to the as- 
sessor of the proper assessment district. 
Such assessor shall thereupon assess the 
goods, wares and merchandise to the 
owners thereof.” 

This bill, besides being of great im- 
portance to the distribution and ware- 
housing industry, is vital also to the 
interests of shippers in all parts of the 
country, who will be spared the neces- 
sity of hurriedly removing goods from 
public warehouses just prior to tax as- 
sessment time. 
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The bill has been referred to the As- 
sembly committee on taxation, where it 
has already been given a hearing and 
from which it will, it is anticipated, be 
recommended favorably for passage 
some time before June. It would take 
effect upon passage and _ publication, 
thus being effective this year. 


Motor Freight Directors 


At the recent annual convention of 
the California Interurban Motor Freight 
Association, held in Los Angeles, the 
directors elected for the coming year 
include three warehouse executives— 
J. R. Zimmerman, secretary of the City 
Transfer & Storage Co., Long Beach; 
Thomas Richards, president of the Rich- 
ards Trucking & Warehouse Co., Los 
Angeles, and Milo W. Bekins, Los Ange- 
les, president of the Bekins Van & Stor- 
age Co., Los Angeles and other coast 
cities. 


Mason P. Rumney 





As announced in the March issue of 
Distribution and Warehousing, Mr. 
Rumney has been elected president 
of the Detroit Railway & Harbor Ter- 
minals Co., Detroit. He succeeds 
William J. Hogan, who has been made 
chairman of the board. 


Milwaukee Tax Problem 


Milwaukee, in an answer filed recent- 
ly, denies the contention of the Lincoln 
Fireproof Warehouse Co. of that city 
that the Lincoln’s building at Third and 
Prairie Streets is not subject to local 
taxation, but to State taxation only. 

The Lincoln firm is seeking to bar 
the city from making an assessment 
against the property, the company con- 
tending that the property belongs to the 
Milwaukee Railroad and is taxable by 
the State. 

The city’s answer sets forth that the 
building was never assessed by the State 
Tax Commission and asks for a dis- 
missal of the Lincoln company’s petition. 
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Bills on Car Title Law Are 
Introduced in Eight States 


CCORDING to a bulletin issued in 
4% Chicago by the National Association 
of Finance Companies, automobile cer- 
tificate of title bills have been intro- 
duced in the Legislatures of Nebraska, 
Texas, Washington, Colorado, Connecti- 
cut, North Dakota, Oregon and West 
Virginia. 

The bulletin points out the following 
benefits of such laws: 

Reduction of automobile thefts rang- 
ing from 30 per cent to more than 50 
per cent; recovery of stolen cars run- 
ning as high as 96 per cent (less than 
30 per cent of insured cars are recov- 
ered in the absence of certificate of title 
laws); material reduction in insurance 
rates averaging 10 per cent from final 
theft rates; prevention of fraudulent 
sales by helping stop the practice of 
selling encumbered cars as free from 
lines; prevention of misrepresentation 
as to age of car, etc. 

The National Association of Finance 
Companies calls attention to the certifi- 
cate of title act embodied in the uni- 
form motor vehicle code drawn up by 
the National Conference on _ Stree’ 
Highway Safety and urges all State 
legislators to support such an Act. 


Truck Insurance Rates Up 


The motor vehicle liability, property 
damage and collision rates recently 
made effective by the National Bureau of 
Casualty and Surety Underwriters con- 
tain some advances, particularly as af- 
fecting commercial cars. 

The commercial car rates have been 
completely revised, showing an increase 
in both public liability and property 
damage, the increase being greatest for 
property damage on medium and heavy 
trucks in the higher rated areas. 

The 1926 collision rates are continued 
in 1927, except that those applying to 
private passengar cars in some of the 
lower rated territories have been _ in- 
creased. The collision rates for all com- 
mercial cars which are included in the 
property damage rate classes 1, 2 and 
3S now carry the 100 per cent increase 
over the regular commercial collision 
rates. 

There are some changes in rules af- 
fecting the application of the new rates. 
The $50 deductible property damage 
coverage, heretofore available for com- 
mercial cars only now, has been made 
available for public automobiles. 

The definition of collision coverage 
has been amended by limiting the lia- 
bility of the company for actual loss or 
damage to the cash value of the auto- 
mobile at the time of the accident. 


——_—_ 


Linneman Again in Harness 


August Linnemann, owner of the South 
Pasadena Transfer Co., engaged in the 
storage and transfer business in South 
Pasadena, Cal., has resumed active man- 
agement of the firm after resting a year. 
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Truck Regulation Expected 
to Confront Next Congress 


(Washington Correspondence) 


HE Sixty-Ninth Congress adjourned 

without taking any action for regu- 
lating interstate motor bus and truck 
lines operating as common carriers. This 
will doubtless be one of the chief trans- 
portation problems confronting the next 
Congress when it meets in December. 

Early in the first session of the past 
Congress, it will be recalled, the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission of the Sen- 
ate held hearings on the bus and truck 
control bill introduced by the late Sena- 
tor Cummins of Iowa, but these hearings 
resulted in no legislation. Serious con- 
siderations of the problem in either Sen- 
ate or House was admittedly deferred be- 
cause the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, on its own motion, undertook an 
exhaustive study of the problems in- 
volved. 

All last summer Commissioner Esch 
and Examiner Flynn held hearings in 
thirteen cities throughout the country. 
It was generally supposed that the Com- 
mission’s report would be available for 
Congress during the past session, but, 
due to the voluminousness of the record, 
the only report the Commission has been 
able to make to date consists of a couple 
of large volumes of statistics on the 
motor vehicles used by railroads of dif- 
ferent classes. 


Senator Watson, chairman of the 
Senate committee on interstate com- 
merce, introduced a bill to regulate 


common carriers by motor, but it was 
close to adjournment of the session and 
no action was taken on the measure. 

Both House and Senate committees 
agree that Congress must soon take some 
action to regulate this fast growing 
business, as under the Constitution Con- 
gress alone has power, but all prefer not 
to discuss the matter until the I. C. C. 
makes its report. 

The only phase of the question which 
did receive consideration was tne Reed- 
Bachrach bill designed as a temporary 
measure to control the New York-Phil- 
adelphia traffic over the new Delaware 
River bridge and through the Holland 
vehicular tunnel under the Hudson River 
in New York. This bill would have giv- 
en the utilities commissions of New 
York, New Jersey and Pennsylvania the 
same power over interstate buses over 
these two traffic arteries that they now 
have respectively over intrastate bus 
lines; an appeal was provided to the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission. It was 
contended that this would relieve a seri- 
ous situation until Congress could pass a 
general regulatory Act and that it would 
be a valuable experiment in bus control 
legislation. 

The bill passed the Senate but the 
Fouse committe on interstate and for- 
eign commerce refused to report it to 


the House for action. 
—G. H. M. 





Warehouse “Ad” ’Phoned from London 


When the March Furniture Repository, 
Ltd., of London, England, desired re- 
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cently to place an advertisement—re- 
garding the private sale of furniture 
stored in the London firm’s plant—in the 
Denver Rocky Mountain News, the “ad” 
was telephoned direct from London to 
Denver via the newly-established trans- 
Atlantic commercial telephone service. 


Ohio Highway Survey 


Interesting facts are disclosed by the 
announcement of the results of a traffic 
survey on the highways of Ohio, re- 
cently completed by the Ohio Highway 
Department in conjunction with the 
United States Bureau of Good Roads. 
The survey discloses that 88 per cent of 
the passenger traffic and 84.5 per cent of 
the truck traffic on Ohio’s highways 
originates in the cities. 

Of the truck traffic a large proportion 
originates within Ohio, as only 4.7 per 
cent is from outside of the borders of 
the State. Although motor truck traffic is 
only 9.7 per cent of the total traffic, the 
importance is much greater than the 
percentage shows, as the average gross 
weight of motor trucks is just about two 
times that of passenger cars. The maxi- 
mum gross weight of motor trucks is 
about four times the average weight of 
passenger cars. 

The most important truck traffic area 
in the State is in northeastern Ohio, 
where there are 77 trucks per mile of 
State highway; and in the southwestern 
part, where there are 75 trucks per mile 
of highways. 

The greatest truck density is found on 
the routes serving Cleveland, Cincinnati, 
Columbus, Toledo, Dayton, Canton, 
Akron, Youngstown and Springfield. 

The most important traffic routes for 
motor trucks are the Buffalo-Chicago 
route, through northern Ohio; the Na- 
tional Highway, through the center of 
the State from east to west, and the 
Lincoln Highway, the Dixie Highway, 
the Scioto Trail, the Three C’s Highway 
and the Cleveland-Marietta route. 

Motor trucks traveling over the roads 
of the State carry 84.5 per cent of the 
total merchandise tonnage on short hauls 
up to twenty miles in length. But 
naturally, as the lengths of the hauls in- 
crease the proportion of total tonnage 
carried by motor trucks decreases. 





Plymetl Installations 


Announcement is made by the Haskel- 
ite Manufacturing Corporation, Chicago, 
that Plymetl furniture fumigation vaults 
have been recently either ordered or in- 
stalled by the following warehouse com- 
panies: 

E. M. Bond Fireproof Storage Co., 
Nashville, Tenn. 

Cathcart Van & Storage Co., Atlanta, 
Ga. 

Chattanooga Warehouse & Cold Stor- 
age Co., Chattanooga, Tenn. 

Crandall Transfer & Warehouse Co., 
Moline, Il. 

Herriford-Chadwell Co., 
Tenn. 

Mercer Transfer & Storage Co., Bur- 
lington, Iowa. 


Nashville, 


Traffic Department’s Work 
Seems Least Understood 


fim article, “The Present Trend of 
Distribution as Visualized by a Dis- 
tributor,” which was published in the 
January issue of Distribution and Ware- 
housing has been reprinted and is re- 
ceiving wide distribution from the office 
of Henry G. Elwell, traffic director of 
the Chamber of Commerce of Elizabeth, 
N. J. 

“While the article refers directly to 
warehousing,” says a circular letter 
written by Mr. Elwell to accompany the 
reprint, “yet it brings out strongly the 
fact that to meet present day competi- 
tion and to overcome sales resistance, 
the mnaufacturer must study distribu- 
tion. This study entails constant work. 

“In the past, and by many at present, 
distribution was assumed merely to be 
delivering a product to destination. To- 
day the company holds that such a view 
is doomed to failure, or at least to re- 
stricted profits. 

“The purchasing, sales, advertising 
and traffic departments must cooperate 
in planning distribution if the manufac- 
turer is to obtain the maximum of effi- 
ciency in meeting competition. 

“Of the four departments above men- 
tioned the functions of the traffic depart- 
ment seem to be the least understood by 
executives. It is this lack of under- 
standing which often prevents the other 
three departments from producing max- 
imum results.” 

Incidentally the article reprinted was 
prepared by John Simon, president of 
the National Distributors’ Association 
and manager of branch distribution of 
the Keystone Steel & Wire Co., Peoria, 
Ill. 


Bush Writes on War Debts 


Irving T. Bush, president of the Bush 
Terminal Co., New York, is the author 
of an article in the Feb. 23 issue of 
The Outlook, in which he proposes that 
the United States, as the wealthiest na- 
tion and the largest creditor of the 
Entente Allies, call a conference when 
the “opportune” time for the perma- 
nent funding of European war debts, in- 
cluding those of Germany, at current 
rates of interest for transfer from Gov- 
ernment to private ownership. He sug- 
gests that a conference composed of 
impartial persons, bankers and business 
men of all the interested nations deter- 
mine the amounts each is capable of 
paying and arrange the payments to. the 
United States “in a way which makes 
clear to everyone the fairness of the 
transaction.” 


Illinois Firm Reelects Officers 


At a recent meeting of the directors 
of the Jacksonville Transfer & Storage 
Co., Jacksonville, Ill., the officers were 
reelected—president, Charles T. Mack- 
ness; vice-president, secretary and 
manager, M. R. Range; and treasurer. 
Theodore C. Hagel. 
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Motor Trucks Not Entirely 


Responsible for Congestion 
(Washington Correspondence) 


ener of highway improvement rather 
than the growing use of automo- 
biles and motor trucks is responsible 
for prevailing traffic congestion in built- 
up areas. 

It is only in the built-up areas, the 
larger cities, that the motor truck pre- 
sents any sizable problem, according to 
J. Gordon McKay, chief of the division 
of highway transport and economics of 
the Federal Bureau of Public Roads. 
Mr. McKay has directed the work of 
several State traffic surveys and at 
present is prosecuting surveys in Ohio, 
Vermont and New Hampshire, jointly 
with the highway departments of these 
States. 

Surveys conducted with a view to im- 
proving traffic conditions in several 
States have convinced Mr. McKay that 
the growing use of the motor truck is 
not the predominating cause of conges- 
tion on the open highways. Talk of 
motor trucks congesting highways in 
rural districts is “pure bunk,” he de- 
clares. In the built-up areas the truck 
presents a real problem, but each dis- 
trict must work out its solution. 

In past surveys which the Bureau has 
made in conjunction with State highway 
departments motor truck traffic was 
studied from the point of view of ade- 
quate design and construction of high- 
ways. In this particular phase of the 
study the motor truck was considered 
as being of greater relative importance 
than the passenger car. 

The Bureau has no jurisdiction over 
city traffic problems but rather con- 
fines its work to traffic problems on the 
open highways. The analysis of traffic 
upon the present highway system, ex- 
cepting cities, has developed certain 
fundamental principles which the Bu- 
reau holds must be incorporated in any 
general plan of highway improvement. 

These principles may be summarized 
as follows: 

1. The projected plan must be a re- 
gional plan with proper cooperation of 
all governmental units concerned. 

2. Permanent improvements must be 
provided. 

3. Regard must be had to future traf- 
fic and the connection of direct-through 
routes. 

4. The plan must provide for the ac- 
quisition of right of way for required 
future routes. 

5. Present constructed sections of 
highway, as far as possible, must be 
utilized as the basis of proposed im- 
provement. 

The Bureau holds steadfastly to the 
theory that future roads be built in ac- 
cordance with the best type and design 
regardless of construction cost. The 
additional present cost of high-type im- 
provements will be more than equalized 
by savings in future highway mainte- 
nance costs and motor vehicle operating 
costs. The Bureau particularly em- 


phasizes that improvements must be de- 
signed to carry the expected: volume of 
heavy truck traffic. 
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But in all surveys now in progress or 
to be made in the future the Bureau 
will consider carefully the future of the 
motor truck and the place it is rapidly 
assuming in our economic system. Rec- 
ommendations for future highway im- 
provement will contemplate the con- 
struction of roads adequate to carry a 
maximum amount of truck traffic, and 
motor freight rather than passenger 
cars will be the criterion of type and 
design of roadbeds. It is the belief of 
the Bureau that if highways are im- 
proved along the plan developed, traffic 
congestion will disappear. 

The Bureau is studying also the ad- 
vantages of three-lane and four-lane 
highways, but whatever work has been 
done in this connection has not entered 
into the surveys made by the division 
of highway transport and economics 


under the direction of Mr. McKay. 
—P., G. L. 


“D and W” New Chicago Office 
in Michigan-Ohio Building 


ISTRIBUTION AND WAREHOUS- 

ING has established new Chicago 
headquarters under the management of 
Willis D. Leet. Effective April 1, Mr. 
Leet’s offices are in the Michigan-Ohio 
Building, at 612 North Michigan Ave- 
nue. 

This structure is a new one, standing 
at the northwest corner of North Michi- 
gan Avenue and Ohio Street, within a 
few minutes’ walk of the Loop District 
and only two blocks north of the new 
Tribune Tower Building. 

The district is one that is growing in 
popularity for those companies who do 
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Michigan-Ohio Building, 612 No. 

Michigan Avenue, where new Chi- 

cago office of “Distribution and 
Warehousing” is located 


not feel forced to locate within the more 
congested area of the Loop. 

The publishers of Distribution and 
Warehousing, and Mr. Leet, western 
manager, extend the hospitality of the 
new quarters to their friends while in 
Chicago. 

The former 
Building. 


office was at 1507 Otis 
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Union Co. Builds Its Fourth 
Warehouse in Charlotte, N. C. 


HE Union Storage & Warehouse Co., 

Charlotte, IN. C., has nearing comple- 
tion a two-story and basement ware- 
house, with mezzanine floor. This struc- 
ture, 80 by 172 feet, of the flat slab con- 
crete type with a live floor load capacity 
of 250 pounds, will be occupied by the 
company. It is expected that the plant 
will be opened late in June. 

“The building will have a few refine- 
ments not usually included in merchan- 
dise warehouses,” according to C. G. 
Smith, president. “We are equipping it 
with twenty-one first-class offices for 
lease to manufacturers’ agents and 
brokers. These offices will be equipped 
with Crittall casement sash, hollow 
metal doors, radiators recessed under 
windows with bronze grills, and there 
will be tile lobby and corridors ‘and a 
private branch telephone exchange op- 
erated from the warehouse offices. The 
building will be sprinklered and there 
will be no wood used anywhere through- 
out the structure.” 

This will make the fourth warehouse 
erected by the Union company in Char- 
lotte, the total floor space amounting to 
nearly 175,000 square feet. Last year 
the company built a reinforced concrete 
flat slab warehouse containing 64,650 
square feet of floor space, four stories 
high, and this has been rented to the 
Preat Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co. on a 
long lease. 


—_— —___ 


Dunham & Reid Plant in 


**New Buildings”’ Series 


(Concluded from page 32) 


Forty-second Street this spring and 
opens its new plant at East Eightieth 
Street and Third Avenue, while the 
Lincoln Safe Deposit Co., located on 
East Forty-second Street, will remove 
to its new warehouse at Seventieth 
Street and Third Avenue. This leaves 
the abandoned district without a modern 
household goods depository of fireproof 
construction, and this is the district 
which will be served by the new ware- 
house of Dunham & Reid, Ince. 


Invoice Is Simplified 





A Joint Committee on Invoice Sim- 
plification and the Division of Simplified 
Practice of the Department of Com- 
merce, after several months of coopera- 
tive effort, have unanimously adopted a 
simplified invoice which combines “the 
best features of both the Uniform and 
the National Standard so as adequately 
to provide for both multiple or consoli- 
dated and unit billing,” it was announced 
in Washington on March 9 by R. M. 
Hudson, Chief of the Division of Simpli- 
fied Practice. 

The Department of Commerce states 
that it hopes that the simplified invoice 
“will prove widely acceptable and useful 
by American business interests” and 
asks for acceptance and indorsements, 
as standard practice, by producers, dis- 
tributors and others interested. 
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Alterations 


We believe alteration work is the most unsatisfactory type of 
building work from the viewpoint of the Owner, the Architect 
and the Contractor. When a property owner decides to make 
alterations to a building he should select his Architects, his 
Engineers and his Contractors with particular care. Many times 
it is impossible to alter an old building to advantage and it re- 
quires men familiar with all kinds of construction to advise a 


prospective client intelligently. 


We have been called into consultation by many warehouse- 
men for advice regarding alterations to their buildings and in 
most instances we have advised against action even though in 


so doing we lost an opportunity to increase the number of jobs 
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on our roll. 


The case of G. Santi & Company in the Bronx, N. Y., was 
an exception to the rule due partly to the fact that a part of the 





program was new construction. 


Within a few weeks Santi’s new plant will be ready for inspec- 
tion. We have built an addition which doubles the floor space 
and have altered a large part of the old building by taking out 





wood floors and replacing them with fireproof construction. 


—_ Ww, A 


We are at the call of the warehouse industry for consulta- 





tion and advice on all proposed alteration work and our advice 


will be candid. 


TY. 
~ 


MOORES & DUNFORD, Inc. 


110 East 42nd St. New York City 


Years of specializing 
in the’ planning = and 
designing of Warehouses. 











A Moores & Dunford 
designed and built Ware- 
house means __ greatest 
available storage space. 
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‘Michigan Would Put Motor 


Carriers Under Commission 


T* a bill recently introduced in the 
Michigan State Legislature is en- 
acted into law, warehousemen operating 
trucks in that State will be subject to 
regulation and supervision by the Michi- 
gan Public Utilities Commission, except 
that motor vehicles operated exclusively 
within a single city or village will be 
exempt. 

The measure amends the public Acts 
of 1923, which regulates and defines 
common carriers of persons and prop- 
erty by motor vehicle on public high- 
Ways and prescribes the payment of 
privilege taxes for such carriers. The 
term “fixed routes or between fixed ter- 
mini” is construed, in the bill, to mean 
“the route or termini over or between 
which public or private carriers shall 
usually or ordinarily operate their mo- 
tor vehicles, though departures from 
such route or termini may be periodical 
or irregular.” It is provided that 
“whether a motor vehicle is operated 
over fixed routes or between fixed ter- 
mini shall be a question of fact, and the 
Commission’s finding shall be final.” The 
motor vehicles specified are trucks, auto- 
mobiles, buses, trailers and semi-trail- 
ers. The bill further provides: 


Public, Private and Casual 


“Any person who shall engage or con- 
tinue in the business of transporting 
persons or property, or both, by motor 
vehicle, for hire, upon or over the public 
highways of this State, over fixed routes 
or between fixed termini, and who shall 
hold himself out to the public to trans- 
port persons or property, or both, in- 
discriminately, or as a common carrier, 
is hereby classified and defined as a 
public carrier. 

“All other persons who shall engage 
or continue in the business of transport- 
ing persons or property, or both, by mo- 
tor vehicle, for hire, upon or over the 
public highways of this State, over fixed 
routes or between fixed termini, but who 
shall not come within the classification 
of public carrier, are hereby classified 
and defined as private carriers. 

“Any person who shall engage or con- 
tinue in the business of transporting 
persons or property, or both, by motor 
vehicle, for hire, upon or over the public 
highways of this State, but who shall 
not operate over fixed routes or between 
fixed termini, is hereby classified and 
defined as a casual carrier.” 

It is left to the Commission to deter- 
mine whether an operator be classified 
as a public carrier, a private carrier, or 
a casual carrier. 


Would Fix Some Rates 


Regarding public carriers, the Com- 
mission is authorized to supervise and 
regulate them and to fix and regulate 
reasonable rates, fares and charges; to 
require them to provide adequate facil- 
ities and schedules and to file annual 
reports, etc. Regarding private and 
casual carriers, the Commission is 


authorized to supervise and regulate 
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and to provide uniform regulations pro- 
viding for public safety, and to require 
filing of annual reports, etc., but there 
is no provision as to rates, fares and 
charges. 

Public carriers would be required to 
obtain certificates of public convenience 
and necessity. Every carrier—public, 
private or casual—would be required 
either to take out insurance or file a 
bond of sufficient amount to cover legal 
liability for injury, death and property 
loss and damage; and would be required 
also to pay the Commission annually a 
tax for the privilege of using State high- 
ways, this fee to be in addition to any 
motor vehicle tax prescribed by the 
State’s general motor vehicle law. Fees 
thus collected would be appropriated to 
the State’s general fund for highway 
purposes. 


Life of M. B. Driver Told 
in Old Family Album Sketch 


(Concluded from page 40) 


teaming and ranching and mining. 

Meanwhile Brother John—this same 
“J. R.” whom you all know as the 
graceful former president of the P. C. 
F. W. A. and a past director of the 
N. F. W. A., and who is a former presi- 
dent of Berkeley’s Chamber of Com- 
merce—had gone to America’s Ultimate 
West and was in the employ of the 
Lyon-Dimock Co., predecessors of the 
present Lyon Fireproof Warehouse Co.., 
Oakland, on the mainland shore of San 
Francisco Bay. The younger brother 
saw opportunity then, as he sees it now, 
and he sent out a call for “Mike.” 

The latter answered, and in August, 
1905, arrived on the shores of the Sun- 
set Sea. 

In October of that same year—twenty- 
two years come next fall—the brothers 
bought out the old Students Express & 
Transfer Co., in Berkeley. 

That little plant then had 7000 square 
feet of space, nine horses, some of which 
must have come to California with the 
Spanish conquistadores, and six wagons 
of as many makes and more than as 
many ages. “Mike” says he has for- 
gotten the amount of the original in- 
vestment, but he is sure that he spends 
more now for chewing gum every year. 


The Driver Motto 


Today the Driver Storage Co.—a 
comparatively recent change of name 
from that of “Students”—owns and op- 
erates more than 50,000 square feet of 
floor space in fireproof warehouses, and 
has an investment of approximately 
$200,000. A fleet of modern trucks has 
replaced the horses and wagons—and, 
by the way, President M. B. Driver can 
tell you every day what it costs to turn 
over every wheel of those vehicles, and 
exactly what each truck earns every 
one of the working days of the year. 

“Our motto,” to quote the Berkeley 
storage executive in that tone of voice 
which indicates that he lives his slogan, 
“is ‘Attend to business in the daytime 
and stay at home at night.’ That pro- 
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gram will win success not only in the 
warehousing industry, but in any other, 
though, of course, we have had waves 
of good fortune. 

“Indeed, as any man looks back over 
his life he cannot but see that the good 
which has come to him far exceeds the 
bad; our fortunes outnumber our mis- 
fortunes many times, but we must be 
in position to take advantage of good 
fortune—which some men call ‘Oppor- 
tunity’—when it passes our door. If we 
are attending to business in our offices 
by day, and can be found at our home 
addresses by night, ‘Opportunity’ will 
locate us. 

“One year after we established our- 
selves in Berkeley, the San Francisco 
fire, in April of 1906, came along. Fol- 
lowing that catastrophe it seemed as 
though everyone in San Francisco want- 
ed to move to the mainland side of the 
bay. 

“This was our ‘Opportunity,’ and we 
saw it. We worked day and night for 
eighteen months, and in that year and 
a half was laid the foundation for our 
present business.” 

On that foundation a warehouse busi- 
ness, with walls of integrity, reinforced 
with steel rods of character, has been 
built so well that not even the ten-gallon 
hat, in which “Mike” is pictured in this 
Old Family Album sketch, can put it 
in the shade, nor can his plaid golf bag 
dim its luster. 


New Refrigeration Process 
Is Announced by Heckscher 


| Hepa process of reducing carbon 
£%& dioxide gas to an ice-like substance 
is the underlying principle by which 
August Heckscher expects to revolution- 
ize present-day refrigeration systems. 
According to an _ Associated Press 
despatch from St. Augustine, Fla., on 
March 18, Mr. Heckscher stated that he 
was building a factory in Yonkers, N.Y., 
which would be devoted entirely to the 
new method of chilling food. He was 
quoted as saying: 

“The result of this development will 
be the complete change of the status of 
food shipment and preservation. A car- 
load of fish under the new method may 
be sent from the seaboard to Kansas 
City at half the present cost and abso- 
lutely without spoilage. Shipments of 
vegetables and meat will be completely 
revolutionized to the immense benefit of 
tropical countries.” 

According to a New York Times 
despatch of the same date, Mr. Heck- 
scher would make little comment regard- 
ing the actual workings of the device 
other than that its novelty was in fact 
that the chemicals, akin to liquid air, 
could be kept indefinitely in the con- 
taining device and could be produced 
cheaply in mass production. The Times 
quoted him further: 

“Tt is only a matter of a few weeks 
or months before it will be possible for 
you to buy ice cream from your favorite 
chain grocery store, take it home, eat 
what you want of it and keep the re- 
mainder indefinitely.” 
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| GRAHAM BROTHERS 
TRUCKS 


‘670 1245 


















' %4-Ton Chassis F.O.B, Detroit 142-Ton Chassis F.O.B. Detroit 
1-Ton Chassis F.O.B. Detroit 2-Ton Chassis F.O.B. Detroit 


Dual Rear Wheels Optional at Same Price 





* 
Ua uw y— 
\ O lume — 
* 
Ask your local Dodge Brothers dealer for the 
Vocational Book which features the use of trucks and 


commercial cars in your particular line of business 


















| SOLD BY DODGE BROTHERS DEALERS EVERY WHERE 
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Old Family Album Unfolds 


Career of Louis Schramm 
(Concluded from page 41) 


Dipti that first day on the job, 
young Schramm put together 400 
bundles—earning $1. Living was not so 
expensive in those days, so he managed 
very nicely for the next six or seven 
months, making $10 a week most of the 
time. 

After his experience in the wood yard 
the youthful emigrant and his friend 
found employment in a basement where 
coal and ice were sold and from which 
it was delivered in small quantities, 
often amounting in value to not more 
than ten cents. Here they made $9 a 
week for three or four months. 

Then Schramm, seeing no future in 
that sort of thing, became a porter in 
a bar room—that was in the era prior 
to the Eighteenth Amendment. 

In three months the young man was 
’tending bar—at $35 a month with room 
and board furnished. He was coming up 
in the world—and here his thrifty old 
country training stood him in _ good 
stead, for he began at once to save 
money. 

At the end of five years Schramm 
found himself out of work again, but 
he had a tidy bit of a bank account, so 
when he saw a small express business 
advertised for sale he decided to strike 
out for himself without any more ado. 

The “office” was only a tiny news 
stand, but it carried with it the use of 
a basement underneath, for storage pur- 
poses. Purchase of the horse and wagon 
cut into the young man’s slender sav- 
ings to the tune of $190, and the first 
winter’s patronage was so bad that he 
found it almost impossible to live. 

Not to be discouraged, however, he 
bought another horse and wagon in the 
spring, on what he now calls “the excite- 
ment plan.” Then he borrowed $200 
from the woman with whom he boarded, 
and hired a man to drive his old outfit, 
taking charge of the new one himself— 
on the theory that one man’s earning 
capacity ought to provide expenses and 
a living, while the other’s could be in- 
vested in the business. 

During the summer season he had 
many calls for storage, and when the 
small basement became crowded he 
rented a house on the rear of the lot, 
for $10 a month. After keeping this for 
three or four months he leased an old 
carpenter shop for $40. The latter soon 
filled and brought in $100 a month in- 
come. 

Believing that he was getting rich 
fast, the youth kept adding horses and 
wagons to his enterprise. Then he 
bought a van and leased a five-story 
building for $175 a month. This filled 
up within two years—so he took on an- 
other, at $100 a month. 

By this time Mr. Schramm was confi- 
dent that the warehouse business was 
a paying proposition, so he _ bought 
ground and erected a fireproof building. 
This place ran along for three or four 
years, and then he purchased a lot at 
426 West Twenty-sixth Street, and on 
it put a nine-story structure. 
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This was in 1907, the year of the 
financial panic. He had become deeply 
involved by his most recent investment, 
and for many months he felt certain 
that he was about to lose everything 
and go hungry. 

But again he kept up his courage and 
weathered the blast by sticking to the 
job. In five years he added thirty-seven 
feet of frontage to his building, so that 
now it covers an area of 75 by 100 feet, 
with all nine stories and the basement 
partitioned into fireproof rooms and 
vaults—and the Chelsea company is 
planning to erect soon a nine-story addi- 
tion, 50 by 100 feet. Motor vans— 
twenty-two of them—have replaced the 
thirty-five horses which the firm once 
used. A branch building, 100 by 100 
feet, also nine stories, has been erected 
at 112 West 107th Street, and another, 
100 by 100 and seven stories high, is 
located in Mount Vernon. The firm 
now employs about 100 men—packers, 
movers and drivers. 

Mr. Schramm is a young man still— 
he will be fifty-seven soon. He is the 
father of a family of five children, with 
whom he shares the pride he so justly 
takes in his achievements. 

“Tt has been a hard struggle,” he de- 
clares, “and there have been plenty of 
hard knocks.” 

The blows have included fire, flood, 
death and law suits—but he insists that 
he would do it all over again if he had 
to; for, though the struggle was hard 
at first, the compensation also has been 


great. 


A Minneapolis Receivership 


Receivers have been named for the 
Powers Fuel, Transfer & Storage Co., 
Minneapolis, on petition by P. F. Herrly, 
treasurer of the Pittsburgh & Ashland 
Coal & Dock Co., and J. D. Ekstrum, 
president of the Flour City Fuel & 
Transfer Co. The Powers firm agreed 
to the receivership. In the petition it 
is alleged that the Powers company 
owes $14,752.86 to the Pittsburgh con- 
cern and $11.000 to other interests. 

Judge W. W. Bardwell of the Henne- 
pin District Court appointed as_ re- 
ceivers Mr. Ekstrum and T. A. Hor- 
rocks. 


Favors Bay State Gas Tax 


The Massachusetts Warehousemen’s 
Association, whose members operate 
many motor trucks, went on record on 
March 17 as favoring a 3-cent gasoline 
tax at a hearing in the State House in 
Boston. 

The Massachusetts storage executives 
believe it is a “fair and equitable bur- 
den on the basis of the use of the roads.” 

Some motor truck interests at the 
hearing opposed the tax on the ground 
that they were now paying heavily 
toward road maintenance. 





Vermont Gas Tax 


The Vermont House has passed a bill 
which would increase to 3 cents a gallon 
the gasoline tax, which is now 2 cents. 
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Federal Income Tax Rulings 
of Interest to the Industry 


(Washington Correspondence) 


HARGES for storage which, uncol- 

lectable, are charged off as a loss 
during a taxable year may be deducted 
from gross income of a storage com- 
pany, the United States Board of Tax 
Appeals, Washington, has held in the 
appeal of the Fort Worth Warehouse & 
Storage Co., Fort Worth, Tex. 

In the early part of 1920 the stor- 
age company received from a railroad 
for storage a shipment of automobile 
bodies consigned to the Texas Motor 
Car Co. The agreement for storage was 
made orally between an officer of the 
storage company and an agent of the 
railroad. 

The charges remained unpaid and the 
storage company brought suit for the 
charges, naming the Texas Motor Car 
Co. and the railroad company as _ joint 
defendants. The railroad company de- 
nied liability. Before the suit was ad- 
judicated the automotive firm went into 
the hands of a receiver and the debt was 
uncollectable and a judgment would have 
been worthless. 

The bodies were offered for sale, but 
no buyer could be procured. The amount 
was charged off as a loss on the books 
of the storage company. Subsequently 
the railroad as a volunteer paid the 
storage charges. 

“There is no escape from the conclu- 
sion, under the evidence,” the tax board 
held, “that petitioner had a debt due it 
for service rendered. That debt was due, 
primarily, by the Texas Motor Car Co. 
Petitioner was advised by its attorney 
that it probably could not prove liabil- 
ity on the part of the railroad company. 
The Texas Motor Car Co., after inves- 
tigation, was known to be insolvent. We 
believe, under the circumstances of this 
case, petitioner was fully justified in 
concluding in 1921 that the debt was 
worthless. That it was afterward vol- 
untarily paid by the railroad company 
does not affect its status as it existed 
in December, 1921.” 

Where a corporation operating a grain 
elevator received, for storage, grain 
which it sold instead of storing, and 
when the owners of the grain author- 
ized its sale, the corporation paid them 
the market price of the grain on the 
day the sale was authorized—the board 
of tax appeals has held—no gain was 
earned or loss incurred until the obliga- 
tion to pay by the corporation arose. 

This decision was made in the appeal 
of the Magnolia Farmers Elevator Co.., 
Magnolia, Minn. The corporation, upon 
receiving grain, credited the owners with 
the number of bushels delivered on its 
books rather than any amount in dollars 


and cents. 
— Pp, G. Li. 


Thomas Whitehead Dies 


Thomas Whitehead, manager of the 
Rocky Mountain Trading & Transfer 
Co., Colorado Springs, Colo., died re- 
cently after a brief illness. 
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“We have specified Kellys 


on new equipment” 
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Construction, Removals, 
Purchases and Changes 


DEL Ice & Cold Storage Co., Adel, 
«\ Ga., has filed plans for a $20,000 
cold storage warehouse, 50 by 100 feet. 

Boise Cold Storage Co., Ltd., Boise, 
Idaho, has plans for a $50,000 cold stor- 
age warehouse in Nampa. 

Boulevard Fireproof Storage, Inc., 
Milwaukee, is building a $130,000 five- 
story addition, 50 by 50 feet. 

Chelsea Fireproof Storage Ware- 
houses, Inc., New York City, is planning 
a 10-story household goods depositary, 
50 by 100 feet, on West 36th Street. 

Chicago & Northwestern Railway Co., 
Chicago, has plans for a $45,000 1-story 
warehouse, 50 by 200 feet, at Crawford 
and Northwest Avenues, Chicago. 

Cody Transfer & Storage Co., Hutch- 
inson, Kan., has filed plans for a $65,- 
000 3-story warehouse, 65 by 145 feet, at 
Maple Avenue and Third Street. 

Commonwealth Ice & Cold Storage Co., 
Boston, has plans for a $70,000 cold stor- 
age warehouse and ice plant. 

Cuba City Shipping & Warehouse As- 
sociation, Cuba City, Wis., has arranged 
an expansion and improvement which 
includes dismantling and removal of its 
present warehouse and relocation on an- 
other site. Additional facilities will be 
provided. 

Diamond Ice & Cold Storage Co., Seat- 
tle, has plans for a $75,000 2-story cold 
sterage warehouse addition, 120 by 125 
feet. 

Erie Trucking Co., Paterson, N. J., has 
awarded a general contract for a $17,000 
one-story warehouse, garage and service 
building, 50 by 75 feet. ° 

Hastings Power & Ice Co., Hastings, 
Fla., is planning a $40,000 cold storage 
warehouse and ice plant. 

Hebard Storage Warehouses, Chicago, 
are erecting a 6-story warehouse, with 
foundations for four additional stories 
in course of time, at 6329-6333 Broad- 
way. The building will cost about $800,- 
000. 

Hodges Storage Co., Inc., Shreveport, 
La., has purchased property adjoining its 
plant on Crockette Street and is plan- 
ning a $50,000 addition, 80 by 150 feet. 

Hunter Transfer & Storage Co., Texar- 
kana, Ark., and Texarkana, Tex., has 
awarded a contract for a $60,000 3-story 
warehouse, 70 by 120 feet, at 201-205 
West Elm Street. 

Louisiana Ice & Utilities Co., Baton 
Rouge, has filed plans for a $40,000 1- 
story cold storage warehouse and ice 
plant, 50 by 80 feet. 

Merchants Transfer Co., San Antonio, 
Tex., has preliminary plans for a $1,750,- 
000 merchandise and cold storage ware- 
house in the vicinity of the Military 
Plaza. 

Modesto Ice Delivery Co., Modesto, 
Cal., has plans for a 1-story cold storage 
warehouse and ice plant to cost about 
$80,000 with equipment. 

“Al” Naish Moving & Storage Co., 
Cincinnati, is planning to erect a $90,000 
warehouse at Madison and Brotherton 
Roads. It will stand five stories high. 
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New York, Chicago & St. Louis Rail- 
road Co., Cleveland, has plans for a 
$130,000 1-story and 2-story warehouse 
and freight terminal, 80 by 300 feet, on 
East Forty-fifth Street, Cleveland. 

O. K. Storage & Transfer Co., Louis- 
ville, Ky., has begun erection of the first 
unit of its proposed warehouse at Barret 
Avenue and Broadway, estimated to cost 
$150,000. A second unit, to cost ap- 
proximately the same, will be con- 
structed on completion of the first one. 

Pennsylvania Warehousing & Safe De- 
posit Co., Philadelphia, has awarded a 
general contract for a $31,000 l-story 
warehouse on Bonsall Street north of 
Rose Street. 

Rayen Terminal Co., Youngstown, 
Ohio, has awarded a general contract for 
a $600,000 5-story warehouse and freight 
terminal on West Commerce Street at 
the Erie Railroad. The structure will 
be 90 by 429 feet and it is understood 
that the Erie Railroad will occupy it 
under lease. 

Rhodes & Schoenfeld, Brooklyn, oper- 
ating a van and trucking business, have 
purchased land at Broadway and Tweny- 
third Street, Long Island City, as a site 
for a $250,000 8-story warehouse. 

San Antonio Bonded Warehouse Co., 
San Antonio, Tex., has preliminary plans 
for a $60,000 3-story warehouse to con- 
tain 80,000 square feet of floor space. 

Santini Van Co., New York City, is 
completing plans for a $50,000 5-story 
warehouse, 25 by 85 feet, on Morris Ave- 
nue, near Fillmore Street. 

Seashore & Husted Express & Stor- 
age Warehouse Co., Atlantic City, N. J., 
is said to be planning a $100,000 5-story 
warehouse. 

Security Warehouse Corp., Camden, 
N. J., has taken bids on a contract for 
an 8-story warehouse, 60 by 120 feet, at 
Haddon Avenue and New White Horse 
Pike, together with a 1-story garage, 60 
by 60 feet. The entire project will cost 
$275,000. 

Southern Ice & Cold Storage Co., 
Houston, has acquired property in the 
North Norhill section and is said to be 
planning a cold storage warehouse. 

S. L. Shank, president of the Shank 
Furniture & Storage Co., Indianapolis, 
has taken over under lease the $55,000 
2-story warehouse to be erected at 1409 
Illinois Street. 

Southern Ice & Utilities Co., Dallas 
and Texarkana, has plans for a $150,000 
cold storage warehouse and ice plant, 65 
by 120 feet, in Nashville, Ark., together 
with a similar building in Prescott, Ark. 

Southern Ice & Utilities Co., Musko- 
gee, Okla., has tentative plans for a $75,- 
000 cold storage warehouse and ice plant. 

Southern Ice & Utilities Co., Texar- 
kana, Ark., has plans for a $200,000 cold 
storage warehouse and ice plant, 70 by 
150 feet. 

Southern Pacific Railroad Co., Houston, 
Tex., has plans for a $100,000 warehouse 
and fruit and vegetable terminal at 
Front, Delta and Lafayette Streets, 
Houston. 

Southern Pacific Railway Co., San 
Francisco, has plans for a $50,000 ware- 

(Concluded on page 66) 
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New Incorporations 
Within the Industry 


CME Moving & Storage Co., New 
’& Haven, Conn. Authorized capital, $50,- 
000. Incorporators, Joseph Greenberg, 
Frances Greenberg, Elizabeth Gersten. 

Applan Transport Co., New York City, 
Capital, $10,000. 

Buckeye Trucking Co., Hamilton, 
Ohio. Capital, $10,000. Incorporators, 
Stanley G. Richt, G. Richt, F. W. Fuller, 
R. K. Coddington, J. E. B. Stewart and 
C. F. Antenen. 

City Storage & Jobbing Co., Youngs- 
town, Ohio. Capital, 500 shares of stock, 
no par value. To operate warehouses for 
storage, receipt, custody, purchase, sale 
and forwarding of personal property 
and merchandise. Incorporators, G. A, 
Webster, Elizabeth Darrow, F. D. Bat- 
terger, Rose Bergener and H. G. Bye. 

Connecticut Warehouse, Inc., Bridge- 
port. General storage and drayage ware- 
house business. Authorized capital, $50,- 
000; $3,000 paid in. Incorporators, Sara 
F. Primrose, Alice M. Deery and William 
J. Buckley. 

Cook’s Transportation Line, Middlesex, 
N. J. Storage and hauling. Capital, 
$75,000. Incorporators, Martin Englesbe 
and Earl P. Englesbe. 

Distributors’ Terminal & Cold Storage 
Co., Cleveland. Storage and transfer 
business. Capital, 100 shares of stock, 
no par value. Incorporators, Ira H. 
Crum, A. Burns, C. M. Lott, Morris Lof- 
fer and F. W. McCartney. 

Duquesne Warehouse Co., Pittsburgh, 
has incorporated in Indiana with $1,000 
capital in that State to engage in the 
storage and warehouse business. The In- 
diana agent for service of process is A. 
D. Connor, Indianapolis. 

Galen Cold Storage Co., Clyde, N. Y. 
Cold storage warehousing. Capital, 
$100,000. Incorporators, J. Hill and C. 
L. Noble. 

George Storage & Compress Co., Au- 
gusta. Storage warehousing and com- 
press. Capital, $100,000. Incorporators, 
L. S. Ferguson and Landon Thomas. 

H. & H. Motor Express Co., New York 
City. Capital, $10,000. Incorporators, 
F. Hill, E. L. Hill and J. L. Youdelman. 

Hawkins Warehouse Co., Dallas. Capi- 
tal stock, $6,000. Incorporators, C. L. 
Alderman, W. L. Herring and K. M. 
Naugle. 

Hollandale Warehouse Co., Hollan- 
dale, Minn. Capital, $75,000. Incor- 
porators, Richard F. Payne, John S. 
Bowen, Paul N. Doris and George E. 
Thede, all of Hollandale, and R. A. Wol- 
gamot, Albert Lea, Minn. 

Hollywood Cold Storage Co., Holly- 
wood, Fla. Cold storage warehouse. 
Capital not stated. Principal incor- 
porator, O. J. Morris. 

P. R. Huffstetler Transfer Co., Gas- 
tonia, N. C. Capital, $25,000. P. R. 
Huffstetler heads this company. 

Illinois Cartage Co., Peoria, Ill. For- 
warding, freight and trucking business. 
Capitalization, $1,000. Incorporators, G. 
E. Cumming, John Fried and E. J. Gal- 
braith. 

(Continued on page 66) 
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Y. Gentlemen: 


We have at the present time, three (3) International trucks. Two (2) 
are of the Model No. 61, series, and were purchased in 1922. The last pur- 
u- chased truck is of the Model No. 63, series, and was purchased in 1924. Last 
m- week, we had occasion to have some work done on these trucks. Imagine 
ry our surprise, after about 414 years of service, to find that the Model No. 61 
trucks, after a valve grinding and carbon cleaning job, had almost as much 


*k ; 
# compression as the day they were purchased. 
in. During the past ten years, we have operated at least a dozen different 
di- makes of trucks, and to find a condition like the one described was a revela- 
L. tion to us. We contemplated replacing the removable cylinder sleeves with 
M. new ones, but after a careful check-up with a micrometer and compression 
ail gauge, we found that it was not necessary. 
r- We are so pleased with the report of our mechanic, that we feel that 
Ss. you ought to know of it. As we add to our present equipment, which Is ex- 
s clusively Internationals, you can feel certain that it will be Internationals. 
bi- 

Signed—CHARLES H. RIX 
\- . 
e. i ne INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
line includes trucks ea ' 
" 606 So. Michigan Ave. of America Chicago, III. 
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New Incorporations 
Within the Industry 


(Continued from page ~“4) 


Industrial Storage Co., Lo 1isville, Ky. 
Capitalization, $5,000. Incorporators, 
George T. Smith, H. R. Smith and 
Blanche E. Smith. 

Inland Warehouse Corporation, New 
York City. Capital, $10,000. Incorpora- 
tors, O. C. Sanborn, D. R. Gray and D. 
Drake-Smith. 

Inter-City Trucking Co., Memphis, 
Tenn. Capitalization, $10,000. Incor- 
porators, Marshall Scruggs, A. W. 
Ketchum, J. C. Scruggs, H. H. Honnoll 
and Edward G. Riddick. 

Jackson Storage & Van Co., Chicago, 
has filed notice of increase in capital 
to $600,000 from $300,000. 

Jefferson Warehouse Co., Springfield, 
Ohio. General storage, forwarding, 
shipping and receiving merchandise and 
household goods. Authorized capital, 
500 shares of stock, no par value. In- 
corporators, L. W. Pease, L. A. Ditruck, 
Chester E. Quick, Robert E. Jordan and 
Luly M. Crooks. 

Jersey City Cold Storage Co., Boston, 
Mass. Warehouse, storage and commis- 
sion business. Capital, $255,000. Incor- 
porators, Allen T. Rogers of Boston, 
David J. Donahue of Arlington, Mass., 
and Clarence J. Lamb, Pawtucket, R. I. 
Its principal office outside of Massachu- 
setts will be in Jersey City, N. J. 

Kalamazoo Storage & Transfer Co., 
Kalamazoo, Mich., established in 1908. 
Capital, $50,000. Incorporators, T. Wil- 
liam Hastings, A. Van Eck and Henry 
L. Vander Horst. 

Kay Moving Service Co., Inc., New 
York City. Warehousing and transfer- 
ring. Capital, $35,000. Incerporators, F. 
L. Kohlenberger and S. H. Washburne. 

Kellan Trucking OCorp., Brooklyn. 
Storage and trucking. Capital, $100,- 
000. Incorporators, J. T. F. Delaney and 
F. Iscol. 

Kellshore Storage & Van Co., Chicago. 
Capital, $20,000. General warehouse. 
storage and transfer business. Incor- 
porators, Lisle C. Hart, C. K. Hart, 
Harry Neutz and Germaine Neutz. 

Lakewood Express, Inc., Lakewood, 
Ohio. Authorized capital, $10,000. In- 
corporators, J. D. Moore, Lillian Moore, 
Joy Seth Hurd, Helen Perhach and H. V. 
Caldwell, Jr. 

Laube Motor Lines, Inc., Waterbury, 
Conn. Motor freight, transportation 
and trucking business. Capital, $50,000. 
Incorporators, William Laube, Jr. and 
Estelle Laube, Waterbury, and Philip 
Gunder, Naugatuck. 

Leonard-Detroit Storage Co., Detroit. 
Storage warehousing and moving vans. 
Capital, 900 shares of stock, no par 
value. Incorporators include Arthur A. 
Leonard, president of the Leonard Ware- 
houses, Inc., and president of the De- 
troit Storage Co. 

Long Island Haulage Corporation, 
New York City. Capital, $20,000. In- 
corporators include G. K. Jellberg. 

Los Angeles & San Pedro Forward- 
ing Co., Los Angeles. Capital, $10,000. 
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Incorporators, Fred A. Russell, W. B. 
Woodworth and W. B. Guyton. 

Jos. R. McClernon Co., New York 
City. Capitalization, $1,000. Incor- 
porators, J. R., A. H. and R. J. Me- 
Clernon. 

McDermott’s Van & Express Co., New 
York City. Capital, $5,000. Incorpor- 
ators, H. and T. McDermott. 

McMahon Transfer Co., East St. 
Louis, Ill., has arranged for an increase 
in capital to $250,000 from $150,000, for 
expansion. 

Meinch Drayage Co., Cincinnati. Trans- 
fer of merchandise and household goods 
and general hauling and draying. Capi- 
tal, $20,000. Incorporators, Edward 
Beyer, John Noll, Howard N. Ragland, 
George W. Kennealy and L. Corcoran. 

Merchants’ Service Delivery Co., San- 
dusky, Ohio. Incorporators, Bernard 
Palmer and others. 

Merchants Storage & Transfer Co., 
Grand Rapids, Mich. General warehous- 
ing and transferring. Capital, $10,000. 
Incorporators, Lesley W. Bailey, E. Van 
De Horst and Carl S. Franz. 

Meyers Forwarding Co., New York 
City. Capital, $10,000. Incorporators, 
E. L. Furie, J. Jacobs and L. Fedderman. 

Minnesota Transfer Storage Co., St. 
Paul. Capital, $100,000. Incorporators, 
C. C. Martin, Crystal Bay, and F. A. 
Bushnell, Frank Evans, D. B. McNeill 
and QO. C. Olson, all of St. Paul. 

Montezuma Warehouse Corporation, 
Lewis, Colo. Warehouse and storage. 
Nominal capital, $2,000. Incorporators, 
E. P. Crawford, T. C. Bennett and Lon D. 
Duncan. 

Morroney Moving & Storage Co., Phil- 
adelphia. Storage warehousing and 
trucking. Capital, $10,000. Michael Mor- 
roney is treasurer. 

Northern Cold Storage Corp., James- 
town, N. Y. Cold storage warehousing. 
Capital, 500 shares of stock no par value. 
Incorporators, H. P. Austin, E. E. Peter- 
man and J. R. Rogerson. 

Producers Warehousing Corp., Ithaca, 
N. Y. General warehouse and storage. 
Capital, 500 shares of stock, no par value, 
Incorporators, H. E. Babcock, E. L. Chase 
and A. McAniff. 

Reading Warehouse & Coal Co., Dover, 
Del. Capital, $75,000. Incorporators, 
W. I. N. Lofland, W. Virdin and M. W. 
Cole. 

Reliable Office Moving & Trucking 
Corp., New York City. Furniture mov- 
ing and trucking. Capital, $5,000. Incor- 
porators, I. Horowitz and R. Holzman. 

M. F. Ryan Transfer Co., Inc., Miami, 
Fla. Capital, $35,000. Merritt F. Ryan 
is president. ' 

Schott-Geisse |foving & Cartage Co., 
Cleveland. Capit: 1, 250 shares of stock, 
no par value. Incorporators, E. A. 
Schott, N. G. Geisse, Herman Oerthel, 
F. Luzkey and H. J. Schott. 

Sommer’s Transfer Co., Inc., Spring- 
field, Mass. Capital, 100 shares of stock, 
no par value. Max Sommers is presi- 
dent and treasurer. 

(Concluded on page 68) 
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Construction, Removals, 
Purchases and Changes 
(Concluded from page 64) 


house and freight station at Twenty- 
first and R Streets, Bakersfield, Cal. 

Star Transfer & Storage Line, Grand 
Rapids, Mich., has asked bids on a gen- 
eral contract for the erection of a $100,- 
000 2-story and basement warehouse, 110 
by 150 feet, with garage adjoining at 
Cherry Street and Ellsworth Avenue. 

St. Louis County Ice & Cold Storage 
Co., Manchester, Mo., has plans for a 
$50,000 1-story cold storage warehouse, 
40 by 78 feet. 

Chas. D. Strang, Inc., Brooklyn, plans 
to erect a five-story brick warehouse, to 
cost $80,000, on Coney Island Avenue 
south of Caton Place. 

Sweningson Cartage Co., Chicago, has 
plans for a $65,000 1-story and basement 
warehouse at 1055-1059 West Monroe 
Street. 

Terminal Cold Storage & Ice Co., Day- 
ton, Ohio, is planning a $50,000 3-story 
cold storage terminal warehouse. 

Terminal Warehouse Co., Milwaukee, 
has completed laying tracks to its plant | 
from the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
Paul. The company plans to increase 
its cold storage space during the sum- 
mer. 

Tremont Storage Warehouses, Inc., 
Boston, has taken out a permit for im- 
provements in its storage building at 
439-441 Tremont Street. 

Union Warehouse & Compress Co., 
Memphis, has leased from the Texas 
Pacific and Missouri Pacific roads, a 
number of warehouse buildings in West- 
wego, La., near New Orleans, and plans 
to operate a branch there. Extensions - 
will be made which will cost approxi- 
mately $300,000. 

Upton Cold Storage Co., Rochester, 
N. Y., has plans for rebuilding the por- 
tion of its cold storage warehouse re- 
cently wrecked by fire. The new project 
is expected to cost close to $1,000,000. 

Vancouver Ice & Cold Storage Co., 
Vancouver, B. C., Canada, has filed plans 
for a $115,000 4-story cold storage ware- 
house, 100 by 100 feet. 

Western Maryland Railway Co., Balti- 
more, plans warehouse and a pier, to | 
cost $500,000, at the foot of McComas 
Street. 

Worcester Cold Storage & Warehouse 
Co., Worcester, Mass., has awarded a 
contract for $14,000 worth of improve- 
ments in its warehouse. 

Zero Ice & Cold Storage Co., Okla- 
homa City, has plans for a $21,000 1- 
story cold storage warehouse. 





Hand Truck Pacent 


A patent has just been granted to 
Herbert G. Thompson, New York City, 
on his invention of a new type of leg 
construction for hand trucks. This de- 
vice embodies a leg made up of a single 
U-shaped frame bar of rolled or pressed 
steel, adapted to be easily fixed to the 
truck. He applied for patent rights on 
the invention on Feb. 20, 1926. 
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HE Bekins Van and Storage Company is 
the largest organization of its kind in the 
west. Their trucks cover California like the 
dew covers Dixie—and they cover it on Budd 
Duals! Mr. Reed J. Bekins, vice president of 
the company, says: 
‘“‘We now operate our motor vans equipped 
with Budd-Michelins . 


‘“These motor vans cover a combined mileage 





WHEN WRITING 


White truck, equipped with Budd Duals—one of a fleet operated by the 
Bekins Van and Storage Co., San Francisco, California. 


“Budd Duals 


will be specified in future 
equipment” .. . Bekins 


\ 











of approximately 20 to 25 thousand miles per 
month, and our delays on the road due to tire 
changes are cut toa minimum with Budd Duals. 

“We are getting exceptionally long life anda 
very low cost per mile . . . you can rest assured 
that when we order pneumatic tired equipment 
in the future, Budd Duals will be specified.” 

Things like this are putting Budd Duals on 
more trucks, every day in the year! 


WAREHOUSEMEN —You can get Budd Duals on any 
make of truck. All manufacturers supply them either as 
standard or as opticnal equipment. Your present trucks can 
be equipped with Duals, too. Ask your dealer, or write us. 


BUDD 


WHEEL COMPANY 


Detroit 
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New Incorporations 
Within the Industry 


(Concluded from page 66) 


Springfield Cold Storage Co., Inc., 
Springfield, Mass. Cold storage ware- 
house. Capital, 500 shares of stock, no 
par value. Incorporators, Alfred Leeds, 
Louis H. Richards and William V. Bald- 
win. Mr. Leeds is president. 

Stewart Storage Corporation, New 
York City. General storage ware iouse. 
Capital, $500,000. Incorporators, Theo- 
dore Avlon, Tracy Freer and Frank A. 
Coos. 

Suhrer Motor Freight Co., Fremont, 
Ohio. Capital, $25,000. Incorporators, 
Floyd J. Suhrer, Robert A. Carrigan, 
Newton Bronson, Roger D. Hay and 
George P. O’Connor. 

J. J. Sullivan the Mover, Inc., Spring- 
field, Mass. Capital, 1000 shares of no 
par value. Incorporators, John J. Sulli- 
van, Walter C. Sullivan and Harold M. 
Sullivan. 

Sutphin Cold Storage & Warehouse 
Co., Sutphin, N. Y. Capital, $350,000, 
and 6500 shares of common stock of no 
par value.. Incorporators, G. S. Bruning, 
A. P. Terpening and O. Parnte. 

Sweningson Cartage Co., Chicago. 
Capital, $75,000. Incorporators, Charles 
W. Vail, Jr., W. A. Winterburn and A. 
G. Humphrey. 

Taylor-Edwards Transfer Co., Seattle. 
Capital stock, $75,000. Incorporators, 
O. C. Taylor, Grace E. Taylor, and Ed- 
win Chapin. 

Taylor Edwards Warehouse Co., Seat- 
tle. Capital stock, $50,000. Incorporators, 
O. C. Taylor and Edwin Chapin. 

Terminal Storage & Distributing Co., 
Newark, N. J. Storage and transferring. 
Thaddeus F. MacEvoy heads the com- 
pany. 

Textile Storage & Warehouse Co., 
Boyce, Tenn. Capital, $151,000. Incor- 
porators, F. C. Robinson, Clyde Pierce, 
Denton Albertson, E. D. Bryan and H. F. 
Robinson. 

Transfer Van & Express Corporation, 
Hackensack, N. J. Capital, $100,000. In- 
corporators, Henry Clausen, Charles 
Clausen and George W. Naugle. 

Tyler Trucking Co., Cleveland. Capi- 
tal, $10,000. Incorporators, G. E. Hafley, 
Mary C. Davis, Lucille M. Emerson, A. 
M. Klein and George R. Sizer. 

Tugwell & Wiseman, Lewiston, N. Y. 
Cold storage warehouse. Capital, $1,000. 
Incorporators, C. H. Tugwell and M. R. 
Burke. 

United States Trucking Corp., Spring- 
field, Mass. Capital, 1000 shares of 
stock, no par value. Daniel J. Boylan is 
president and Theresa E. Shea is treas- 
urer. 

Verona Storage Co., Brooklyn, Storage, 
warehousing and trucking. Capital, $20,- 
000. Incorporators, L. Spinner and G. 
Price. 

Wallace, Tozour & Wall, Inc., Millville, 
N. J. Storage and warehousing. Capi- 
talization, $250,000. Representative, J. 
Roy Oliver. 
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Warehouse Transfer Co., Tyler, Tex. 
Capital stock, $5,000. Incorporators, E. 
P. McKenna, Sr., and Barron Verner. 

Warner Co., Boston. General storage 
warehouse. Capital not stated. Charles 
W. Warner is president and Sarah J. 
Warner is treasurer. 

Washington Retail Market, Paterson, 
N. J. To conduct warehouses, cold stor- 
age plants and marketing stores. Capi- 
talization, $125,000. 

Willston Ice & Cold Storage Co., 
Willston, Fla. Cold storage warehous- 
ing. Capital, $20,000. Incorporators, 
Charles Hinson and J. H. Stephens. 

Youngstown & Erie Terminals Co., 
Youngstown, Ohio. Merchandise and 
household goods, warehousing, forward- 
ing and trucking. Capital, 500 shares 
of no par value. Incorporators, Norman 
A. Emery, T. Lamar Jackson, Charles 
F. Ohl, G. Kenneth Clark and Harry S. 
Manchester. 

Zero Ice Co., Suffern, N. Y. Cold stor- 
age warehousing. Capital, $50,000. In- 
corporators, J. S. Garrison, J. M. Garri- 
son and H. von L. Meyer. 

Zerozone’ Refrigeration, Inc., New 
York City. Cold storage. Capital, 500 
shares of stock, no par value.  Incor- 
porators, F. C. Dale, L. E. Swint and 
A. F. Wilcox. 





Universal’s 1926 Business 


Figures recently made public, cover- 
ing 1926, show that during that year 
the Universal Car Loading & Distribut- 
ing Co. handled 3,617,592,000 pounds of 
freight, in both inbound and outbound 
shipments, as compared with 2,971,921,- 
000 pounds in 1925. This is an increase 
of 645,671,000 pounds. The company 
has 125,000 customers. 

The Universal is a subsidiary of the 
United States Freight Co., as is the 
Trans-Continental Freight Co. To- 
gether the Universal and the Trans- 
Continental operate more than 75 sta- 
tions in 54 cities in 23 States. Another 
United States Freight Co. subsidiary is 
the Nicholson Universal Steamship Co., 
which does a motor car carrying busi- 
ness on the Great Lakes. 





Bloomington May Have New Plant 


The plans announced in Bloomington, 
Ill., last fall by the Cleveland Warehouse 
Co. to erect a storage and distribution 
warehouse for Illinois patrons have now 
reached the point where realization seems 
probable. The company purposes to erect 
a building 100 by 200 feet, sprinklered, 
fireproof, equipped with elevators, and 
to contain nearly 80,000 square feet of 
floor space. 

The Bloomington Chamber of Com- 
merce, cooperating, has mailed question- 
naires to business interests and shippers 
to ascertain the amount of trade which 
might be obtained. 





The six-story warehouse at 80-86 
Ninth Avenue, New York City, occupied 
by the Anchor Stores, Inc., under a lease, 
has been sold by the Arnold-Constable 
estate to the 80-86 Ninth Avenue Corp. 
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U. S. Supreme Court Asked to 
Revoke Order in Oregon Case 


ag an appeal from the District Court 
from the District of Oregon, the 
motor vehicle law of Oregon is again 
before the Supreme Court of the United 
States in the case of Morris, etc., et al. 
v. Duby et al. as Oregon State Highway 
Commission. 

The appelants, represented by W. R. 
Crawford and Edwin C. Ewing, move 
to vacate the decree of the Court made 
and entered on Oct. 29, 1926, vacating 
the decree of the United States District 
Court for the District of Oregon, and 
remanding the case to the lower Court 
with directions to dismiss the complaint 
on the ground that the case had become 
a moot case. The October decree of the 
Supreme Court provided that the appel- 
lants might move for a vacation of the 
decree if they questioned the recision 
of the order of the Oregon State Hich- 
way Commission. 

Under a State law the Highway Com- 
mission, for the purpose of preserving 
roads against damage done by heavy 
traffic, reduced the maximum weight of 
truck and load to 16,500 pounds, from 
22,000 pounds. The appellants, through 
a bill of complaint filed in the District 
Court in Oregon, challenged the authori- 
ty of the Commission to make such an 
order, and they likewise challenged the 
constitutionality of the Oregon statute 
which authorized and permitted the 
making of such an order. 

In the District Court the plea went 
against the appellants. 

When the case was argued before the 
Supreme Court of the United States on 
appeal, it developed that the order com- 
plained of had been revoked. The Su- 
preme Court therefore vacated the order 
of the District Court and remanded the 
case to the Court below with instruc- 
tions to dismiss. 

The order of the Oregon State High- 
way Commission has since been revived. 
The appellants accordingly want the 
Supreme Court to vacate the decree 
made the first time the case was before 
the highest tribunal. 

The appellees, represented by I. H. 
Van Winkle and J. M. Devers, contend 
that the order of the Commission has 
been put into effect and revoked merely 
to conform to the rainy and dry seasons 
when the highways would be most liable 
to damage and that such action has not 
been taken for the purpose of hindering 
this action. 





33 1/3% Dividend Declared 


At the recent annual meeting of the 
New Bedford Storage Warehouse Co., 
New Bedford, Mass., a stock dividend 
of 33 1/3 per cent was declared, payable 
to stock on record on Feb. 1. 

The stockholders voted to increase the 
capitalization to $600,000 from $450,000, 
and immediately after the meeting the 
directors voted to distribute the new 
stock to present stockholders as a stock 
dividend of one new share for every 
three old shares held. 





